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PREFACE. 



The following treatise lias been prepared in ac- 
cordance with the request of a large numher of teach- 
ers, who desired to introdiK^o the study of (ieology 
into our higher schools. The woik is designed to bo 
strictly elementary, and hence does not embrace pro- 
tracted discussions on the more abstruse and undeter- 
mined problems of theoretical geology ; it aims to en- 
gage the interest of the pupil in the facts of tho 
science. 

The authorities for the facts cited are principally 
Lyell, Murchison, Buckland, Austod, Agassiz, Hitch- 
cock, Dana, and the State Geological Surveys, par- 
ticularly that of Professor Hall of New York. 

The engravings were executed by Professor 

♦ •••-•'•'■ 
Brainerd, and i,i\,!i)me j^rstanc^>s.t^lp: subjects were 

» 
sketched from nature by him, . •, 

An analytical table (rf * Contents seemed to the 
author preferable, .foe. th'5/{)tfrcioseV of examination 



iy PEXFAOE. 

and review, to a series of questions appended to each 
page. 

Experience in teaching geology indicates that 
nothing so much encourages the pupil and facilitates 
his progress, as frequent use of sections on a large 
scale, to illustrate both the actual modes of occurrence 
of geological phenomena,^ and theoretical views. The 
map recently prepared by Professor Hall is admira- 
bly adapted to this purpose. 
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GEOLOGY. 



DEFINITION AND OBJECT OF GEOLOGY. 

1. Geology is the Science which treats of the consti- 
tution and structure of the Earth. 

Its ohject is to observe and describe the mineral masses, 
and the remains of organized bodies, animal and vegetable, 
which compose the globe; trace the successive changes they 
have undergone and discover the various laws that govern 
such changes. 

Descriptive Geology exhibits the facts of the science ; 

Theoretical Geology attempts to account for them ; and 

Practical Geology shows their application to practical 
purposes. 

Subservient to Geology are — Chemistry y which treats of 
the ultimate particles of matter, and their modes of combin- 
ation ; Mineralogy y which characterises and classifies the va- 
rious minerals of which the earth is composed; Botany y and 
2k)€logyj which describe plants and animals; and Physical 
Geography^ which relates the facts concerning the general 
distribution of matter at the surface of the earth — ^the forms 
and extent of continents and islands, river and mountain 
systems; together with the changes now occurring in them. 



CHAPTER I. 



GENERAL CONSTITUTION AND STRUCTURE OF 
THE EARTH. 




PLANETARY RELATIONS. 

2, The Earth is one of the planetary bodies consdtnting 
the Solar system — the third in order from the Snn— com- 
pleting its mronit of 600,000,000 miles around that Inmin- 
ary in a year, and revolving opon its axis onoe a day. Its 
relations to the snn and other members of the Solar system 
determine its poration in space, the amonnt of heat and 
light it reoeives, and conseqnently its y^^tahle and udmal 
eoonomy. A change in the position of its axis would alter 
its climate and the distribntion of land and sea. . 
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FIGURE. 

3. The form of the Earth is that of an oblate spheroid. 
The equatorial diameter is twenty-six and a half miles 
longer than the polar. 

The equatorial diamet6r=7925.6 miles, 
^ " polar " =7899.1 " 

Difference or flattening, . . 26.6 miles. 

This gives a compression of thirteen and a quarter miles 
to each hemisphere. If the earth should cease to rotate on 
its axis, the waters of the ocean about the equator would 
flow towards the poles, seeking the lowest leyel, i, e. the 
poedtion nearest the center of the earth. The direction of 
riyers running towards the equator would be reversed. 

This form of the globe seems to indicate that its particles 
have been free to obey the centrifugal force. The other 
planets exhibit spheroidal forms. The equatorial diameter 
of the planet Jupiter, exceeds the polar diameter by more 
ilian six thousand miles. 

DENSITY. 

4. The density of the Earth is five and a half times that 
of water. It weighs five and a half times as much as a 
globe of water of the same size. This is more than twice 
the density of the most prevalent rocks at the surface. 
Hence it appears that the density increases towards the 
center. By the pressure exerted beneath the surface the 
bulk of bodies i^compressed, and their density consequent- 
ly increased. At the depth of thirty-four miles, air would 
become as dense as water; at three hundred and sixty-two 
miles, water as heavy as quicksilver; and at the center the 
average minerals of the surface would be compressed into 
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less than one-tenth their present bulk. This would make 
the mean density of fhe globe much greater than it is. 
Consequently the materials within must be different from 
those at the surface, or this compressing force must be 
counteracted by some expansiye power. The density of 
the Earth. is ascertained by astronomical processes; observ- 
ing the deflection of the plumb-liuc caused by a mountain 
of known dimensions^ the attraction of other planets, &c. 

TEMPERATURE. 

6. The temperature of the globe is determined by a 
variety of influences. The temperature of the satrface is 
influenced by its latitude, being warmer near the equator, 
and diminishing toward the poles; by its power of absorbing 
and retaining, or reflecting the heat of the sun's rays ; by 
its elevation above tl\e general level, the temperature fidl* 
ing as we ascend; and by the distribution of land and 
water, the climate of the ocean and of islands being milder 
and more uniform than that of continents in the same lati- 
tude. Lines joining places having the same mean annual 
temperature, are called isothermal lines. These, on the 
ocean, are very nearly parallel to the equator and to each 
other, but over continents are modified by the extent and 
elevation of the land. The following table gives the lati- 
tude of isothermal lines on the American and European 
coasts : 

Itothermal Hue. Latitude on American ooast Latitade on Bnropoan eoont. 
770 Fahr. 24® 2V 18« 49-^ 

68® " 

69® " 

60® " 

41® " 

82® " 



32® 20' 


81® 27' 


88® 24' 


41® 38' 


41® SO' 


62® 8' 


44® 51'- 


60® 7' 


51® 57' . 


66® 48' 
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STBUCTUBE OF THE SABTH. 



The mean temperature of the whole surface of the 
Earth is estimated to be 58°. The surface temperature 
determines the distribution and growth of plants and ani. 
mals. 

The heat of the sun penetrates the crust of the earth 
to a limited extent, rarely exceeding seventy feet. At this 
limit the temperature remains constant through the year. 
On descending below this point the temperature uniformly 
rises aboift 1** of Fahrenheit for every fifty-four feet of 
depth. The rate of increase varies with the nature of the 
rocks passed through, from 1*^ for thirty feet to 1° for 
seventy feet. This has been established by numerous ex- 
periments in mines, Artesian wells,^ and mineral springs. 

In the mine ' at New Salzwerk, near Minden, in Prus- 
sia, two thousand feet deep, the increase of temperature 
was at the rate of 1° for fifty-four feet. The mean result 
of a large number of observations in the Saxony mines, 
gives an increase of 1° for seventy-six feet at depths of two 



* Artesian wells ore borings through which the water rises 
nearly or quite to the surface, where no indication of springs ex- 
isted. They ore so called from the French proTince Artois — the 
ancient Artesium — ^where they were used as early as the 12th 
century of the Christian era. 

Fig. 3. 




Artesian Well. 

Oj i)oroufl wiAer-bearing rock between fhe rocks e and d, which ore imperrioua 
to water. Through the well at b, the water rises as in a syphon. 
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thousand feet ; while in a oool mine in Dnriiami at about 
the same depth, it is 1^ for fifty-nine feet The rate of 
increase observed in sinking the well at the Barriere de 
Grenelle, Paris, was 1^ for fifty-eight feet. In a very deep 
Artesian well recently sunk at Mondorf, on the frontier of 
France and Luxembourg, to a depth of nearly two thou- 
sand tiiree hundred feet,- the water at two thousand two 
hundred feet bad a temperature of 93^ Fahrenheit, show- 
ing an increase at the rate of 1^ Fahrenheit for fifty-four 
fbet.^ With this rate of increase, at the depth of fifty 
miles, the heat would be sufficient to melt all known rocks. 

SURFACE CONFIGURATION. 

6. The surface outline of the Earth is very irregular, 
intersected by mountains and yallies, seas and rivers. The 
highest mountains exceed five miles. 

Dhawalagiri, in the Himalayas, 28,072 feet 
Aconcagua, ** Andes, 23,200 

Chimborazo, " " 21,420 

niimani, *' " 21,149 

Mount Blanc, " Alps, 16,743 

PicNethou, " Pyrenees, 11,168 

The mean height of all the solid parts of the Earth's 
surface above the ocean, is estimated by Humboldt at about 
one thousand feet; that of South America, one thousand 
one hundred and fifty one ; of North America, seven hun- 
dred and forty-eight ; of Europe, six hundred and seventy- 
one; and of Asia, one thousand one hundred and thirty- 
two feet. The length of the chain of mountains between 
Siberia and India is ten thousand miles, and its breadth 
one thousand five hundred miles. The moimtains of Amer- 

♦ Ansted. 
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were deposited, in a horizontal position, we should have boon 
enabled to investigate only the few superficial ones ; but the 
slanting position into which they have been thrown, brings 
the lowest of them to the sur&ce, and presents their edges 
for examination, as in figure 5, in which the layers a, b, c, d, 
and e, present themselves to the observer at the surface, suc- 
cessively from the superficial to the deep seated. Other 
masses of the Crust of the Earth have been pressed up, in a 
melted state, from deep recesses to the surface, and are thus 
subjected to inspection, as lavas of volcanos. 



.... . ^^^ ^-^-^^.^.^ . .■■. 

Inclined, Layers of llocks. 



CHEMISTRY OF THE EARTH. 

10. Chemists recognize sixty elements, or simple bodies, 
whose combinations produce all the varieties of matter with 
which we are acquainted. Many of these occur in small 
quantities, and are rarely seen. Fifteen or sixteen of these 
elements enter largely into the composition of rocks. 

These substances, however, very rarely present them- 
selves in their elementary state ; but, combined with each 
other, they make the greatest portion of the Crust of the 
Earth. 

The most prevalent of these is Oxygeuj which forms 
eight-ninths of water, one-fifth of the atmosphere, and con- 
stitutes one-half of all tl^e matter known to us. With sil- 
icon it forms silica; with potassium, potassa; with iron the 
oxide of iron, &c. Few minerals occur which do not con- 
tain oxygen. 
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Hydrogen forms a portion of minerals, especially bitu- 
minous coal, and enters into the composition of water. 

Nitrogen is not so abundant, but is found in the bones 
of animals, living and fossil, in vegetables and in the atmos- 
phere. 

Carbon is the most abundant ingredient. in coal, and 
enters into the composition of limestone, which is the car- 
bonate of lime. 

SulpTiur exists in the sulphurets of the metals : sul- 
phuret of iron — iron pyrites; sulphurct of lead — galena, 
or lead ore; also in the sulphates, as sulphate of lime— 
gypsum, or plaster of Paris. It is thrown out extensively 
by volcanos. 

Chlorine is one of the constituents of rock salt (chlo- 
ride of sodium) and is widely diffused in the ocean. 

Fluorine occurs in fluoride of calcium, (fluor spar,) and 
other minerals. 

Phosphorus enters into the composition of many min- 
erals, and of animal bones, as the phosphate of lime. 

Silicon exists in most of the rocks, combined with 
oxygen, as sili<)| — quartz — which constitutes forty-five per 
cent, of the Crust of the Earth. 

The oxide of aluminium — alumina forms one-fifth of 
the mineral feldspar, and abounds in clay and slate rocks. 
It is estimated at ten per cent of all the rocks. 

The oxide of Potassium also enters largely into the 
composition of feldspar and clay. 

Sodium forms a part of rock salt and other minerals. 

The oxide of calcium (lime) occurs chiefly as a carbonate 
(limestone, marble,) which is estimated to form fourteen 
per cent, of the globe's crust. 

MagnesiOf the oxide of magnesium, enters into the 
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composition of many rocks, and abounds in the magnesian 
limestone. 

Iron is very widely difiosed, in the varions fonns of its 
ores, oxide, carburet, sulphuret, &o. 

The combinations of manganegey also are common ingre- 
dients of rocks in small quantities. 

Some knowledge of chemic&l facts facilitates the researches of 
the geologist, enabling him to perceiTe many changes which haye 
taken place in the rocks through, the agency of chemical afilnity. 

MINERALOGY OF GEOLOGY. 

11. Of the hundreds of simpk minerals described by 
mineralogists,^ a Tery few occur in large quantities, making 
up the great mass of the roeks. The most prevalent are 
the following : 

QuartZj a hard mineral, striking fire with steel ; and 
scratching glass and other substances, (a few rare gems ex- 
cepted; ") infusible before the blow-pipe, and insoluble in 
ordinary acids. The transparent grains of granite^ and 
of sandstone, are quartz. 

FddgpaTf a reddish white, or flesh-colored mineral; 
opake,^ easily scratched, becoming white and glassy by the 
heat of the blow-pipe. 

Micay a glistening mineral, tou^ and elastic, suscep- 
tible of division into minute laminse, giving to rocks in 
which it abounds a silvery aspect. 

Homhlendey a black, or dark green mineral, of glassy 
luster, occurring in granite instead of mica, or associated 
with it, when the rock is called syenite; in trap rocks and 
in hornblende-slate. 

Augite is nearly identical with hornblende in all its 
characteristics. 
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TalCf a very soft mineral^ of pearly luster^ and greasy 

feel ; the characteristio ingredient of steatite or soapstone; 
French chalk, and chlorite. 

Serpentine, a g^en, opake mineral, becoming yellow- 
ish gray on exposure ; it sometimes presents a mottled ap- 
pearance. - 

Carb&ncUe of Lirrve, marble, chalk, limestone ; efier- 
vescing with acids, and reduced by heat to caustic lime. 

Dolomite, . magnesian limestone ; a compound of the 
carbonate of lime with the carbonate of magnesia, infasible^. 
and effervescing slowly with acids ; used in the manu&c- 
ture of Epsom salts. 

Svlphate of Lime, g3^sum, or plaster of Paris, alabaster. 

Chloride of Sodium, common salt. 

Tourmaline — sometimes called schorl — a black, or dark 
brown mineral f brittle, becoming electrical when heated. 

Iron Pyrites, a yellow, hard, cubical mineral, often mis- 
taken for gold; composed of sulphur and iron. 

Iron Ores, and Coal. 

While on intimate knowledge of Mineralogy is not indispensable 
to the Geological student, aa aoqiuaintonce with those minerals 
which ffliter largely into the composition of rocks is necessary, 
since tiie stmctore of the rocks ia determined by them. 

AGENCIES USED IN EFFECTING GEOLOGICAL CHANGES. 

12. The study of Nature in all its departments, im- 
presses upon the mind the idea of incessant change, as well 
in the solid strata of the earth, as in the more fleeting forms 
of animal and vegetable organization. Matter and motion 
seem to be* inseparably connected. Changes, however, 
whether slight and momentary, or so grand as to task the 
imagination in their conception, and require ages for their 

2 
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c(Mnpletion^- evince the m6st endtiring permanence in the 

« 

laws which produce and govern them ; and while our belief 
in the constancy of natural laws is intuitive^ we perceive 
that incessant change is the means of effecting stability in 
the whole system. 

13. While Geologists agree respecting the nature of 
the agents employed in effecting former geological changes 
— ^that they were identical with those now in operation — 
they are divided in opinion with reference to the intendty 
with which these agents operated. One class contends that 
the phenomena require, for their explanation, much more 
extensive and violent action than we witness at present; 
while others claim that existing causes have operated 
through all periods with the same degree of energy, and 
when long continued are adequate to the production of all 
the phenomena. The latter opinion is maintained by Sir 
Charles Lycll in his Principles of Geology. 

The agencies of geological changes may be classified as 
atmospheric y aqueous, igneousy and organic. 

ATMOSPHERIC AGENCIES. 

14. Atmospheric agents produce both chemical and 
mechanical effects. The atmosphere consists of nitrogen 
seventy-nine parts, and of oxygen twenty-one parts in a 
hundred ; of carbonic acid about one part in a thousand ; 
and of watery vapor a variable quantity. 

Many minerals are acted upon chemically by oxygen 
and carbonic acid. The sulphuret of iron (iron pyrites) 
when exposed to moist air, undergoes decomposition ; the 
sulphur unites with a portion of oxygen, forming sulphuric 
acid, and the iron with another portion of the oxygen, form- 
ing oxide of iron ; the two new bodies, thus formed, unite 
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with each other, and the solphnret of iron is converted into 
the sulphate of iron, (copperas.) Carbonic acid unites with 
the oxide of iron, producing the carbonate of iron. It also 
renders water a solvent of limestone, so that water charged 
with it, falling upon a limestone rock dissolves, and thus 
removes portions of it, leaving fissures and caverns in the 
rock. These chemical changes are usually followed by a 
crumbling — dinntegrcUiofir-^of the rocks. It is, however, 
sometimes the means of consolidation, as when the carbon- 
ate of lime in solution infiltrates a mass of loose sand, it 
cements it, producing a calciferous sandstone. 

15. Winds modify the surface of the earth by drifting 
sand, gravel, shells, &c., from exposed to sheltered positions, 
in deserts and on the sea coasts. 

The sands of the Lybian desert have buried ancient 
cities and temples in Egypt. Many parts of the coasts of 
England, Holland and France are partially or wholly sub- 
merged by them. In Brittany, of a whole village over- 
whelmed by drifting sands, nothing is visible above their 
sur&ce but the spire of a church. In Cornwall and Suffolk, 
England, are sand hills composed partly of comminuted 
shells, several hundred feet above the level of the sea, ad- 
vancing upon the cultivated land at the rate of five miles in 
a century. Ansted states that on the coast of Spain, at 
Cape Finisterre, they have advanced sixteen miles in half a 
century — ^five hundred and sixty yards per annum. These 
sand hills are called in England dunes or datons; in Scot- 
land, links. They are sometimes arrested in their progress 
by the roots of plants, especially of the arundo arenaria^ 
which bind them into a firm mass. They are also some- 
times indurated by the carbonate of iron, or lime, or by 
silica, cementing them, thus forming sandstones. The 
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phenomena of drifting sands are exhibited in our country 
mi the sandy capes — as at Cape Cod. 

16. Frost exerts a destructive influence upon rocks. 
When water which has entered the fissures or pores of 
rocks freezes^ it expands with a force adequate to rend the 
rocks ; each fragment is again subjected to the same pro- 
cess until it is reduced to powder. This is most conspicu- 
ous in rocks of loose texture, but the densest and firmest 
do not escape. Blocks and ledges of granite, by this pro- 
cess of exfoliation, lose their angles and edges, and are 
oftentimes converted into rounded and grotesque forms. 
The accumulation of fragments at the bases of precipices 
is called a talus^ usually presenting a slope of about 40^. 

AQUEOUS AGENCIES. 

17. Aqueous agencies are exerted either chemically y dis- 
solving and decomposing rocks> or meehanicaUyy abrading 
them and removing their particles. Water is the most gene- 
ral solvent known, and few rocks at the surface escape its in- 
fluence. Its solvent power is enhanced by acids and by heat. 

The amount of common salt, carbonate of lime, and 
other salts, held in solution in the waters of the Earth, is 
enormous. The amount of solid matter dissolved in the 
ocean is estimated to be more than thirty-nine parts in a 
thousand of water. From this source, shell fishes, coral- 
polyps and other animals inhabiting the sea,^ obtain their 
supplies for their skeletons — shells^ coral-reefs, &c. The 
amount thus withdrawn is replaced by the solvent power 
of the water exerted upon the rocks to which the ocean 
has access. Water charged with carbonic acid, having dis- 
solved the carbonate of lime, or the oxide ef iron, may 
lose its solvent power over these bodies by the removal of 
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the aoid; in such case the contained salt is precipitated. 
Such deposites of carbonate of lime are called tufa or trar^ 
ertin; or^ if they occur in water trickling firom the crevices 
of cavems; they are called stcdactUes, The deposits made 
on the floor beneath the stalactites, are called staldgmtte$. 
Similar deposites of the salts of iron previously held in 
solution constitute the hydrate 'of irony hog iron ore. The 
waters of hot springs often hold silica in solution, which 
they deposite on cooling. 

18. The mechanical agency of water is still more mani^ 
fest, and is either gradual, as in the wearing down rocks by 
the rain, or rapid, by torrents, and ocean storms. 

Rivers are most efficient agents in transporting mineral 
masses. When their, fall is considerable and their motion 
rapid, they wear their beds, deepening their channels. 
They deposit the materials suspended in them along their 
banks, upon their bottoms,, or at their moutha. 

Their eroding power is increased by the friction of the 
ice, sand, and pebbles conveyed by them, and is exhibited 
on a grand scale at large waterfalls. The falls of Niagam 
are one hundred and fifty feet in height, and the average 
amount of water passing over each minute, is estimated at 
si^ hundred and seventy thousand tons. The position of 
the falls is not stationary; they have receded about fifty 
yards in forty years, and it is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion, that they were originally at Queenstown, seven miles 
below their present position. The length of time required to 
wear through this space, can not be satisfactorily determined, 
since they must have passed through several rocks varying 
in texture, in which the rate of wearing can not now be 
ascertained. For the same reason their future progress 
can not be predicted. Their present situation is favorable 
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to rapid recession. The uppermost rock, over which tb^ 
water falls, is a hard limestone ninety feet thick ; beneath 
is a soft shale, which is easily worn away by frost and the 
friction of the water, leaving the limestone jutting over^ in 
table rocks, sometimes forty feet beyond the shale. From 
time to time these table rocks fall off. 



Fig. 6. 




Biyer Simeto excavating a channel in solid Lava. 

19. The Simeto, one of the principal rivers of Sicily, 
has excavated its bed from fifty to several hundred feet 
wide, and forty to fifty feet deep, since A. D. 1603. In 
the cut given above, a, indicates the lava bed, which des- 
cending from the summit of the great volcano, has flowed 
five or six miles, and usurped the old bed of the Simeto, E ; 
B| the present bed of the river. The lava is not soft and 
sooriaoeous, but is a compact, hard rock, o, indicates the 
foot of the cone of Etna, and d, marine and volcanic beds. 
The general declivity of the river is slight, having two falls 
of si^ feet each. The abraded materials of the volcanic 
rock have greatly assisted the attrition.''' 

20. The mechanical force of rivers is exerted in carry- 
ing forward the sedimentary matter contained in there. 
When the rapidity of the stream is diminished the heavier 
portions of the sediment are deposited : but when the rate 

♦Lyell's Principles. 
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of the current is increafled bj freshets, coarse gravel; peb- 
bles, and even large blocks of stone, are borne forward by 
it. Torrents, produced by the bursting of dams, are very 
destructiye in their effects. A remarkable example of 
this action occurred in the Yalais (Switzerland) in A. D. 
1818. A dam four hundred feet high and six hundred feet 
wide was formed across the valley during the winter, of the 
rocks and ice brought down from the moimtains by ava- 
lanches. The water of the river Dranse accumulated 
in this lake containing more than eight hundred million 
cubic feet. The inhabitants, anticipating destructive results 
from its eruption, opened an orifice in the dam near the 
surface of the water, by which three-fifths of the water was 
conducted off in three days, without violence. The barrier 
then gave way, and all the remaining waters were dis- 
charged in half an hour. The torrent reached the Lake of 
Geneva, forty-five miles distant, in six hours, destroying 
houses and trees that were in its path, and strewing the 
valley with rocks and earth. 

The rapidity with which water excavates a channel was 
illustrated a few years since in the town of Glover, Ver- 
mont. A small channel made from Long Pond, which was 
two and a quarter miles long by one and a quarter wide, 
with a depth of one hundred and fifty feet, was in a few 
minutes so enlarged as to discharge all the water into Lake 
Memphremagog, twenty miles distant, with the usual vio- 
lent effects of an inundation. 

21. The transporting power of water is rendered more 
efficient by the loss of weight which minerals sustain in 
water. Most minerals weigh about one-half as much in 
water as in the air. It is ascertained by experiment that 
a velocity of six inches per second will raise and transport 
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on a horizontal surface^ fine sand; eight inches, coarse 
sand ; twelve inches, gravel ; and twenty-four inches, rounded 
pebbles. Fresh water moving with a velocity of one and a 
half mile per day, raises fine clay, and eight and a half 
miles per day removes sand. Fine mud settles so slowly 
in moving water that it is often transported hundreds of 
miles before reaching the bottom. For this reason the sedi- 
ment of rivers near their mouths consists mostly of mud. 

22. Deposits of mud are called silt. The thickness of 
the alluvial bed of the Mississippi river one hundred miles 
above its mouth, is two hundred and fifty feet. Rivers in 
ihis way sometimes raise their beds higher than the adjoin- 
ing plains, and forsaking their old beds, flow in new chan- 
nels. The Po has repeatedly deserted its bed, destroying 
a number of towns. Several churches have been taken 
down and removed to escape its erratic movements. In 
one instance, during the fifteenth century, it returned to 
the bed it had forsaken, but again deserted it during the 
same century. It is now restrained by artificial banks on 
an elevated mound, so that its surface at Ferrara is higher 
than the roofs of the houses in the city. The Mississippi 
is also confined by levees, 

23. Deltas are deposits of mud, sand, and gravel, 
made at the mouths of rivers, triangular in form, with the 
apex of the triangle up the stream. They are called deltas 
firom their resemblance to the Greek letter A. Deltas are 
fluvicUile when formed at the entrance of one river into 
another ; lacustrine when at the entrance of a river into a 
lake ; and maritime when the river empties into the sea 

These deltas often accumulate rapidly, and mountai*^ 
lakes are sometimes entirely filled up by them. The Rhone 
and Arve enter the Lake of Greneva as turbid streams, but 
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the RhoDO emergefi from the lake perfectly traaqmnDt. 
The delttt formed is six miles long — a, flat ftlluml plain of 
Band 'and mud. An ancient town, Port VoUais, (Portna 
YalesisB of the Bomans,) which anciently stood npon the 
shore of the lake, hu had its harbor 8ilt«d np, and u now 
more than a mile and a half inland. Mr. Lycll says, " We 
may look forward to the period when this lake will be filled 
np, and then the distribution of the transported matter will 
be suddenly altered, for the mud and sand brought down 
firom the Alps will thenceforth, instead of being depouted 
near Geneva, be carried nearly two hundred miles south- 
wards, where the Rhone enters the Mediterranean." The 
Rhone after leaving the Lake of Genera again acquires 
sediment, and has formed a maritime delta at its mouth of 
diree himdred and twenty thousand acres. The mouth of 
the river has advanced more than eight miles since the 
oommencemeut of the Christmn era. 

24. The delta of the Fin. 7. 

IfSe commences one hun- 
dred miles from tbe Med- 
iterranean, and is two 
hundred and tkir^ miles 
broad. Itdoes not at pre- 




sent increase much, be- 
eanse tiie sediment which | 
leeches the Mediterran- 
ean is swept away by an ^ 
easterly correut, and the P- 
detritns brooght down by ' ' - 

its periodic floods are spread over the plains of Egypt. This 
fertaliiing deposit, consisting of silica, alumina, oxide of 
iron, and oarbonatee of lime and magDe^ia, has accumulated 
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to the depth of more than six feet sinoo the commencement 
of the Christian era. 

25. The Ganges presents a delta of gigantic dimension% 
commencing two hundred and twenty miles from the sea^ 
and haying a base line of two hundred miles. It renders 
the waters of the ocean turbid sixty miles from the coast. 
The total amount of sediment annually discharged being 
one four hundred and fiftieth part of the whole weight of 
the water^ is six billion three hundred and sixty-eight mil- 
lion tons^ an amount sufficient to cover a township five miles 
square to the depth of ten feet. 

The whole coast of Northern Central Europe, from Ca- 
lais to the Baltic, has been covered with mud brought down 
by the Ehine, which in some places is several hundred feet 
thick. Experiments show that the quantity yielded by this 
river, is about four hundred tons weight per hour. 

26 The delta of the Mississippi comprises an area of 
thirteen thousand six hundred square miles, projecting into 
the Gulf of Mexico, with a depth of 1056 feet, and contain* 
ing 2720 cubic miles. The quantity of water annually dis- 
charged by the river is 14,883,860,636,880 cubic feet ; 
quantity of sediment discharged is 28,188,083,892 cubic 
feet, being the one five hundred and twenty-eighth part of 
the water. One cubic mile is formed in five years and 
eighty-one days. The formation of the whole delta.woold 
have required, at this rate, 14,203 years. The quantity 
annually discharged is sufficient to cover a township five 
miles square with a layer of mud forty feet thick. 

27. The accessions to the land from the sediment 
brought down by the Po and the Adige, are one hundred 
miles long, and vary in width from two miles to twenty 
miles. The town Adria, a seaport in the time of the Em* 
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peror Augustus, which gave its name (Adriatic) to the gol^ 
is now more than twenty miles inland. 

28. The detritus of the Amaaon does not form a delta 
at its mouth; but is swept by ocean currents, and distribu- 
ted partly in the ocean, where it is discernible three hun- 
dred miles from the mouth of the river, and partly to the 
coast of Guiana, where it has formed an immense alluvial 
deposit. When the matter deposited at the mouth of a 
river has not accumulated Bu£Blciently to rise to the surface 
of the water, it is called a bar. Such a bsir, called " the 
Overslough,'' is formed a few miles below Albany, in the 
still water caused by the meeting of the waters of the Hud- 
son with the tide from the ocean. The attempt to remove 
this obstacle to navigation by contracting the river, tended 
only to increase the velocity of the current and thrust the 
bar fiuiiher down the river. 

29. In addition to the materials conveyed mechanically 
by water, extensive deposits are made by springs. The 
waters of many springs are charged with carbonate of lime, 
which is deposited when the water issues from the rocks. 
Substances deposited in such water become incrusted with 
limestone. This is 'not petrifaction, since the substance 
undergoes no change, but is simply enveloped in the incrust- 
ing mineral. 

Fig. 8. 




Inenutod Twig. 

The preceding cut exhibits a stick thus incrusted. Many 
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sooh epringB in northern Ohio inenut the moBtes groiring 
in their vicinity, fbrnishing beautifiil but frail Bpecimens. 
' The loose, porous rock fonned by these ileposite is -oalled 
tu/a; the compact is caHed travertin. Beds of these, some 
miles in length and seTenU hundred feet tiiick, are formed 
by springs in France and Italy. At Son Filippo, in Itftly, 
medallions are made by conducting the wat«r into monldt; 
the deposited matter filling the monld, presents a marble 
east of the fignre. The beautiful alabaster of Tabrees, in 
Persia, bos the same origin. 

30. Deposits of nliciou* matter are made by hot springs. 
In the Azores islands hot springs, rising through Tolcanie 
Tochs, deposit large quantities of ^licimu nnter, as it is 
colled, incrusting with beautiful crystalline scales all sab- 
stances with which their waters come in contact. But the 
most remarkable hot springs are the Cleysers of Iceland, 
whose circular basins are lined with the gilica of their 
waters. Some springs deposit iron ore, common salt, 
asphaltum or mineral pitch, (8eneoa oil,) ke. 

81. Another mode of action of water is exhibited in 
UmuL didei. In the year 1806, aft«r a rainy season, tht^ 
Rossberg, a mountain in Switzerland, was undermined, and 
a mass of two thousand millions of cubic feet precipitated 
into the valley, forming hills two hundred feet high, tnd 
destroying several villages. Land slides have also occurred 
from a similar cause . _ an^ 

in the White Monn- ^^^e^^ 

tains, and near Troy, 
Now York. The 
bankH of the I^e^ 
And the Cuyahoga g 
valley in the dty of ~ 
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Glevetand, aie fireqneiitly rabjeoted to the same proocHs of 

degradation, as shown in figure 9. Tho water which 

£dls upon the Bnr&oe 

pusses thiough the 

strata of gravel and 

sand D and a, and ae- 

cnmuhites apon the^ 

bed of blue clay i 

which ifi mostly im- ' 

pervious to water; from this it issoes, forming springs, and 

otuTying out the sand undermtnea the upper beds. This 

degrading influenoe is increased by the erosive action of th« 

waves of Lake Erie, e, on the clay bed, as shown at b, id 

figure 10. 

32. Glaciert and iethtrgt — water in a solid form — are 
very influential in effecting changee upon the sur&oe (d the 
earth, and their peculiar phenomena have recently sttraated 
mnch attention on the part of geolo|^sta. 

Qlacivn are immense bodies of ice formed in the val- 
leys or on the sides of mountains, extending many miles, 
and remaining undissolved by the heat of summer. Por- 
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the glacier. Sometimes loose stonei gire rise to irregnlu'- 
ities of direction and figure. 

33. From gUciere fbnned in hi^ latitndefl near &e 
sea, fragments of Torioos eiies fall into tbe ooean, and con- 
stitute icebergs. The polar seas aboand with them at all 
Bessona, and marine cnrrenta float man; of them into lower 
latitudes. They are sometimes of great size ; one measired 
thirteen nHles in length, and one hundred feet ahore the 
wat«r, giving a thickness of seven hundred or eight hnndied 
feet.* Floating into wanner water and atmosphere, iee- 
hergB melt, depositing their loads of earth and rocks on the 
bottom of the ocean. Many of them strand upon the New- 
foundland Banks, and after heavy rolling and disturbamoe 
of the bottom, they melt, and min^e the firagmenls they 
conveyed with the sands of the Banks. Similar pheno- 
mena, on a smaller scale, are witnessed in lakee and riveni; 
a fragment of rock is fioated to one ude and there left by 

Fig. 14. 
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the melting ice } the suceeediug season it may l»f retuniod 
by the same agency to the other side. 

34. The geological agency of the ocean is, like that of 
rivers, twofold. 1st, Erosive, wearing away th<? coa.st, 
nndenniniBg and excavating cliffs ; and, 2nd. trausportiiig 
and accumulating the detritus to form new land. It pro. 
duces these effects by means of waves, tidi\'<^ uiid currtnU. 

35. The action of waves is incessant, but vurieft iii ex- 
tent according to the nature of the exposed ^hure. 8iiice 
they do not penetrate very deep, and have no progrttsvivc 
motion in the open sea, they do not affect the bottom of 
the ocean, except where it is very shoal. Cliffs of soft 
rooks, clay, chalk, or sandstone, are very rapidly umUr- 
mined and worn away. The hardest rocks, however, can 
pot r^t it3 neyer ceasing attacks. Headlands of alter- 
nately hard and sofib rocks, especially if intiTsectod Ij 
crevices, are worn away with very great rapidity. Tl»e 
coasts of England exhibit this erosive action of the oix'au 
in a remarkable degree. The cliffs of Yorkshire, it ih 
ascertained by careful measurements, repeated after inter- 
vals of many years, are worn away six feet in breadtL, 
annually. The average annual loss on the coa^t of Norfolk 
is about three feet. When Mr. Lyell, in A. D. 1829, visit- 
ed Sherringham, Norfolkshire, he found water twenty feet 
deep, where forty-eight years before stood a cliff fifty feet 
high. In the connty of Kent, near the mouth of the 
Thames, stands the Church of Heculver, upon a cliff twenty 
feet above the sea. In the time of King Henry VIII. the 
distance between the church and the brink of the cliff was 
one mile. The following cut represents the appearance of 
the spot in A. D. 1781, when the encroachments of the 
sea had attracted notice, though considerable space, with 

3* 
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Other buildings, interreneil between the chnrchyud and 
the cliff. The walls of an ancient Boman fortification 




which wag two hnndred anetflirty feet nearer the sea than 
the church wbb, had recentlj been undermuied and pre- 
cipitated into the ocean. In A. D. 1804, a part of the 
ahnrchyard with some adjoining houses was washed «m.j, 
and the ancient church with its two lofty Bpireg, a well 
known land-mark, was dismantled, and abandoned as a 
place of worship. Figure 16 represents it i>s it appeared 
in A. D. 1834. It would probably long sinoe bare fallen, 
had not the incnrsions of the ocean been checked by an 
artificial causeway of stones and large wooden spiles driveD 
into the sands to break the force of the waves. The isle 
of Sheppey, seen at some distance from the main land, on 
the right hand, in figure 15, which is ux miles long and 
four broad, ia oontmoally undei^ing abrarion, baring lost 
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fifty acres within the taat twenty years.* There are other 
inetanoes in wbich isluidB in this (German) ocean, and im- 
portant seaport towns, have been entirely obliterated. 

36. The English channel probably owes its origin to 
the erosive action of tbe ocean, the geological features 
of the coasts of England and Fmnce, clearly indicating 
that they were formerly united. IhiriDg the thirtaenth 
century, a channel half as wide as the English channel, 
was excavated in the north of Holland, separating Fries- 
Innd from the main land. Immense labor is continually ex- 
pended in Holland to prevent incursions of the ocean, which 
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threaten to iDundate mudi of the country, and destroy the 
cities of Amsterdam and Ley 'en. The effect of thiscoustuit 
abrasion on exposed ooasta, is seen in the production of 
caverDB, bridges, and isolated pinnacles of rock, as exem- 
plified by the ohallc "Needles" of the Bnglifih coast, and 
the "Drongs" of the north of Scotland. Figure 17, pre- 
sents a view of the cluster of rocks seen to the south of the 
Hillswick Ness, one of the Hebrides. These granite rocks 
are all that remain of a former island, which may, at aa 
earlier period, have been a promontory of the main land. 




37. The coasts of New England and Nova ScotU also 
exhibit striking instances of the Ikbrading power of the 
ocean. Boston harbor lias been formed by this agency; 
the ontennost islands in it, exposed to the violence of the 
waves, consist of bare rock ; Mid the more sheltered ones 
are continually losing a portion of their covering. At 
Onpe May, on the north side of Delaware Bay, the sea has 
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encroached upon the land at the rate of nine feet in a year; 
and at Sullivan's island, near Charleston, South Carolina, 
four hundred and forty feet in a year. The waves of inland 
seas and lakes produce similar effects. The indentations 
of the shores of Lake Erie were caused by this agency. 
The mode in which it operates at Cleveland, has been 
already illustrated in § 38. The ordinary effects of th?^ 
ocean' s agency in wearing and transporting rocks, are 
greatly enhanced by storms. Masses of rock of from ten 
to thirty tons weight, have been forced by tliem up an 
inclined shore. During the erection of the Bell Rock light- 
house, six granite blocks were thrown over a rising ledge 
twelve (W fifteen paces, and an anchor, weighing two thou- 
sand two hundred pounds, was thrown up upon the rock 
from a depth of at least sixteen feet. 

38. The perioiMcal elevations of the ocean waters, called 
tides, varying from two and a half feet to seventy feet in 
height, extend the limits of the ocean's power, and produce 
very marked effects in narrow channels, bays and estuaries. 
The action of the Hde wave is alternate, advancing and 
receding, de:^troyiDg as it advances, and bearing away the 
debris as it recedes ; differing in this respect from currents, 
which earry the fragments which they produce or meet 
with, only in the direction of their course. 

<' The bore " is a term applied to a sudden influx of the 
tide into a river or slarait, which, resisted by the flescending 
water, and forced into a narrow channel, rises suddenly, 
and exhibits the. phenomena of breakers on a shelving 
shore. It is most conspicuouif at the time of spring or 
highest tide. The bore in the Severn is sometimes nine 
feet high ; in the Bay of Fundy seventy feet, producing 
inundations, sometimes sweeping off trees and animals. 
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39. Another kind of movement in the waters of the 
ocean is exhibited by marine currents, which perform a 
most important part in the economy o£ nature. They are 
of two kinds^ dri/tj and stream- currents.. Drift currents are 
the result of a constant or prevailing wind on the surface 
of the oceaU) penetrating to no great depth^ rarely exceed- 
ing in velocity a half mile per hour, and are easily turned 
frouL their, course;. They are produced chiefly in. the regions 
of the trade winds, and sometimes originate stream currents, 
which are ilnmense oceanic rivers, covering, a space of one 
to three hundred miles in breadth, and rea^jhing to a very 
great depth. They are caused by the tendency of water 
that is displaced to restore the equilibrium of the surface of 
the ocean. The oi;jgin of the displacement is not satisfcic- 
torily ascertained. It has been ascribed to winds, unequal 
evi^ration, difference of rapidity of diurnal revolution in 
different latitudes, &c. 

The velocity of the currents varies in different parts of 
their course — in^ some the average is sixty miles, with a 
maximum, of one hundred and twenty miles in a day. 
Their temperature is either higher or lower than that of 
the surrounding sea,, according to the temperature of the 
region in; wiuch they have their origin. This differenoe 
amounts to from 10^ to 30'^ Fahrenheit. Some of these 
currents extend their course through many thousand miles. 
The same current has different names applied to it in soo- 
oessive parts of its course. 

40. The chart. Figure 18, presents a general view of 
ocean currents, especially of our Gulf stream, which is a 
continuation of the Mozambique current running between 
the eastern coast of Africa and Madagascar : doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, it enters the Atlantic ocean as the 
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f.'iyw or Ijalhai mrvnt Tkence uiiJuv tUo uauu i.f 
»ouA«m jlflanbc ctirrent it flows north-easterly until its 
conrae is turned to the waBtward by the coast of Africa, and 
the (^position of t£e Qiuneft cnrrent from the uortb. It 
ROV formi the Etpia^rtal cvrrent and stretchea across the 
Atluktic on both sides of the Equator; about midway be- 
tween Aihc& and South America it divides, sending a branch 
southward along the eastern coast of South America, form- 
H^ the Bratil current, while the main stream oontinuea \t» 
course bj the coast of Guiana, crossing the waters of the 
Amazon and receiving those of the Oronooo, and enters the 
Caribboan Sea, as the Guiana cnrrent. From the Gulf of 
Mexico, it issnes as the (rW/ stream, rnnningnorth-easterly 
by the coast of Florida and Gape Hatteras to the St. George 
and Nantucket Banks, and thence eastward by the Azores 
to the coast of Europe. The length of the Gnlf stream 
frum Florida to the Atores, is three thousand five hundred 
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mileBy which is traversed in seventy-eight days — at an 
average rate of thirty-eight miles per day. The amount of 
water conveyed in it is more than three thousand times the 
amount discharged hy the Mississippi river, many times 
greater than all the fresh water in the rivers of the globe. 
In a part of its course near the Florida G^ulf, its velocity is 
that of a torrent — five miles per hour.* 

41. The temperature of the Gulf stream at the Florida 
coast is ^6^ Fahrenheit^ declining, as it advances north ward, 
to 73° at the Azores. This vast expanse of water, whose 
temperature is 10° above that of the ocean^ must have a 
great effect upon the climate of adjacent countries. '' A 
simple calculation," says Lieutenant Maury, "will show 
that the quantity of heat discharged over the Atlantic from 
the waters of the Gulf stream in a winter day, would be 
sufficient to raise the whole column of atmosphere that rests 
upon France and the British islands, from the freezing 
point to summer heat. It is the influence of this stream 
upou climate, that makes Ireland the Emerald isle of the 
sea, and clothes the shores of England with evergreen 
robes ;. while in the same latitude on the other side, the 
shores of Labrador are fast bound in fetters of ice. In 
A. D. 1831, the harbor of St. Johns, Newfoundland, was 
closed with ice in the month of June, although it is 2° &r- 
ther south than Liverpool ', and the influence of the Gulf 
stream is felt in Norway, and on the shores of Spits- 
bergen." 

42. On issuing frt>m the straits of Florida, the waters of 
the Gulf stream are of a deep indigo blue coloTf and the 
line of separation between it and the green waters of the 
Atlantic, is plainly visible for hundreds of miles. The 

* Johnston's PhyaictU Atlas. 
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great eddy in the middle of the Atkntic, caused by these 
currents; extending from 30° west longitude to the Baha- 
mas; and betweeu the parallels of 20° and 45° north lati- 
tude — embracing two hundred and sixty thousand square 
miles — ^is called theSargazo sea, because its surface is 
covered with the g%df weedy (in Spanish, Sargazo.) In 
many places it is so thickly matted, as to retard thq prog- 
ress of vessels through it. 

43. The Arctic current , originating within the polar 
circle, runs by the shoi'es of Greenland and Labrador form- 
ing the Hudson Bay current ; comes in collision with the 
gulf stream at Newfoundland, where it divides, and sends 
'1 branch southward by the coast of the United States, con- 
stituting the counter current, between the gulf stream aOd 
the coast. It enters the Caribbean sea as an under current, 
replacing the warm water sent through the gulf stream, 
and mitigating the climate of Mexico and Central America. 
The temperature of the Caribbean sea at the depth of 240 
fathoxns, has been found as low as 48° while that of the 
surface was 85°. This current conveys icebergs from the 
polar seas. Captain Scoresby counted five hundred ice- 
bergs in it at one time. Meeting the gulf stream at New- 
foundland, they deposit enormous loads of rocks and earth, 
having thus greatly extended, and probably originated the 
Banks. The ct^th of the great oceanic stream currents has 
not been generally ascertained, but is in some cases seventy 
^thoms and probably more. Their mechanical effects, espe- 
cially when they move rapidly, must be great at consider- 
able depths, and they transport materials hundreds of miles. 

44. As tides and currents powerfully co-operate with 
waves in destroying rocks on the shore of the ocean, so also 
do they conspire in reproducing land, forming banks, and 

4 
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silting up estuaries. Currents assort the materials trans- 
ported by them, depositing the heavy fragments of rock 
yery near where they receive them, conveying the sand to a 
greater distance, while the mud settling very slowly may 
be transported a very great distance. Since the direction 
and velocity of the current are tolerably uniform, the de- 
posits will be in a good degree homogeneous. The bed of 
the German ocean is traversed by sand banks, one of which 
" the Dogger Bank," is three hundred and fifty-four miles 
long and eighty feet high. The greatest deposits, espe- 
cially of fine clay, are probably made in the quiet depths of 
the ocean, beyond our observation. By the agency of tidal 
wafes, sand is forced upon beaches; and when aided by 
storms, the sand is carried beyond the reach of succeeding 
waves. The isthmus of Suez, between the Mediterranean 
and Bed seas, has doubled its breadth since the time of 
Herodotus. The collection of loose round water-worn peb- 
bles, accumulated on beaches by waves, is called shingle. 
Very many bays and estuaries, are shoaling rapidly with 
the sediment conveyed into them by the waves of the ocean. 
The amount of matter- brought down by rivers and deposi- 
ted as deltas, is quite insignificant when compared with 
ocean deposits. So great is the quantity of detritus held in 
gaspension by sea-water, that extensive tracts of land which 
have been purposely flooded with it repeatedly, have been 
raised five or six feet. The ocean also disperses through its 
vast extent, the saline substances, as common salt and car- 
bonate of lime, which it obtains either directly from the 
rooks, or from the rivers which empty into it. 

45. The general result of atmospheric and aqueous 
agencies, is the reduction of elevated portions of the earth 
to lower levels. The loss of land through their influence 
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greatly exceeds all deposits in the form of dry land; conse- 
quently a large portion of ike detritos is spread over the 
bottom of lakes and of the ocean. 

IGNEOUS AGENCIES. 

46. We have seen that the tendency of atmospheric 
and aqueous agencies is to destroy the inequalities of the 
Earth's surface, and deposit the materials thus separated at 
the mouths of rivers and on the bottoms of lakes and seas. 
An antagonist force, however — ^the igneous ogeTicy — ^is aa 
constantly operating to restore and produce these inequali- 
ties. This agency exhibits itself in the phenomena of 
volcanoes, earthquakes, hot-^ringsy and gradual elevations 
of extensive lines of coasts and continents. 

47. Volcanoes are openings in the earth, through which 
melted rock, lava, smoke, ashes, gases or vapors are dia- 
charged. They are usually inverted cones or craters at the 
summits of conical hills or mountains, which vary in height 
from the smallest hill to nineteen thousand feet, (Cotopaxi.) 
When they exist upon land they are called subaerial ; when 
under i^e sea, submarine. Those which exhibit no evi- 
dence of action since the commencement of the historic pe- 
riod, are deenied extinct. Of the active volcanoes, some 
are constant, others intermittent. The periods of inter- 
mission vary from a few months to centuries. Monte Epo- 
meo, in Ischia, after remaining dormant one thousand seven 
hundred years, again burst forth in the early part of the 
fourteenth century of the Christian era. Volcanic vents^ 
which emit only sulphurous, watery, and acid vapors, are 
called sol/ataras. 

48. The number of active volcanoes is about three 
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hundred ; of which two-thirds are on islands of the ocean, 
and the others are usually neaft the sea. Some, however, 
are remote firom large bodies of water, as Peschan in Cen- 
tral Asia, which is twelve hundred miles, and some of the 
Mexican and South American volcanoes, one hundred miles 
distant from the sea. Volcanoes are grouped as central, in 
which the disturbing power manifests itself in radii from a 
central point, as the Peak of Teneriffe and the Isle of Pal- 
ma (one of the Canary islands) ; or volcanic chains or hands, 
in which a number of vents occur in a line extending x)ver 
many miles, oftentimes coinciding with mountain chains. 
Such a band is presented by the volcanoes of America, those 
of the Andes and Kocky Mountains being connected by the 
Cordilleras of Mexico. The same chain may also connect 
with the remai'kable line of volcanoes passing through the 
Aleutian Islands, Kamschatka, Japan, and the Molucca 
islands; thence by the Antartic Land (on which Captain 
Boss observed active volcanoes) to Terra del Fuego, thus en- 
circling the globe. 

49. The phenomena of an eruption usually com- 
mence with rumbling sounds in the earth and emission of 
smoke, sulphurous and acid gases from the mountain; 
stones and ashes are thrown with violent explosions from 
the crater, the earthquake increasing, until the molten lava 
flows freely down the mountain's sides. Toward the close 
of the eruption, cinders, red hot stones, and smoke are 
again thrown out. Impetuous showers of rain, with vivid 
lightning, and if the mountain is snow-clad, the sudden 
melting of snow and ice, render the scene still more com- 
plicate and awful. The lava sometimes does not rise to 
the brim of the crater, but bursts through the sides of the 
mountain and flows over the surrounding countiy. 
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50. The greatest exhibition of emptiTO violence on 
record occurred in the ishind of Sumbawa (one of the 
Sunda group); in the year 1815. It commenced on the 
fifth of April; increased in yiolence until the twelfth, and 
ceased in July. The explosions were heard in Sumatra, 
nine hundred and seyenty miles west, and at Temato, 
seven hundred and twenty miles east of the island. The 
ashes were carried three hundred miles in the direction of 
Java, and two hundred and seventeen miles northward 
toward Celebes in sufficient quantity to produce darkness 
equal to what is ever witnessed in the darkest night. The 
floating cinders westward of Sumatra formed a mass two 
feet thick, several miles in extent, through which ships 
with difficulty forced their way. Several streams of lava, 
issuing from the crater of the Tomboro mountains, covered 
extensive tracts of land and ran into the sea. The area 
convulsed by this volcanic paroxysm was one thousand 
miles in circumference. Out of a population of twelve 
thousand on the island, twenty-six only survived.* 

51. Of all eruptions of modem times, the most re- 
markable in respect to the quantity of lava ejected was that 
of Skaptaa Jokul, in Iceland^ in the year 1783. On the 
eighth of June of that year, clouds of smoke began to 
collect in the mountain, obscuring the light of day, show- 
ering down great quantities of ashes and sand. On the 
tenth, slight shocks of earthquake and flames were per- 
ceived. On the eleventh, the large river Skaptaa, which 
had been much swollen, entirely disappeared, and the next 
day a current of lava rushed down the mountain and 
overflowed the channel of the river, which was in some 
places from four hundred to six hundred feet deep, and 

*Lyell*s Principles. 
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two hundred feet broad. The lava continued to flow until 
the twentieth of July, pouring over a lofty cataract, and 
filling up in a few days an enormous cavity which the river 
had been for ages hollowing out. On the night of the 
ninth of August, another torrent overflowed the country to 
the extent of more than four miles. The eruptions con- 
tinued, with intervals, till the end of August, and closed 
with a violent earthquake. One of the streams of lava 
was fifty miles long by twelve broad, and the other forty 
miles long by seven broad. Their thickness was, in the 
narrow channels, five or six hundred feet; but on the 
plains rarely more than one hundred feet, and in some 
places only ten feet. Taking the lowest average thickness, 
the mass of lava can not have been less tiian twenty thou- 
sand millions of cubic yards. Thirteen hundred human 
brings lost their lives, more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand domestic animals were destroyed, the fisheries on 
the coa£(t were ruined, and it is affirmed that Iceland has 
not yet recovered from the ravages of this eruption of 
Skaptaa JokuL The great mass of lava spread over the 
land by i^is eruption, distended by gases, cooUng on the 
surface and becoming solid, while the central parts continued 
liquid and flowing onward, left caverns of great extent and 
singular appearance. 

The cavern of Surtsheller, or the "black cavern," is a 
long, winding canal, with several branches, enclosed by a 
crust of lava six feet thick. It is twenty-five feet wide, and 
its sides and vaulted roof are studded with stalactites of 
lava and ice. 

52. The history of Vesuvius and Etna is more com- 
plete than that of any other center of volcanic action, be- 
cause their phenomena have been for a longer time intelli- 
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geotl; obscrred and recorded The southem part of Italy 
has, from the earheet pcnods of human observation, been 
nibjeot to violeDt toIcmjc action But prcYioos to the 
GbnatiBii era, no record or tradition of eruptions from 
Vestivias eiisted The summit of the cone, callod Simmk, 
was encircled with vines, and its sides were covered with 
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Inxuriant vegetation. At ite base were large towns, among 
which were Hercolaneum and Pompeii. At this period, 
Ischia, Prooida, and Hie ]%legrean fields were the scenes of 
volcanic cruptioiis. 

53. After » slumber of i^^ Yeauvins, in A. D. 63, ex- 
hibited signs of internal agitation in eulhqnakea, which 
increased in frequency and energy until the year 79, when 
an eruption overwhelmed the cities Hercnlaneum, Pompeii 
and 8tabis9. During dxteen hundred years these oitjca 
were buried from human observation and memory beneath 
voloanic ashes and lava In A D 1713 in sinhing a well, 
some pieces of marble and statuary were discovered This 
led to exteqnv? ezcava^ons in pompcu and Hercnlaneum. 




A.s tho former city was buried in ashes and mnd, ite cxhu- 
niiition is comparatively easy, and has fumishod an inimenm 
Store of antiquities — paintings and sculptures, linen cloth, 
household ut«Dsils, medicines, loaves of bread with the legi* 
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lile Btsmp of the backer, p&pjri, &e., in a perfect state of pre- 
oeiratJoD. Few hamaii akeletone have been fimnd, moet of 
the inhabitants having fled before the iimiption. Since 
that period there have been forty eraptions of Vesnvini, 
Bome of irhich have destooyed towns — aa that of 1681 in 
which lava oturents with flooda of mnd overwhelmed Reuns 
which was bnilt over HercnUnenm, and that of A. D. 1784, 
in whidi Torre del Oreco was encased in lava. The erup- 
tion of A. D. 1822, was oharaoteriied b; violent ezploeions 
Fig. 21. 




Cnt« nf T«aiiiu, In A. D ( 
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which threw out the lava which had consolidated, altering 
the shape of the crater, and reducing the height of the 
mountain from four thousand two hundred to three thousand 
four hundred feet. The preceding cut presents the appear- 
ance of the crater in 1829. The amount of lava ejected by 
Vesuvius in the eruption of 1794, exceeded twenty-two 
millions of cubic yards. 

54. Etna has been known as an active volcano from th^ 
earliest periods of tradition. Its height is ten thousand 
eight hundred and seventy feet. The base of its cone is 
eighty-seven miles in circumference, and therp are numer- 
ous subordinate cones or secondary volcanoes upon the 
sides of the mountain. More than eighty eruptions of this 
mountain are recorded, several of which are characterized 
by the great amoimt of lava ejected ; the whole quantity 
erupted far exceeding the mass of the mountain. The lava 
of the eruption of 1669 overwhelmed fourteen towns and 
villages, with a portion of the city of Catania, running into 
the sea, and covering eighty-four square miles. Its erup- 
tions sometimes, instead of occurring at its summit, take 
place through fissures in its sides, which abound with lava 
dikes. 

55. The volcanoes of America are generally distinguished 
by their great height and number. Within two degrees- of 
latitude from the Equator on either side are nine aotivc 
volcanic vents, including Cotopaxi, Tunguragua, Anti^ana 
and Pichincha, all of which are from sixteen thousand 
to nineteen thousand feet above the level of the ocean. 
The whole plain on which Quito stands, nine thousand five 
hundred feet above the sea, with the adjacent mountains, 
seems to constitute an immense volcanic^ dome, embracing 
six hundred square miles, which is almost constantly agi- 
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tated by internttl oonToIsioiiB, finding vent b; eraptioii at 
the Tarious oratera. Cotopaxi, wMch riaea to the height of 
eighteeD thooeiLnd eight hundred and eight; feet, had five 
great eruptions during the Inst oentnry, which were heard 
at distances of from one hundred and forty to riz hun- 
dred miles on the Pacifio court. Molten lavs is rami; 
nuBed BO high as tiie sammit of these volcanoes, bat cinders 
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tad pumice are ejected. The most deatructivo effects ua 
produced b; ^^ trarrenta of mnd and boiUng water, whioh 
reenlt from the melting of the snow with which the moun- 
tain is coveted, and the bursting of lakes and subterranean 
cavities. These currents of mud and water fill the valleys 
to the depth of several hundred feet^ and oftentimes contain 
so many fishes, that their putrescence renders the atmosphere 
unwholesome for many miles. 

56. la Mexico the transverse hand has five active 
ndoanoes, of whioh Popocatapetl and Jorullo have attracted 
most attimtiou. I^jpocatapeil (Smt^ing Mountain) attains 
the height of seventeen thousand seven hundred and twenty 
feet, is snow clad, and continually emits smoke and vapors. 

57. The formation of the volcano JbruUo exhibits an 
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inataDoe of the origin of a volcanic monnt^n auddenly ele- 
vated one thougand eix hundred and ninety-five feet above 
the plain, (fonr thousand two hundred and sixty-five feot 
above the ocean,) more than one hundred miles distant from 
the sea, and quite remote from any active volcano. It oc- 
ooired on the plain of Malpais, west of the city of Mexico, 
in the year 1759. In the month of June of that year, 
alarming subterranean noises, with frequent earthquakes 
commenced and continued about fifty days. AfDsr a period 
of apparent tranquillity, on the night of the 28th of Sep- 
tember the inhabitants were compelled to leave the oon- 
yulsed pl^, in which a tract of four square miles heaving 
like an agitated sea, was raised to a height five hundred 
and twenty-four feet; flames were seen to issue, and frag- 
ments of burning rook were thrown to great heights. Two 
rivers were precipitated into the chasms, Increaaing the 
fury of tbe flames. Thousands of small cones rose up on 
the pliun tnm six to ten feet high, called by the Indiana, 
oveni (bomitos) emitting sulphureons vapors and smoke. 
In the midst of these fuinaroleM, stood six large conical 
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masses rising from three hundred to one thousand six 
hundred feet above the plain. The largest of these was 
Jorollo which continued burning and throwing up immense 
quantities of lava containing fragments of granite rock. 

The annexed diagram presents the outline of the eleva- 
ted plain ; a is the cone Jorullo, and b the plain sloping 
from the base of the cones at an angle of 6°. 

Fig. 24. 
6^ 




Jorullo. 

58. Kilauea, in Hawaii, Sandwich Islands, is an ever 
active, and most remarkable volcano. It is situated, not on 
the summit, but on the south-eastern flank of Mount Loa, 
at an elevation of three thousand nine himdred and seventy 
feet above the sea, while the summit is nine thousand seven 
hundred and ninety feet higher. Instead of slender walls 
around a deep crater, liable in most conical craters to be 
demolished by the explosions of an eruption, the summit of 
this volcano is nearly a plain, and its crater a deep abrupt 
pit, seven and a half miles in circuit, of an oval figure, em- 
bracing about four square miles. At a depth of six hundred 
and fifty feet below the brim of this pit, a narrow plain of 
hardened lava, called the " black ledge,'' projects like a vast 
terrace or gallery around the whole interior; and within 
this gallery, below another similar precipice of three hun- 
dred and forty feet, lies the bottom, a ynst pjain of volcanic 
rock, more than two miles in length. In this plain are 
pools of boiling lava, which vary at different times in num- 

5 
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ber and extent, one of which, in November, 1840, wu 
fifteen handred feet long hj one dioasttnd broad. The lant 
boils in these pools with yariona dcgreea of energy, some- 
timea flowing over, cooling, and thos raising a rim, or pasa- 
hig in glowing streams to distant parta of tlie crater. At 
times, the activi^ of the ebullition is such as to throw np 
jete of the lava thirty or fort; feet high. The overflowing . 
of the pools raises cones, sometimes one handred feet high, 
with central cavities, &om which vapors issue. 

The adjoining fignre represents a singnlar spire of lava, 
resembling a petrified fountain. From small vents, the 
liquid lava, thrown up in jets, feUs over, raising a conical 
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base. The column is built up by the successive drops of 
lava which fall upon each other, as they are tossed up. 
These spires vary in height from a few inches to forty feet, 
and are miniature craters of eruption.* 

59. Four eruptions of Kilauea have occurred since 
A. D. 1789. That of 1840 was most extraordinary. For 
several years previous, the lava had been rising in the 
crater) until it stood about fifty feet above the ^^ black 
ledge." The immense pressure of the lava and gases 
opened fissures in the sides of the crater, and the molten 
flood flowing in a subterranean channel six miles, emerged 
in an ancient wooded crater, rising in it to the height of 
three hundred feet; from this again, passing sometimes 
under ground for miles, and then upon the surface, filling 
the valleys, melting the hills, and consuming the forests 
along its path, it poured itself for throe weeks with loud 
detonations into the sea. The length of the stream from 
Eolauea to the ocean was about forty miles : it accom- 
plished the passage in three days. The breadth of the 
stream varied from one to four miles, and its depth from 
ten to two hundred feet. The coast was extended by it a 
quarter of a mile into the ocean. The whole area covered 
by it is estimated at fifteen square miles, and the amount 
of lava at six thousand millions of cubic feet. The waters 
of the ocean were so heated that the shores were covered 
for twenty miles with dead fish. Night was converted into 
day, its glare being visible more than one hundred miles at 
sea, and at the distance of forty miles fine print could be 
read at midnight. The lava in Kilauea fell four hundred 



* Prof. Dana, in the '^Geology of the United States Exploring 
Bzpediti(«." 
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feet, showing that the emption was a disgorgement of the 
lava of that crater. The Sandwich Ishinds present re- 
markable regions of volcanic actic n, in which several cratt re 
occur within a few miles. 

Fig. 26. 




Diamond llill and adjacent Volcanic Cones in Oahu, Sandwich Islands. 

60. The phenomena of submarine volcanoes are influ- 
enced by the pressure of the water of the ocean, which 
may at certain depths entirely suppress any exhibition of 
volcanic agency exerted at the bottom. History abounds 
with authentic instances of the rise of islands.. The Gre- 
cian Archipelago is studded with them, and the origin of 
many of the Aleutian islands is within recorded observa- 
tion. The structure of others (some of them large, as 
Hawaii, which covers four thousand square miles, and 
whose summit is nearly fourteen thousand feet above the 
ocean,) reveals their history. Teneriffe, St. Helena, and 
the Azores have the same origin. In the year 1811, an 
island (Sabrina) arose out of the ocean, near the Azores, 
to the height of three hundred feet, with a circumference 
of one mile, and after remaining six months, disap- 
peared. 

A remarkable volcanic island appeared in the Mediter- 
ranean sea, in the month of July, A. D. 1831, which re- 
mained visible above the water about three months. A 
fortnight previously, shocks were experienced on board a 
ship passing the spot, which produced an impression like 
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the Btriking of the ship on k umd bar. On the tenth of 
Jnlj a column of water, like a water epont, was seen rising 
ont of the Bea, and Boon after a dense mass of eteain as- 
cended to the height of one thousand eight hundred feot. 
On the eighteenth of July, a small island had appeared, 
with B crater in its center, ejecting volcanic matter. It 
had, on the fourth of August, attained an elevation of two 
hundred feet, and a circumference of three milee. After 
this, it diminished bj sabsidence and the action of the 
waves, BO that at the end of October, no vestige of the 
crater remtuned. In A. D^ 183S, a submerged reef, about 
three-fifths of a mile in extent, existed in its stisad. 

Kg. 27. 




61. The term lava is applied to any mineral sub- 
atunce which has flowed from a volcano in a melted state. 
Lavas coBUBt esaentially of two minerals, feldspar and 
an^te. When the feldspar predominates, the iava is 
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called fddspathic; it is light colored, and has specific 
gravity not exceeding 2.8. Trachyte is such a laya. 
When the augite prevails, the laya is dark colored, has 
specific gravity exceeding 2.8, and is called augitio — 
basaltic. Lava cooled under greati pressure is dense, like 
the older rocks } when cooled under pressure of the atmos- 
phere only, it is porous, distended by gases. Feldspathio 
lava, flowing into water, is converted into jmmice, which is 
so light as to float on the surface of the water. When 
silex enters largely into the composition of lava, it pro- 
duces volcanic glass — obsidian, which resembles ordinary 
glass, and is of a smoky hue. A portion of the lava of 
Kilauea is vitreous, and is sometimes blown by the wind 
into minute threads, called by the natives " Pele^s hair." 
The lava of this volcano is more fluid than that of most 
volcanoes. Lava is a very poor conductor of heat, and 
consequently the interior portions of a lava stream retain 
their heat a great length of time. Lava ejected from 
Etna in 1819 was sufficiently hot and fluid to move a yard 
a day nine months after eruption. In another instance, 
lava was in motion ten years after it was ejected. The 
lava of Kilauea, erupted in June, 1840, was so hot in 
November that pieces of paper introduced into fissures in 
it were immediately inflamed. Lava flows within a crust 
which is rapidly formed over its surface. On piercing this 
crust, the fluid within flows out, and its course may in this 
way sometimes be controlled. In the summer of A. D. 1828, a 
mass of ice was discovered on Etna, beneath a bed of vol- 
canic ashes and lava, whose non-conducting property had 
preserved it for centuries from melting. 

63. Earthquakes are movements, more or less violent, 
of the superficial crust of the earth, consisting usually of 
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rapidly succeeding nndulations, oftentimes accompanied by 
sounds, and traceable in particular directions. Three dis- 
tinct kinds of motion are recognised. 1st, The perpendicu- 
lar, which acts from below upward, like the explosion of a 
mine. This was witnessed in the destruction of Kiobamba, 
in A. D. 1797, when many of the bodies of the inhabit- 
ants were thrown upon a hill several hundred feet high. 
2nd, The hortzontaly which takes place in successive undu- 
lations, proceeding in a uniform direction. 3rd, The roto- 
tory or vorticose, which seems to be due to interferences of 
undulations, causing a whirling movement of the Earth, by 
which buildings are twisted round, and parallel rows of 
trees are displaced without being prostrated. The first 
movement is the most common and harmless, while the 
third occurs only in the most disastrous earthquakes. A 
hollow sound, like a mine-explosion, often accompanies an 
earthquake, which is sometimes heard as distinctly at a 
great distance from the scene as in its immediate neighbor- 
hood. The progress-ion of earthquakes is most commonl^t 
in a linear direction, with a velocity of twenty or thirty 
miles in a minute ; but sometimes the concussion proceeds 
from the center of a circle or ellipse, decreasing in force 
toward the circumference. Their duration is very brief; 
thousands of lives are sacrificed, and cities and provinces 
are reduced to ruins in a few seconds. No country is 
entirely exempt from their visitations, but particular re- 
gions are subject to severe, continuous, and extensive con- 
cussions, as Central and South-eastern Asia, South America, 
and Mexico. Slight shocks are so frequent that there is 
reason to presume that the surface is continually agitated 
by concussions on some of its points. There are accounts 
of no less than three thousand four hundred and thirty-two 
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distinct earthquakes wlych have occurred in Europe since 
the commencement of the fourth century of the Christian 
era. 

63. The most remarkable earthquake on record is that 
which destroyed the city of Lisbon, in A. D. 1755. It 
commenced with a sudden subterranean sound : this was 
immediately followed by violent shocks, which demolished 
the greater portion of the buildings, destroying the lives 
of sixty thousand persons. A large quay, to which hun- 
dreds of people had resorted for safety from the falling 
buildings, was instautaneously engulfed in an unfathomable 
chasm, from which nothing ever rose to the surface. 
Yessels were thrown violently aground; the bed of the 
river was raised to the surface, and immediately afterward 
the ocean came rolling in, fifty feet higher than usual. 
The walls of some houses were seen to open from top to 
bottom more than a quarter of a yard, and close again so 
accurately as to leave but slight trace of the injury. The 
movement of this earthquake was undulatory, progressing 
about twenty miles a minute, agitating a surface four times 
as large as Europe and nearly oue-twelfth. of the whole 
superficies of the globe. The water in the lakes of Scot- 
land rose and fell three feet. The earthquake was per- 
ceived at Fahlun m Sweden, Bai'badoes^ and on Lake 
Ontario. The sea rose on the West India islands, and a 
ship one himdred miles west of St. Vincent suffered so 
severe a shock that the seamen were thrown upon the deck. 
64. The great earthquake of Calabria, Southern Italy, 
in A. D. 1783, was distinguished ^by the concentration of 
its violence, heaving the surface like the waves of the sea. 
Radiating from the town of Oppido as a center, its violence 
was manifested over an area of five hundred square miles. 
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About two hundred towns and villages were destroyed, and 

nearly one hundred thousand people perished. The move- 

oient was rotary, as shown by the twisting of the stones of 

Fig, 28. *'^6 obelisks of St. ]5runo, which were 

turned from six to nine inches from 
their former position. A chasm, a 
mile long, one hundred and five feet 
broad, and thirty feet deep, was form- 
ed; and another, three-fourths of a 
mile long, one hundred and fifty feet 
broad, and one hundred feet deep, 
with numerous elevations and de- 
pressions : and many disputes arose 
respecting the ownorF^hip of lands 
which had sliif'tod position. In the 
■vn- "'^ y -x ]:\y'.fo tract of land at 
iix^Luhof the Indus, with villages, 
was submerged, and another tract, called the Ullah Bund, 
fifty miles long and sixteen broad, was elev^'ud ten feet. . 
65. Violent and extensive earthquakes occur in the vicin- 
ity of the Andes, in South America. A terrible convulsion 
was experienced in ] &22 on the coast of Chili, by which 
an area of one hundred tlunie^: 1 square miles was perma- 
nently elevated three feet. In 1 S 12, LaOuajra and Caraccas, 
in South America, were destroyed by an earthquake of great 
violence. In December of the previous year, a series of 
convulsions coinmeneed along the valley of the Mississippi, 
from New Madrid to the mouths of the Ohio and St. Fran- 
cis rivers. The earth rose in great undulations. Lakes., 
twenty miles in extent, were suddenly formed, and others 
were drained. Extensive chasms opened in a direction 
North-cast and South-west, and now islands were formed in 
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the river. These agitations of the Mississippi valley 
ceased; when the South American cities were destroyed. 
This coincidence; together with the direction of the 
chasmS; indicates a subterranean communication between 
the localities; which are more than two thousand miles 
apart. The violent earthquake of GuadaloupO; which oc- 
curred in A. D. 1842; extended in a direction North-west 
to South-east; from Charleston; South Carolina; to the 
mouth of the Amazon river, destroying several towns in 
the West India islands. 

66. Hot-springs are common in the immediate vicinity 
of volcanoes. They are found upon the slopes of Etna 
and Vesuvius, but in great numbers, and with more im- 
posing features in that remarkable field of igneous agency, 
Iceland, where they are called Geysers — ^raging foontainB. 
Within a circuit of two miles more than one hundred of 
them may be found. They are situated in sight of Mount 
Hecla, in a plain at the foot of a hill of gray trachyte (an- 
cient lava.) The crater of the great Geyser is a flattened 
cone of silicious matter ; the basin within is of an oval 
figure fifty-six feet by forty-six, terminating at the bottom 
in a perpendicular pipe, seventy-eight feet deep. Usually 
the basin is filled with clear water of the temperature of 
180°. 

At times a subterranean sound, resembling that made 
by a volcano during an eruption, is heard, and then a 
slight tremulous motion is perceived on the rim of the 
fountain ; the surface of the water in the basin becomes 
convex, and large bubbles of stes^m rise and burst, throw- 
ing up the boiling water several feet high : a heavier 
noise is heard below, and suddenly there shoots up a 
column of water to the height of one hundred feet, dis- 
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parsing at the Bummit into daizling white foam. After % 
brief period, a coltunn of steam isaaes, with a loud, roaring 
noise; this is followed b; another column of nater higher 
than the preceding ones, mingled with Btoncs accompanied 
by lond detonatioue The phenomenon lasts a few mm 
ntes, and then the baam resumes ita tranquil state These 
waters encmst the aorronndiDg soil, and all substonoes 
upon which they fall, with nilica 
Fig 20 




Boiling springs are found also in the Azori^n, Java, and 
the volcanic regions of Central and South America. 

Thermal springs are not confined to the vicinit}- of 
active Tolcanoes, but are found in the Alps, and Pyrenees, 
in Vir^nia, Arkansas, and Oregon. In all cases, however, 
they are oitunted near mountains or rocks which have been 
■objected to igneoni agency. The temperature of the 
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iroter varies in different springs; that of the aereatj 
springs id Arkansas ranges from 118° to 148°. Thermal 
waters are charged with salts and gases ; hence thej an 
mineral waters, as those of Bath in England, Wieabaden 
in Germany, Saratoga, and the Sulphur Springs of Vir^nia. 
67. Another apparent manifestation of igneous agen- 
cy is the gradual elevation or rub$idence of portions of the 
earth's surface. An interesting example of this is presented 
by the remains of the temple of Jupiter Serapis, at Pua- 
suoli, on the shore of the Bay of Baiee, near Naples. The 
*''K ^0. building was originally of a 

quadrangular form, twenty 
feet in diameter, the roof he- 
's 11 I W'^' '°S supported by twenty-four 
a M j 1 i_-A granite CO. uuins, and twenty- 

■ .^ ■ ■■ ■■■n .^^ gf marble : three of them 
'e still standing. The tallest 
I of them is forty-two feet in 
I height; the surface is smooth 
' and uniigured to an elevation 
of twelve feet, where oom- 
pfliBM u Ehnpii. mences- a band of porforations 

made by the Lithodomos (liihos, stone, and domm, a house,) 
a shell-fish inhabiting the Mediterranean sea. These per- 
forations, many of which still contain shells, cover a space 
of nine feet, and are so uumcioua and d<!ep aa to prove that 
the pillars were for a long time immersed in sea water ; the 
lower portions were protected by rubbish and puzzolaaa — 
Yolcauio tufa ; the upper portions projected above the water, 
beyond the reach of the litLudumi. Tlic platform of the ' 
temple ia now one foot below high-water mark, and the sea 
is one hundred auJ twenty feet dislaut. These columns 
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have been depressed and again elevated more than twenty 
feet, the relative level of the land and sea having changed 
at least twice since the Christian era, so gently that 
these columns have not been prostrated. Professor Bab- 
bage attributes their tranquil depression and elevation to 
the contraction and expansion of the rocks on which 
they stand, in consequence of variations of temperature. 
A small volcano — solfatara — and a hot spring exist in 
their vicinity. The columns are again gradually sub- 
siding, 

68. The gradual change of relative level of sea and 
land, on an extensive scale, in regions remote from active 
volcanoes and violent earthquakes, is exemplified on the 
coasts of the Baltic sea and Northern ocean. Beds of mar 
rine shells and sunken rocks have been raised above the 
water-line, and the shells of species now living on the 
shore are found fifty miles inland and at an elevation, as 
ascertaiaed by Bravais' measurements, of six hundred feet 
above the ocean. The northern portion of the coast rises 
most rapidly ; the average elevation is stated to be four 
feet in a century. Raised beaches found in England at a 
height of from twenty to two hundred feet above the 
existing sea-level, with shells and all the features of the 
beaches of the present sea-coast, show the same process on 
that island. Mr. Darwin has also shown that the southern 
part of South America, at least twelve hundred miles on 
the east coast, from Bio de la Plata to the straits of Ma- 
gellan, and a greater distance on the west coast, has been 
raised from one to four hundred feet. The north-eastern 
coast of the United States is supposed to be in the same 
process of gradual elevation. On the other hand, a large 
portion of the coast of G-reenland has been for four centu- 

6 
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ries gradually sinking. Ancient buildings on low islands 
and near the coasts, have been submerged. The depression 
of extensive areas in the Pacific and Indian oceans is 
proved by the existence of banks of dead coral several 
hundred feet deeper than the limit at which the animal 
can have lived. On the coasts of Europe and America 
are found submarine forests^ consisting of trees and 
stumps, together with peat, in the position in which they 
originally grew, depressed several feet below the level of 
the sea. 

ORGANIC AGENCIES. 

69. Although organw agencies are less influential in 
modifying the crust of the globe, than aqueous and igneous 
agencies, still vegetable and animal bodies not unfrequently 
make up a large portion of important and extensive rock 
formations ; and are regarded by the geologist with special 
interest because they furnish the clearest indications of the 
physical conditions of the globe at the time and place in 
which they lived. 

70. Marine plants which oftentimes cover the surface 
of the ocean so thickly that ships are impeded in their pro- 
gress by them, are very perishable, and contribute little to 
the formation of rocks. But the remains of terrestriid 
plants enter into the composition of soils, and form exten- 
sive deposits in the great swamps. Peat consists principally 
of the fibrous roots of mosses, especially of the Sphagnum, 
which continually throw up new shoots from the decaying 
extremities below When dry it consists of from sixty to 
ninety-nine per cent, of carbonaceous matter, forming a valu- 
able fuel. Peat beds, of from four to twenty feet thicknes8| 
ar« common in Ireland and Scotland. The " moss" on the 
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riyer Shannon extends over one hundred and fifty square 
miles ; and one-tenth of the whole island, it is estimated, is 
ooyered with peat, called by the Irish, turf. It is constantly 
accmnnlating, with a rate of increase afiected by the 
amoimt of moisture and other circumstances ; in Europe 
its increase is estimated at seven feet in thirty years.^ It 
is confined to the colder regions of the earth, since the 
heat of the torrid zone causes very rapid decomposition of 
organic matter. The process by which it is converted into 
eoal has been, in some instances, observed. In some peat 
bogs large trees have been found erect ; its antiseptic power 
over vegetable and animal substances is remarkabki 
preserving them from decay even for centuries. Peal 
swamps sometimes burst their barriers and deluge the sor- 
rounding country with black mud. 

71. The floods of large rivers carry down immense 
quantities of timber, which meeting obstructions accumulate 
in rafUj or pass on to the delta, or the ocean. On the Mifr*- 
sissippi and Red rivers, rafts have been formed several miles 
long, bearing soil and growing trees. The delta of the 
Mississippi contains many layers of wood undergoing the 
slow process of conversion into coal ; but much of the drifir 
Wixxi passes out to sea, and is conveyed by marine currents 
to far distant coasts, or becoming water-logged, sinks to the 
bottom of the ocean. The Icelander is supplied with wood 
for fuel and building boats, by the ocean, which brings the 
drift-wood of the Mississippi and the rivers of Central 
America to the coasts of his island. The vegetable growth 
of arctic climates is stunted and slow, while that of the 
tropics is gigantic and rapid. 

72. The most efficient organic agency in modifying the 
crust of the earth, is exerted by the most minute and insig- 
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oificant members of the Animal Kingdom — ^the coral Zoo- 
phi^tes and animalcules. 

73. The animals which produce coral are very simple, 
resembling plants both in their figures and colors. Until 
the last century they were described as marine plants and 
flowers. They differ from plants in having distinct mouths 
and cavities to receive and digest food, uid sensibility to 
pleasure and pain. They have no system of vessels for cir- 
culation, no glands, no distinction of sex, and no senses but 
those of touch and taste. Their texture is not that of jelly, 
but of flesh. They vary in size from a minute fraction 
of an inch, to eighteen inches in diameter. They live 
either solitary, or in masses of hundreds of thousands. 
Individuals are CBlled polyps ; the whole animal structure, 
whether simple or compound, is termed a Zoophyte. Coral 
is not a collection of cells in which the polyps may 
conceal themselves, but an internal skeleton : nor do they 
exhibit any instinct or industry in forming it. It results 
from vital processes in their system, which they no more 
control, than do the more highly organized animals the for- 
mation of their bones. The species are perpetuated by eggs 
and buds. The mode of budding is very similar to the 
budding of plants. A bud swells and bursts on the side or 
extremity of the parent, acquires tentacles and visceral 
cavity, and produces other buds and eggs. Polyps may also 
be multiplied by artiflcial section, each part having the 
power of reconskucting a complete animal. 

• Every Zoophyte, however large or numerous the colony, 
commenced as a single polyp ; successive budding may have 
produced myriads of polyps, which eat and digest separately, 
but all aid in the growth of the common mass. An injury 
to one of them is felt by the surrounding ones, but not al- 
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waye tbrongh the whole maaa. Some polyps may be tnnwd 
inside outward with no apparent injury, and the head of 
one polyp may be engrafted on the body of another. 
While the process of badding is advancing at the surface, 
death is occurring in the central and lower parts of tlie 
ooral, which, when dead) serve only to support the external 
living part. 

74. Numerous genera and species of these Zoophjrtes, 
have been described by Natomlisls. A few of them will 
serre as illustrations of their general appearance. 

Fig. 31, presents three branches 
of the Caryuphyllia, the polyps of 
which are of a, bright green color, 
and reside in the radiating cham- 

Eig. 33. 



Cuyapbjllia. 

The Meandrina, or brain- 
' stone coral, so called from ita 
resemblance to the convolutions 
of the br^n of animals, as seen 
in Figure 32, is of a brown color, 
■ud attains the Nse of several feet 
in circumference. In Figure 33, 
the same coral appears divested of 
its fleshy covering, and exhibits the 
cells within which the polyps par- 
tially conceal themselves. 

The Aatrea is a very common 
and widely difiosed species. It MoudiiiAitithoatpoina. 
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derivcH ita name from ita 
radiated or Btar-!ike appear- 
i polyp is repre- 
Bentcd in Figure 34, with 
ita tentefllea extended. It 
moves these tentacula, or 
which are arranged 
ibout its head, with great 
rapidity in taking its food. 
Fig. 35. 




When the animal is removed, the 
stellate appearance of the cart 
more manifest, as seen in Figiirt 

A still mote common genua, seen S^.-*^ 
in cabinets, and as mantel ornaments, 
is the Madrepore, Figure 36. It is ,&j 
branched and studded throughout \ 
with distinct cells. 

The Flustra, Figure 37, is adoli- 

Fig. 36. cat* coral, often attached to sea 

¥ weeds and shells thrown npon the 
shore. With a njicroscope, its po- 
lyps, if examined in the water, may 
be seen expanded, and retracted in 
their cells. 
75. Most corals are white, even 
when the animals secreting them 
are highly colored. But the Co- 
ralUum Bubrum — red or precious 
MidiopoTB. coral — is of a brilliant red color, 

while the investJog animal is bine. It is obtained from the 
Mediterranean and Red seas, and is extensively used for 
ornaments. This species is shown in Fig. 38. 
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An intereetiog variety of coral is the Tubiporo, or 
organ-pipe ooral, (Fig. 39,} compoBcd of parallel tubes, 
with tranarerse Pig. 38. 

^tes indicating 
mneeeBtoYe gene- 
lations. It ia 
foind groiring i 
in the Indian 
ocean several feet 
in oircumferenoe, and ilfl rich c 
Usnt ground-work for its polj'p of eutemld gre n 




ibnl 
«• lor 



Fig. 89. 




Or^BU-p^ Con]. 



Ehrcnberg spe ka n n bn 
aiaatia terms of tb exqu 
Bite beauty of fo ms and 
gorgeous coloi ^ f he 
corals of the Red sea. 
" What paradiae of flowers," 
says he " can rival in beau- 



ty these living wonders of the o 

76. It is in the extensive coralTec/s, that the Zoophytes 
evince the power of organic agency in modifying the sor- 
bce of the earth. The great reef along the line of the 
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northern coast of New Holland is more than one thousand 
miles long : a link of three hundred and fifty miles of it is 
continuous, with no passage or opening through it. Dis- 
appointment Islands and Dufif's Grroup are connected bj 
coral reefs so continuous that the natives travel over them 
from one island to another. Beefs occur in the Pacific 
ocean from one thousand one hundred to one thousand two 
hundred miles long, and from three hundred tb four hundred 
miles broad, and of a thickness from thirty^ to sixty feet, 
constituting an enormous mass of calcareous matter. These 
Zoophytes live only in warm seas and near the surface ; no 
indications of them are obtained from deep sea-soundings. 
Their growth is slow, but incessant, their numbers incal- 
culable : they are usually attached to the shores of rocky 
islands, or to the crests of submarine ridges, rarely at a 
depth exceeding sixty feet 

77. Coral reefs are classified as Fringing, Barrier ^ 
and Circular reefs : the latter are called, by the natives 
of the Pacific islands, atolh. 

Fringing reefs are belts of coral attached to the coasts 
of islands or continents. When the coast is precipitous, 
the belt is narrow; but when it is gently sloping, it is 
covered with coral until it reaches the depth of about sixty 
feet, where the* animals cease to exist. 

78. Barrier reefe are parallel to the coast, and sepa- 
rated from it by a deep channel. Figure 40 presents the 
barrier reef of Bolabola, in the Pacific ocean, encircling 
the island, but separated from it. The reef is in this in- 
stance covered with trees. These reefs vary from three to 
forty miles in diameter. On the ocean side they termi- 
nate abruptly in deep water; but within, the slope is 
gradual. On the outside, the hardier species of Zoophytes 
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m&intam a Btmdy growth, resiBting a heavy ocean nuf, 
while the frailer Tarieties flonriah in the placid waters 
within. 

Kg. 40. 




79. The circular reefa, or atolU, are the most common 
forma of coral iskadB. The diameter of the circles vary 
from one mile to forty miles, and thtir breadth from a few 
yards to more than a mile. They are not always clrcolar; 

Fig. 41. 




Tha Conl Inle — Wbitiundt^ 

one js Uiirty miles long by six broad They enclose & 
apace of qniet waters called a lagoon, which oommnniCRtea 
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with the ocean by one or more openings through the reef. 
The origin of these circular isles has been the subject of 
much discussion. They have been supposed to proceed 
from the growth of the coral upon the circular rims 
of volcanic craters beneath the surface of the ocean; 
and some of their phenomena favor such a view. But 
the subsidence of the islands^ about which the corals 
accumulate as fringing reefS; furnishes a more satis- 
factory explanation of their origin. Figure 42 presents a 
section of the island and reef of Bolabola. When the 
level of the sea was at the lower line^ a fringing reef at- 
tached itself to the island at a b and b A. As the island 
sunk in the ocean^ the reef grew upward, and formed the 
barrier reef a' a', the upper line now constituting the 
ocean level. It is now a vertical section of the reef, island, 

Fig. 42. 




Section of a Ck>ral Islazid. 

and intervening water of Figure 40. When the island has 
disappeared beneath the ocean level, we have the circular 
reef or atoll, enclosing a lagoon as in Whitsunday, Fig. 41. 
80. But the movement of the islands is not exclusively 
that of subsidence ; many of them have emerged from the 
ocean, and are still rising. The evidence of this is found 
in ancient reefs occurring inland and at great elevations 
above the sea. Upo^ the summit of the highest mountain 
in Tahiti, an island composed almost entirely of volcanio 
rocks, there is a reef of ancient coral attached to the rocki. 
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This could have grown only in the ocean, and has since 
been raised to it« present position. In the Isle of France 
also occurs a bed of coral, at a distance from the ocean. A 
portion of it is enclosed by two streams of lava, in which 
the characteristic effects of heat are exhibited in its partial 
erystalization — conversion into compact limestone or marble. 

81. Coral reefs, having grown np to the surface of the 
sea, extend laterally, increasing their breadth The con- 
stant action of the waves accumulates calcareous sand, 
shells, sea weeds and drift, upon sheltered portions of the 
reef: in the soil thus formed, seeds, conveyed by the 
ocean or by birds from islands or the continent, spring up, 
and the reef becomes a habitable island. 

The annexed figure presents a view of the peculiar fea- 
tores of a Pacific island, with its fringing and barrier ree£i. 

Fig. 48. 



A Pacific Ocean Island, with coral ree&. 

One of the most singular peculiarities of coral islands is 
the shore platform around them. It is a flat surface, often 
seyeral hundred feet in width, but little above low tide level. 
Upon this lie huge masses of reef rock, worn into fantastio 
shapes. The platform is the result of the abrading action 
of the sea, and is not strictly confined to coral rocks, but 
occurs in sandstone shores similarly exposed, as exemplified 
in Figure 44.* 



* Dana's (Geology of the United States Exploring Expedition. 
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82. The minutest forms of animal life, the miorogcopio 
animalcules, commonly called Tn/usttria, from their ocour- 
riog in great qnantitiea in water infosed with vegetable 
matter, are also important geological agents. Some of 
them exhibit the simplest conceivable conditions in whieh 
animal life can exist; but others show a complex organisa- 
tion, with muscular, nervous and vascular systems. Many 
of them arc covered with shields of silica, or the oxide of 
iron, whose remains, after the death of the animals, consti- 
tute extensive deposits, although they are so minute that 
40,000,000,000 of them occupy only one cubio inch. 
Ehrenbei^ has demonstrated the existence of monads, 
which do not exceed the twcnty-foor thousandth part of an 
inch in length, and so thickly crowded in the fluid as to 
leave intervals not greater than their own diameter. 
Hence he computes that each cubic line of the fluid eon- 
tains 500,000,000 of these monads. A drop of water, 
therefore, may include a number of these iufiisoria nearly 
or quite eqnal to the present number of human beings on 
the globe. They are found in the ocean as well as in fresh 
water. The beds of marl beneath peat swamps, and at 
the bottom of ponds, are composed chiefly of their shells, 
and are often several feet in depth. The red scam seen 
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floating on the snr&ce of stagnant water consists fre- 
quently of the shields of oxide of iron belonging to these 
animals. Ehrenberg has obtained several pounds weight 
of the silicious shields of infusoria, which he reared. In 
case tripoli, or '^ rotten stone/' (which is a mass of fossil 
infusorial shells,) should become scarce, he proposes to 
supply the market from this source. 

83. The rapidity of their multiplication is most aston- 
ishing, one individual of the Hydatina senta having been 
known to increase in ten days to 1,000,000; in eleven 
days to 4,000,000; and in twelve days to 16,000,000. Of 
another species, Ehrenberg says, one individual is capable 
of becoming 170,000,000,000,000 in four days. This rapid 
multiplication is effected by eggs, buds, and spontaneous 
division into two or more parts, each one of which very 
soon becomes a perfect animalcide ; this also accounts for 
their wide diffusion, and sudden appearance in countless 
numbers. They are found in the waters, upon the land, 
and in the fluids of living, healthy plants and animals. 
Only those, however, which have hard shells, leave any 
trace of their existence affcer death. Ehrenberg has de- 
scribed about one thousand living species. 

Snow is sometimes found in New Shetland and on the 
Alps, of a red color, and occasionally green. This is due 
to an admixture of p^g 45 

an infinite number of 
microscopic plants of 
low organization — 
many of them of the 
tribe of Algae. They lufusoria lu suow. 

are of globular form, celluler structure, and from one one- 
thousandth to one three-thousandth of an inch in diameter. 

7 
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Their liquid portions contain myriads of animalcHlei, Fig. 
45 exhibits a magnified view of these singtOar beings. 
Their nature b adapted to a very low temperature, so that 
they can not bear a temperature above the fireezing point 
of water, but when the snow melts they die. 

84. Molluscous animals, by furnishing eztensiye accu- 
mulations of sheUsy essentially modify the strueture of the 
surface of the earth. Shell-beds are found beneath the 
waters^ and upon the shores of the ocean, lakes and poiuis^ 
producing beds of shell marl. Some shell-beds consist of 
fragments of numerous species mingled indiscriminately, 
broken and drifted by the waves and currents; while others 
are made up of a single species that lived in community, as 
the oyster, which in some places covers the bottom of the 
ocean, excluding all other genera, several miles in extent. 
Some species live only in the mud, while others seek sand 
for their habitations. . Certain species live only attached to 
the shores, others in shallow water, and others stiU in water 
varying in depth from one hundred to one thousand feet. 
The number of families is much the greatest in shallow 
water, decreasing as we descend, and ceasing entirely in 
very deep water. Temperature, nature of the bottom, 
amount of light and food, determine the residence of each 
species. After the death of the animals, their shells, pro- 
tected from decay, constitute in some instances a large part 
of the mineral bed forming by deposits from the water in 
which they lived. 

85. The remains of Jtshes, reptiles^ qtuidrupecUy birds, 
insects, and of men also, are entombed in deposits now 
forming, but in much smaller quantities, than those of 
corals, infusoria and shell-fish. Extraordinary occurrences, 
as the engulfment of cities by earthquakes, the destruction 
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of immense shoals of fishes by submarine yolcanio ageney^ 
. the overwhelming of herds of cattle by sudden inundationSi 
and the drowning of clouds of locusts, produce accumula- 
tions of their remains, highly indicative of the state of the 
world at the time in which they lived, just as the fossils of 
ihe rocks, formed many ages, since, are characteristic of 
the periods of their formation. But the bodies of most 
land animals, even the hardest portions of them — their 
skeletons — ^undergo decomposition upon dry land, and leave 
no trace of their forms. 

86. The number of different kinds — species— of living 
plants and animals is very great. Eighty thousand species 
of plants have been described by botanists, and the entire 
number undoubtedly exceeds one hundred thousand. Prb- 
fessor Agassiz estimates the number of living species of 
animals at two hundred and fifty thousand ; mammalia — 
those which suckle their young, two thousand ; birds, six 
thousand; reptiles, two thousand; fishes, ten thousand; 
mollosks — shell-fishes, fifteen thousand ; insects and crusta- 
oeons animals, one hundred thousand ; and the star-fishes, 
ooral polyps, &c., ten thousand. While individuals of each 
of the species are constantly dying, the species is per- 
petuated through centuries. Some species, however, have 
beconie extinct, within the observation of man. We have 
no proof of the introduction of a species since the creation 
of the human race. 

87. The distrilmiion of plants and animals upon the 
surface of the earth is very unequal, being influenced by the 
amount of heat, light, and moisture. Each geographical or 
climatal region has its own species ; which, in the case of 
plants, constitute its Flora, and of animals, its Fauna. 
There are three great climatal regions, — ^the arctic, temperate 
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and tropical. The vegetation of the arctic re^on is confined 
to mosses, lichens, and a few trees of stunted growth. The 
Flora of the temperate region embraces the nutritions grains 
and fruits, with lofty trees of dense fibre, durable and strong 
— ^the pine, oak, and cedar. The tropical region greatly 
excels the others, in the variety and luxuriance of its pro- 
ductions. The plants of difierent continents in the same 
latitude are quite unlike; those of Africa, for example^ bear- 
ing little resemblance to those of South America or New 
Holland on the same parallels of latitude, each having been 
created in its own station. 

88. The Faunas also are capable of distribution into 
three principal divisions, in accordance with climate, viz., 
the arctic, the temperate, and the tropical faunas. The 
plants and animals found at high elevations on mountains 
within the torrid zone, resemble those of colder latitudes. 

The principal characteristic of the arcldc fauna is its 
uniformity, embracing few species, but very great numbers 
of individuals in each species. The same animals are found 
in it on the three continents, America, Europe and Asia. 
Some large quadrupeds belong to this fauna, as the moose^ 
the white bear, reindeer and musk-ox. Whales and seals 
abound in the polar seas, together with star-fishes^ jelly- 
fishes and small crustaceous animals, upon which the whale 
principally subsists : but very few polyps, and none whioh 
secrete coral are found in these seas. Very few insects 
live in this zone, and no reptiles. The color of the animals 
of the arctic fauna is frequently white, as shown by the 
white bear, the white fox, and the ermine^ and when of 
other hues is not brilliant. 

While the number of individuals of the temperate founa 
is no greater than that of the arctic the number of spcoies 
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is much grater and more varied. Very pumorons orders 
and genera of animals, with strong contrasts of form and 
color, are here presented. The members of this fauna on 
different continents are similar : some of the familieg, gen- 
era, and a few species are identical. The arctic and tem- 
perate fauna are not separated from each other by any very 
sensible limit, but gradually pass into each other ; a few 
species of animals range through the entire extent of both 
of them, as the musk-rat, the ermine and the European 
field-mouse. 

The predominant feature of the tropical fauna, is its 
great variety of animals with coverings of brilliant hues. 
Its members on different continents are quite unlike each 
other ; they are, however, more nearly allied to each other 
than to the members of the other faunas. 

15. Besides faunas separated from each other by differ- 
ence of climate, we have them more or less distinctly lim- 
ited by geographical features. The interposition of moun- 
tain chains, deserts and seas separate faunas in the same 
latitude. The animals of the prairies of America, the 
steppes of Asia, and the deserts of Africa, are peculiar to 
those localities. The fauna of Oregon and California is 
said to be m(»:e unlike that, of New England, than the Eu- 
ropean fauna is. Marine animals are distributed in the 
same way, into local faunas. The codfish does not wander 
fax from the Newfoundland Banks. The fishes of the coast 
of South Carolina are different from those of the West In- 
dies. Faunas that differ much are frequently found near 
each other, while similar faunas are oftentimes widely sep- 
arated. The range of a species is not affected by its powers 
of locomotion. The reindeer is no more apt to transcend 
the limits assigned it, than is the oyster. The distribution 

•7* 
i^ 
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of animals is not the result of external influences, for were 
it so, we should always find in the same circumstances sim- 
ilar animals ; but it is a law of their being, established by 
their Creator, analogous to the instincts with which He has 
endowed them for self-preseryation.* 

90. Among the causes modifying the structure of the 
globe, must be recognized the agency of man. This agency 
is exerted in controlling to a certain extent the operation 
of other agencies, aqueous, igneous, and organic, and in 
contributing to the rocks now forming peculiar mementoes 
of his existence. Human agency is apparent in the level- 
ing of portions of the earth's surface ; in the direction and 
restraint of water courses; in the destruction of certain 
species of plants and animals, and in the substitution 
of other species. By this means some genera of animals 
have become extinct, and others are yeiy greatly reduced 
in numbers. Beasts of prey disappear before advancing 
civilization, and those animals which are sought for human 
purposes, without domestication, as the beaver, the seal and 
the whale, are subject to incessant invasion. Since the 
discovery of South Georgia, in 1771, one million two hun- 
dred thousand seals have been annually destroyed, for their 
skins ; the animal b becoming extinct in that locality. In 
place of the trees of the forest, man substitutes other plants, 
particularly the grasses, thus essentially interfering with 
the natural laws of distribution. 

91. Human skeletons are found in rocks recently form- 
ed, as in the limestone of the shore of Ghiadaloupe. Por- 
tions of these skeletons are now in the museums of London, 



* PrincipleB of Zoology, by Agasaiz and Qoold, ohap. ziii. 
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Phis, and ObBrleBton. They were fonnd, together with 
stone hatchete, arrows, and pieces of pottery, io a rock con- 
sisting of fragments of oorals, Bhells and sand, cemented 
pretty firmly by the carbonate of lime held in solution in 
tbe water. The shells and oorals belong to species that 
now redde in the sea in tiiat Ticinity. Figure 46 prcscDls 
Fig. 4(1. 




» view of die specimwi in the British Museum. Oihcr 
entire skeletons have been disinterred from the same rock ; 
some of (Jiem found in a ntting posture. The bones have 
not been petrified, bnt eontiun a portion of their gelatine 
and tJie whole of their phosphate of lime. Stone hatchets, 
and a piece of gnuacnm wood having radely sculptured on 
one side a mask and on the other a frvg, have been found 
in the same bed. Human bodies clad in ekins have also 
been found preserved in peat swamps in £ngland, with 
coins, arms, and other implements, such as were used by 
the Britons at the time of the Roman invasion. Great 
numbers of human boiuga have been destroyed by sudden 
catastn>phc8, as earthrfuakc? inJ inundations. Thousands 
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were swallowed npby the great earthquake of Lisboo, (§63,) 
And hj that of 1780 in Jamaica, which gent a wave of the 
aea over the oil; of Savanna la Mar, sweeping off ever; in- 
habitant In 1787, a bnrrioane drove the sea upon the 
coast of CoTomandel, twenty miles inland, overwhelming 
ten thoosand of the inhabitants with a deluge of mud. ' 

92. Not only are the bodies of men thua preserved, but 
the products of their skill, as ooins, earthenware and glass. 
Thousands of ahipa are annuidly wrecked open the ooeui, 
inland seas and lakes : soch portions of their cargoes as are 
not rapidly oorroded or deoompoeed by the water, are soon 
enveloped by the mud or sand of the bottom, and thus be- 
come a part of the rock forming there. In figure 47 we 
have a specimen ^.^^^ 

of conglomerate of 
sand, glass beads, 
knives, &c. cemen- 
ted together by the 
oxide of iron which 
was dug np from 
the bed of the riv- 
er Dove, in. Der- 
byshire, Englanil.. 
Two silver pen- j 
nies of Edward I. 
are enclosed in the 
specimen, which 
are supposed to have been a portion of the treasures of the 
Earl of Iffiujaster, loet while croeamg the river, more than 
five oentories ago.* 

* ManteD'i " Wondns of Oeologj." 
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93. An examination of the phenomena of Nature, with 
reference to the causes now modifying the structure of the 
globe, exhibits an incessant series of changes, slow and im- 
perceptible, or sudden and conspicuous, by which the fea- 
tures of the Earth are easentiaUy altered. The atmospheric 
and aqueous agencies continiially wear down the dry land, 
and if not counterbalanced by other forces, would ultimately 
reduce it to the leyel of the ocean ; while the organic and 
igneous agencies are accumulating and elevating mineral 
matter aboye the ocean's level. What is now dry land was, 
some thousand years since, the bottom of the ocean, and 
the present seas cover portions that were then dry land. 
The geological history of the world is discovered by the 
study of the deposits thus made, and thus elevated. Some 
degree of funiliarity, therefore, with the operation of these 
natural causes on a large scale, is indispensable to the geo- 
logical student, to enable him to interpret the meaning of 
those past events, the results of which constitute the phe- 
nomena of geology. 
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THE STRUCTURE AND POSITION OP ROCKS. 

94. The term rock in Otology indicates any aggregation 
of minerals^ hard or soft, compact or loose. The desert of 
Sahara is a sand rock ; so in like manner masses of clay and 
gravel are rocks. The structure and position of rocks de- 
pend upon their origin. The most obvious distinction of 
mineral masses is into stratified and unstratified rocks. 

Stratified rocks are such as occur in layers included be- 
tween nearly parallel planes ; varying in thickness, from a 
fraction of an inch to many feet. The whole mass of rock 
is sometimes called a stratum, and the parallel subdivisions 
of it are termed beds or layers ; the more minute subdi- 
visions are laminaB, which are generally parallel to the planes 
of stratification. The term bed is also applied to a mass 
which is wedge-shaped, or lenticular, as a bed of gypsum, 
salt or coal. Such beds are said to be subordinate to the 
strata in which they occur. 

As strata origiuate from deposition in water, the strati- 
fied rocks are termed aqueous and sedimentary. When the 
deposit is made upon a level surface and in quiet water, 
parallel horizontal laminaB are formed ; but materials depo- 
sited upon a steep shore, produce oblique lamination. When 
the depositing waters are agitated by waves, the laminae arc 
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waved, and exhibit what are oalled rippk marJa, as exem- 
plified in Fig. 48. 




Such ripples ma; be seen in the Bond and mod not only 
on the shores, but &t the bottom of rivers, lakes and the 
ocean. Laminie sometimes ooonr highly curved, and twisted. 
They could not havo been deposited in these shapes, hut have 
BBBumed them after deposition in consequence of the une- 
qual pi c a am e the; have snstMned. 

95, The stratified rooks consist fdfragmenla of crystal- 
line minerals, which are made to oohero by pressure, or hy 
soma cement; henoe they ore called medhanical, to dis- 
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Fig. 49. 
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tingniBh tiiem horn thoee which exhibit a oryfltalline strno- 
tare, due to chemical agency. Bat the subordinate beds of 
Tock-Balt, gypaum, &c., are chemical precipitateB &om solu- 
tion, and some stratified rocks bear the characters of botli 
ogendea. 

Fig. 60. 
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06. A wucretionarg Btructnre oftentiiiiea psmdea 
rocks. The forma of the concretiona arc nriom — flpheri- 
cal, eUipeoidal, lenticular, &c. SometimeB, by oompreBBing 
each other, thoy become indexted and assume TKriooa 
iTTegalar Bhapoe. They are frequently cryatalline and con* 
centric, having a leaf, stick, fish, or other organic sobitanee 
BB a BOoleoB ahoat trhicli they have aocoinulatod. Some 
<rf (hem have fiaanroe within, dividing the roaas into irrega- 
l«r ahapea, which sometimes resembte the markingB of the 
tartlfi'a ahcll; henae they are called turSe-itonet. The 
name oommonly ^plied to them is tepfaria, (from leptam, 
a partjdon.) The crevices are often filled with calcareous 
spar — oryBtalliaed limeatone. From theao is prepared an 
eifleUont hydranJio cement. 

Rg.61. 
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The adjoining out exhibits the septaria in the slaty 
banks of the Hnron river. Many of them are worn oat 
of the banks and precipitated into the river : some of them 
are several feet in diameter. Some of the claystoncs 
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fonnd in England are so ragnlnr in figure and so amootti afr 
to have given rise to the suppoeition that the; were turned 
ia a lathe, and to have been used for money. In this 
oonnby, they are tunolly thought to be the work of water 
or ctf the Abori^nes.* They are caused by molecolar 
atlnction, and oocnr mostly in clay roi^. Similar otmore- 
twna of iron ore oooor in regolarly ellipsoidal fignrefl in 
the sandstones associat«d with the ooal, and are called Jnd' 
ttey iron ore. CoDcretions are sometimes arranged in layers 
in a portiou or the rock, while other portions are entirely 
free from them. They Bometimee consist of alt«niatjiig 
ooatfi of calcareoos spar and iron ore. 

97. A amcentrxc ttntcture is of frequent ocenrrenoe in 
the shales and sandstones of New South Wales. Profeaaor 
Dana gives it remarkable insttmce of it, iUostnted by the 
aooompanying figure. On either mde of a vertical E 




Mm 

In Srw Sonth WilMt 



is a circular area of ten feet, in which the concentric coata 
of sandstone ore tnm half an inch to two inches in thick- 



• Hituhcook'a Oeologj. 
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ness. This structure gradually loses the ourvature and dii* 
appears. Globular concretions also occur here, resembling 
cannon balls dropped into mud, which are compact and 
hard, having some foreign bodies, as carbonized wood or 
pebbles, for their nuclei, though not always at the center 
of the concretions. In some places they are ten feet in 
diameter, covering the surface like artificial domes, and 
looking like a village of rounded huts.^ 

98. With reference to their mineral ingredients most 
stratified rocks are included in the three following divisions 
— the sand grov^, the day group j and the lime group. The 
members of these groups exhibit various degrees of fineness 
and compactness in their structure, and are designated are- 
naceousj argillaceous, and calcareous, as sand, clay, or lime 
is the characteristic ingredient. 

99. Stratification is the most general condition of the 
rocks constituting the crust of the earth, covering nine tenths 
of its surface. Stratified rocks always overlie each other in 
a constant order of succession, A stratum, which in any 
one situation underlies another, will never, in any other 
situation, be found above it. Certain strata maybe in some 
places deficient, but all those which occur together are in- 
variably in the same relative positions. Thus if six strata 
be designated by the letters a, b, c, d, e, f, in the order 
in which they succeed each other, and b, d, be deficient in 
any locality, the order of the others will always be A, C, E, 
F. In some instances the strata have been displaced so as- 
to bring them in an order of succession difierent from that 
in which they were deposited, as is shown in Fig. 53. where 



* Dana's « Geology of the United States' Exploring Expedition." 
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dw Htnta havo been 
fiilded in Bnch a way 
M to oanM a repeti- 
tion of them : 
inverse order. 
atratnm 6 was the 
lowest, and the oth- 
ers rested npon it in 
the Bsoending order 
5, 4, S, 2, 1, The upper part, of the eurvatore has been 
worn off, BO that the strata appear at the surface a, a, in an 
onofiual order of superposition. Such an instance is called 
a folded axia. 

100. Strata are Fg 54 

deposited horizon 
tally in obodienee 
to grarity and some 
of them retain the 
horiiontal potitioi 
bat most strata are 
inclined to the ho 
mon, having been 
fllevated to various 
angles, by subterra ' 

nean forces, since their depositioi 
four strata deposited horizontally 
same strata elevated by subterranean forces, with the upper 
most ones rent 
Subsequently at- 
mospheric and er^^g*^ 
aqueous agencies 
wear (^ the upper 




In Fig 55 we have 
Figure 56 presents the 
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Fig. 66. 





portion of the beat strata, which now appear incliaed to the 

horizon as in Fig. 57. 

The dip of a rock is 

die angle which the 

plane of the stratum 

makes with the plane of the horiion ; and is reckoned from 

He- 58. 0" to 90°, When the dip ia 

^^^ 90° the strata are, of couTBe, ver- 

^aKgrn tical In the Isle of Wight is a 

^^^^ffff |™fe ^ *, series of Btrataelevon hundred feet 

^f P ^^ thick in this position. The esam- 

||S|j, f m pie m Fig. 58— strata in Wales, 

BliMlt l :. i I i. x_L_^ on which Powis Castle la boilt, is 

fmt ^ stiu.. gj^gn Y,^ m, Murehison, in his 

" Silanan Sjatcm Yerttcal strata occur on a much larger 

Boale m the cli& of Savoy Strata of calcareous shale in the 

Alps stand vertical for mote than one thousand feet in depth 

and then cture round to their appropriate position. 

101. The dip of the strata is determined accnratelj hj 
means <^ an instrament called a clinometer; hnt it may 
ordinarily be aitimated with sufficient accuracy by the eye. 
As a general &et, the deepest strata are most highly in- 
clined. The direction in which the edge of an upturned 
Btntom appears at the sur&oe ia called the gtrilce or hear- 
xjtg. If % ridge nms North and South, the dip of the 
beds im Eait utd Weit, and their strike or bearing North 
8* 
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Fig. 5S. 




Cnrrsil Strata of tba iHllen Alp. 

and Sonth. A pocket compass will enable tbe observer to 
determine the strike. Tbe line of dip is always at rigbt 
aogles to that o£ stiiike. Horizontal strata have neither 
dip uor bearioig. If we y lace a book upon the table with 
the edges of the leaves downward, as in Figure 60, and 
remove one cover a short dis- 
tance from tbe leaves, this cover 
ma; represent a dipping stratum, 
the dip becoming lees and less as 
the cover is raised, nntjl it be- 
comes horizontal — parallel with 
tbe table — when tbe dip ceases. 
Tbe back of tbe book, a a, exemplifies the strike. The 
anticlinal line or axis is a line along tbe sommit of a 
ridge or mountain range, from wbicb the strata dip in op- 
posite directions. If both covers of the book be thrown 
partially open, tbe anticlinal axis will be represented b; a 
line along tbe back of the book. The lynciinal line or 
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asis ia the line in a Talley toward nhiob the atrau dip. 
To repreeent this, turn the book over, pboing the buk 
apOD the table, open it partially and the line between tbL' 
pages will present the ^rnelinal line. 

102. The dip is osnallj eadly disoemed, bat as the 
edge^ of highlj inolined strata may give rise to horiiontal 
lines on the fiwe of a Tortioal cliff, aa seen by an observer 
in the line of their sbrike, their dip wonld not be appueat. 
A break in the oliff, giving a section of the strata at ri^t 
angles to their strika, wonld at onoe discover their dip. 
Thus the strata in Uie headland, Figure 61, would appear 
perfectly horiiontal to an observer in the boat directly in 
front, while a person on the shore facing a section at right 
angles to the strike of the strata, wonld at onoe perceive 
that tbay dip 40°. The abrupt termination of strata in a 
Jie. 01. 




beadl&nd is called an etcoTpment. When the strata dip in 
all directions &om a point, as around a arater of a volcano, 
the line of strike is circular or elliptical, and tbe dip is 
itud to be qua-gua-ver$ai. When the strata come ont at 
die Bor&oe they are said to outcn^. 
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103. An sBScmblage of rocks formed under tjie suue 
aucninslaticea, consequently possessing some charaoteristioB 
in common, ia called a fornnuion. It often embraces dif- 
ferent substancee ; the Lias form&tion includes the Li«s 
limeBtonee, shales and marls, as does the Coal fonnation 
the rocks associated with the coal. The time during which 
BDch a group was formed is called a geological period. 
When sucfessive strata or groups of strata are parallel to 
each other, they are sud to be conformable; when not 
puallel, they are unconjbrmablt. In Fignre 62, the strata 
abed tre conformable, as are also e/g h; bat the two 
groups or formations are'ADOonfonnable.-* This indioatefl 
Hg 62 
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that tho group e/g h had been formed and elevated befiMfe 
&t other group was deposited upon them. As the stratifi- 
cation of different formations is usually nnconfonnable, it 
is inferred that there have been several different periods 
during which the various formations were deposited and 
elevated. The elevation of the strata has not always been 
perfectly equable j hence fissures occur, on either side of 
which portions of the same stratum an fbnnd at difibrent 
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heightB, as at /in Figure 62. These interruptions of the 
strata are particularly troublesome to miners working beds 
of coal or ore, and hence they have been called trottbleiy 
faults, or slips. The fissures are usually filled with sand, 
earth, and angular fragments of rocks. When the fissure 
extends to the surfkce and has considerable width, it is 
termed a gorge ; when it is still wider, it is called a vaUey, 

104. The thickness of strata is determined by measure- 
ments applied to their edges. If they are yertical, a 
measure applied horizontally to the edges gives their 
thickness ; but if they are inclined, it is ascertained by a 
simple trigonometrical process. Having measured the 
breadth of the upturned edge, and ascertained the dip, we 
have the hypothenuse and angles of a right-angled triangle, 
from which the perpendicular side-— the thickness, is easily 
obtained. The total thickness of the strata is various in 
different places. Dr. Buckland estimates the thickness of 
European strata at ten miles. The stratified rocks usually 
contain remains of plants and animals, and are then called 
/ossili/erous, 

105. The unstratified rocks exhibit no arrangement in 
parallel layers, are of crystalline texture, and, having un- 
dergone the action of heat, are called igneous rocks. They 
occur in three different positions : beneath all the stratified 
rocks, granite being the deepest known rock; above the 
stratified rocks, constituting the summits of the loftiest 
mountains ; and thrust into the strata, as veins and dikes. 
The unstratified rocks are found principally in mountains, 
and are not widely diffused at the surface, of which they 
constitute not more than one-tenth, but beneath the thin 
crust of strata are supposed to form the great mass of the 
globe. They cause extensive changes in the characters 
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and portion of the stnta witb which they como in contoot. 
The oDBtrAtified rocks arc entirety doToid of tho rcmaim 
of tumnol uid regetablo bodics- 

106. Veim are usoally maascB of igncooB rocha injected 
from below into fissures in both stralificd and uostnttiBod 
rocks } aab-dividing as they advoDcc, and becoming mere 
Fig. 61 




threads, they disappear. They are froqneDtly chomioaify 
united to the udes of the fiasiires, but sometimes do not 
adhere to them. Their ooDtenle are sometimes infloonoed 
by the characters of the rocks through which they paM. 
Di&ei are large veins of trap-rock, porphyry or lava, ex- 
tending in some instanco8 seventy miles, with a thicknoBB 
of several yards. Bikes are nearly strugfat^ while voiiu 
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!ire very tortnona. As dikes are very omnpaet and hud, 
the Btrota throngh which they paw are often worn away, 
and they are left etauding out lit" walla. Dikea and veinB 
freqoenttj inloraeot; in which oaae that which ontBthrangh 
the otlier most be the hut empted, and henoe Kpreral mo- 
oeseiye periods of emption are proved in the granite, tnp 
and other igneooa rooks. Some veins are found entirely in- 

Fig. U. 




S^tm 



cloded in tlie rook, uid are not bsoeable to any suus of 
similar oconpoation but appear to have separated from the 
roek in whioh they lie. These are called veins of Begrega- 
tion. YtaoB and dikes cross the strata at various angles, oitd 
are soroeanus intmded between the slnta, and spread out so 
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U to rasemble true beds ; but they hare no laminatim. 
The coutentfl of veins are ezceedinglj varied ; indeed it is 
preenmed that they contain all elementary Babstonces known 
to chemistfl. They are divided into two olassei — the metai- 
li/erout and non-metaili/ermu. The cont«ntB of dikes are 
mach more limited in kind and uniform in ohanoter. 

107. A concretionary stmoture on a large scale is oo- 
oasionally seen in igneous rocks, but a more interesting 
structure exhibited by them is diat which produces regular 
columns, varying in size from an inch in diameter to seve- 
ral feet; in length, from one to three hundred feet; and 

Pj ^ in number of mdes, 

from three to twelve. 
They are so aooonitely 
adjusted to each other 
that no space intervenes 
between them, and fre- 
quently consist of j(»ntfl 
with alternate convex 
and concave surfaoes : 
'*' they are usually straight, 
bnt sometimeB hif^y 
curved. 

108. Mr. Lyell distingnishes the igneous rooks into 
two classes — the volcanic, and the j>lwtonie. The volcanic 
are those which have been produced at or near the sur&oe 
of the earth, as are the lavas of volcanoes of the present 
period ; but simikr rocks have been poured ant upon the 
land or the bed of the ocean, and have been 'injected into 
fissures neor the surface, at many different epochs. The 
plntonic rocks appear to have been formed under enormons 
pressure at great depths in the earth. They di%r from 
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the Yolcanio in being more highly crystalline, and free 
from the pores, or cellular cavities which characterize the 
volcanic. The granites and porphyries belong to this 
class. 

109. There is another class of rocks, which partake of 
the characters of both aqueons and igneous rocks. These 
lie upon the plutonic rocks, are highly crystalline in struc- 
ture, are destitute of organic remains, and yet are divided 
into beds precisely like the sedimentary formations in form 
and arrangement. These strata appear to have been de- 
posited in water in the usual way, and then to have been 
subjected to such a degree of subterranean heat as to 
assume a new texture. In some instances a portion of a 
stratum has exchanged its earthy for a crystalline texture 
through a distance of a quarter of a mile from its contact 
with granite, and has had all traces of its organic remains 
obliterated, while the remainder of the stratum retains all 
the characteristics of its sedimentary origin. Thus dark 
colored limestones filled with shells and corals have been 
converted into white statuary marble, and clays into slates, 
or schists. These altered rocks are called metamorphic. 

110. All rocks, whether stratified or not, are divided 
into masses of determinate figures, by natural fissures tra- 
versing them in straight lines, and forming planes of vari- 
able width. These filssures are called joints. Their faces 
are usually smoother and more regular than the planes of 
stratification, to which they are vertical, thus dividing the 
rock into cubical or prismatic blocks. Some joints are 
more open, regular and continuous than others, passing 
through several alternations of strata, dividing them from 
top to bottom, sometimes completely arresting the cross 
joints. These are called matter-jointi. The constancy of 

9 
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direction of these fissures is Buoh aa to indicate » general 
and long-continued agency pervading the whole strata. In 
Great Britiun, two-thirds of them ran north north-we«t to 
sonth south-east, and the remaining third at right utglea to 
that direction, independently of the dip or strika of the 
strata. Their origin is attributed to oontractitsi during the 
consolidation of the strata ; to expansioa and oootrtrOtion 
by alternations of 
temperature i and 
to electricity. In 
some sandstones 
and beds of iron- 
stone, there are 

' fractures. 

a dividing 
the surface into 
small polygonal 1^^' 

centric structure, 

as eshibited in figure 66. 

111. Some slate rooks are capable of indefinite miMlivi- 
sion in a direction not coinciding irith the planes of ibatifi- 
cation, nor with joints. This is termed cfeoiMijre. Tkedireo- 
tjon of the cleavage planes appears to bo, generally, panllel 
to the anticlinal line of the region in which the rocks oeonr, 
and is altogether independent of the dip of the strata. TIw 
strata on the two sides .of a monntun chain ma; dip id 
opposite direcrions, while the cleavage planes are Tcrtkil 
between them, and parallel to the anticlinal axis, SB is the 
case in the Alps. The phenomena of cleavage in rooks are 
ascribed to crystallization, or a re^irangemeat of the pv- 
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tioles of the strata, by whieh similar materials are collected 
in planes. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ROCKS. 

112. While little difference of opinion exists among 
geologists with reference to the general arrangement of the 
cocks, several systems of classification have been proposed 
by them.' These systems differ in the grouping of particu- 
lar strata and formations. Their diversity is a source of 
distraction to the student of geology, on account of the 
multipliciiy and discordance of the terms, which thoy iutro- 
duoe. All geologists agree in the division of rocks into-^ 
stEatified and unstratified — ^fossiliferous and non-fossilifer- 
an»— «nd in the invariable order of succession of the strat- 
ified foniliferous ; but it is not practicable at present to 
dstennine, in geological formations, the relative places of 
ciliiafm, orders, genera and species, with that acouraoy 
which characterises some other branches of natural science. 

118. The fondamental idea involved in systems of 
classification is the relative age of rocks, and formations. 
This, in the case of stratified rocks, is determined by the 
pomtion of the strata ) by the characters of the animal and 
vegetable bodies they contain ; and by their mineral con- 
sdtaents. 

114. The order of superposition of strata is manifestly 
indicative of their relative age, since the lowest stratum, 
upon which the others lie, must have been first deposited, 
and the others in order upward. But a difficulty attends 
the investigation of this order of succession, on account of 
the absence of some of the strata at any one place of obser- 
vadon. There is no place on the globe, where, if a section 
were made through the rooks, all the strata would be found, 
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because the strata are not contmuous round the earth, like 
the coats of an onion. Those parts of the globe that con- 
stituted the dry land while any deposit was forming in the 
seas, would receive no portion of the deposit, and as irregu- 
larities of distribution of land and water haye always ex- 
isted, parts of the surface must have suoceesively ocmsti- 
tuted continents and islands. This difficulty in obserratioii 
is obviated by the meeting and overlapping of the various 
formations. Thus, if six formations be represented by the 
first letters of the alphabet a, h, c, d, e,/, in their order, 
and at one place the formations b and e be missing, obser- 
vation at another place may give the formations a, &, c, dy/y 
tibus supplying the first deficiency h; and further investi- 
gation at other points, present c, d, e, /, thus enabling us 
to determine the order of succession of the six formations. 
115. Since each formation has fossihy remains .of ani- 
mal and vegetable bodies, peculiar to itself, we are enabled 
by means of them to determine whetlier strata whioh axe 
remote from each other geographically, as in America and 
Europe, were deposited at the same or difierent periods. A 
difficulty may seem to arise here, from what has been stated 
(§87) respecting the different animals and plants which 
live at present in different localities, but the diffidrenoes 
between the faunas and floras of different geological periods 
are much greater than those which exist between the ani- 
mals and plants of any one period. The difficulty, in the 
case of the older formations, is also much diminished by 
the great uniformity which characterised the finunas and 
floras of those periods ', they were less numerous and moire 
widely extended than at the present period. The relatiye 
ages of the more recent formations may be determined to a 
certain degree,^ by observing the number of Anim^lp and 
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plants oontained in them which are identical with species 
living at the present time. This number continually dimin- 
ishes as we recede from the present geological period, until 
no trace of the species that live at the present day is found. 
When two geological formations contain many fossils in 
common, we infer that they were formed at about the same 
period. 

116. Some mtneraU have been deposited, at certain 
periods more abundantly than at others^ still, different 
minerals have been deposited at the same period, their dis- 
tribution depending upon local circumstances, as at the 
bottom of the present ocean, in some places limestones are 
forming, at others clay-beds, and at others sandstones. 
Identity of mineral constitution, therefore, docs not prove 
strata contemporaneous, nor does the failure of that idenity 
necessarily indicate a different period of origin. When the 
fragments <^ rocks of one formation are included in those 
ci another, we have evidence that the rocks to which these 
fragments belonged were formed, consolidated and fractured 
before the others were deposited. The conglomerates, or 
pudding-stones, are filled with worn, rounded fragments of 
other rocks; indeed all the sedimentary rocks consist of 
fragments, fine or coarse, of rocks older than themselves. 

117. As the unstratified or igneous rocks occur in no 
regular order of succession, their age is not always easily 
determined. Their relations, however, to the stratified rocks 
frumish some intimations of their relative ages. When an 
igneous rock has passed through a stratum, causing disloca- 
tion or changes of structure, it is manifestly more recent 
than the stratum. A volcanic rock, as lava, may flow over 
strata producing its characteristic effects upon them, and 

subsequently other strata may be deposited upon it, accom- 

9* 
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uiodating tbemaelves t« its fona, bat esperieoinDg no beat> 
ing effects from it ; we can, in anoh oaM, identify the pe- 
riod of its eniptioD, as the one wbich elapsed between the 
deposition of the two bede. 

118 In A D 1680, Leibniti divided all racks int* 
two olaseex — stratified and unstratified — in aooordanee with 
their origin Sub^equontlf Lehmann, a German tninenlo- 
ffBt, classified the strUibed rooks, as 1 Primitive — those 
which contain no animal or vegetable bodies; 2. Secottd- 
arjf — those which cont&ined plants and animals; and S. 
Local — those which occurred in limited localities. Weinar 
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made foor olasses : the primitive, transUiony flcetz (flat- 
lying,) and alluvial. He proved that the stratified rocks over- 
lie eadi other in a constant order of snccession. He applied 
Uie term transition to the lower rocks which contain organic 
remains, indicating that the world was, during their depo- 
sition, passing from an uninhabited to an inhabited state ; 
}mjk£tz rooks coincided generally with the secondary of 
other writers^ and in the aUuviaX he included the most re- 
oent deposits. In the early part of this century, Cuvier and 
Brogniart proposed a new class called tertiary , and still more 
recently a fourth class called the quaternary^ has been 
formed to unbrace the diluvial or drift and alluvial deposits. 

119. A section of the globe coiuciding with the fortieth 
parallel of north latitude, shown in Fig. 67, exhibits the 
positions of the great mountain chains, with the stratified 
rocks sloping from and extended between them. The pri- 
mary, transition, and secondary classes of rocks only are 
indicated, and the proportions of the globe and its " crust" 
are necessarily sacrificed; fw those proportions refer to § 8. 

120. A classification extensively used at the present 
day embraces all the stratified rocks in five classes. 

I. In an ascending order, the first class is the primary y 
whose strata rest upon the unstratified, igneous rocks, are 
more or less crystalline in structure, and destitute of organic 
remains. This class includes the metamorphic rocks, de- 
scribed in § 108. Mr. Lyell designates these rocks, hypo- 
(/eiie, nether-formed, because they have taken their present 
form at great depths. 

n. The second class, the transition or palseozoicy are 
characterized by the remains of the earliest plants and ani- 
mals. This class embraces the great coal formation. 

III. The third class, the secondary, commences with 
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the new red sandstone above the ooal, and extends to the 
top of the chalk. 

IV. The rocks of the fourth class, the tertiary, are not 
generally so compact, nor so highly inclined, as the mem- 
bers of the first three classes. They contain the remains 
of many plants and animals, identical with living species. 

V. The fifth class, the quaternary , includes the super- 
ficial deposits, the transported sand, gravel, clay, &c. of the 
drift, and alluvial, together with the local deposits of peat, 
marl, bog-ores, and soil formed by the disintegration of 
rocks in place, including the remains of animals identical 
with the present species, and some recently extinct. 

121. The following tabular arrangement exhibits the 
five classes, together with their groups or systems of forma- 
tions. 



Quaternary, 



Tertiary, 



{ 



Secondary, 

Transition 

or 
Paleozoic, 

Primary, 
Unstratified 



Alluyium, 
Diluyium. 

Pleistocene. 
Pleiocene. 
Meiocene. 
Eocene. 

Chalk. 

Green Sand. 

Wealden. 

Lias. 

Triassic system. 

Permian " 

Carboniferous system. 

Old Red Sandstone or BeTonian. 

Silurian system. 

Cambrian 

Clay slate 
Mica slate 
Gneiss 

Rooks — Granite. 



{ 
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122. The unstratified rocks do not admit of a system- 
atic classification in accordance with a strict order of sue- 
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cession, but may be conyeniently arranged in groups, de- 
pending upon the nature and mode of aggregation of their 
constituent minerals. Each of these groups is also associ- 
jited with particular systems of the stratified rocks. 

I. The granite group, comprising granite, syenite, ser- 
pentine, porphyry ; of dense crystalline structure, and asso- 
ciated with the primary 4slass, and the Cambrian and Silu- 
rian members of the transition ckss, of strata. 

II. The trap group embraces basalt, green-stone, tra- 
chyte, amygdaloid ; of a compact' and less crystalline struo- 
tnre, and occurs in die upper transition or palo&ozoio, and 
secondary » strata. 

m. The volcanic group, less compact, vesicular, and 
associated with the tertiary, and quaternary deposits. 



CHAPTER III. 



PALEONTOLOGY. 

123. Most of the stratified rocks eontain the remains of 
animal and vegetable bodies, which have been imbedded in 
them by natural causes. That branch of geology which 
classifies and describes these relics, is called jpalseontalogy ; 
(palaioSf ancient; ontos, being; hgos, a discourse.) The 
bodies are called /ossih, or organic remains. The disco- 
very that particular fossils characterize certain deposits has 
greatly contributed to the rapid advancement of the science 
of geology. '^ Hence organic remains acquire a high degree 
of importance, not only from the intrinsic interest which 
they possess as objects of natural history, but also for the 
light they shed on the physical condition of our planet in 
the most remote ages ; and for the invaluable data they 
afford as chronometers of the successive revolutions which 
the surface of the earth has undergone. They have been 
eloquently and appropriately termed the medals of creation ; 
for as an accomplished numismatist, even when the inscrip- 
tion of an ancient and unknown coin is illegible, can from 
the half-obliterated characters, and fr^m the style of art, 
determine with precision the people by whom, and the pe- 
riod when it was struck ; in like manner the geologist can 
decipher these natural memorials, interpret the hierogly- 
phics with which they are inscribed, and from apparently the 
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most insignifioantrelloBy traee the history of beings of whom 
Qo other records are extant, and restore anew those forms 
of organization which lived and died, and whose races were 
swept from the face of the earth, ere man, and the creatoress 
which are his contemporaries, became its denizens/'* 

124. Fossils differ greatly in the degrees of pretervation 
they exhibit In a few rare instances animals have been 
preserved entire, with their flesh and skin. In 1774, the 
carcass of a rhinoceros was taken from the frozen sand of 
Siberia, with more hair on the skin than the rhinoceros of 
the present day has. At the commencement of the present 
century, the entire carcass of a mammoth was obtained 

Fig. 68. 




SlberiAa Mazunoth foancl in Crosco graycl. 

from an ice-cliff in Siberia, twelve feet high, sixteen feet 
long, and with tusks nine feet in extent. The flesh was so 
well preserved that the wolves, bears, and hunters' dogs 
fed upon it. The skin was covered with a mixture of black 
bristles, fifteen inches long, and wool of a brown color. 

* Mahtell^s Meilals of Creation. 
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More than thirty ponndB of the hair was collected. The 
brain and the capsnle of the eye were in a good state of 
preservation. The skeleton, Fig. 68, together with a large 
quantity of the hair, is in the Musenm of Natural History 
at St. Petersburgh. These animals are assigned to the 
pleistocene period, when they appear, to have been numer- 
ous in that locality. Dr. Mantell states that thousands of 
fossil ivory tusks are annually collected there, forming a lu- 
crative article of commerce, and that i^e remains of a greater 
number of elephants have been discovered in Siberia, than 
are supposed to exist at the present time all over the world.* 
Insects occur perfectly preserved, sealed up in amber, a fos- 
sil resin. Parts of the stomach and skin of large reptiles 
have in a few instances been found in older rocks, preserved 
by the antiseptic property of certain salts in the rocks. 
The '' eatable earths" which the inhabitants of some coun- 
tries have eaten mixed with saw-dust, consist of fossil infu- 
soria. Usually, the harder parts of animals, the bones, shells, 
and crustaceous shields only, have been preserved. 

125. In some cases no part of the animal or plant is 
preserved, but the space which the body occupied having 
been emptied by its decay is filled with mineral matter in- 
filtered, and thus presents a perfect caU; or if mineral mat- 
ter has not been infiltered we have only the mould. In a 
few instances impressions of only a part of the body, as 
foot-prints, are found. The tracks of birds occur in the 
New Red Sandstone above the coal. Fig. 69, though their 
skeletons have not been found below the chalk. Similar 
traces of other animals are met with in the same sandstone. 

126. Petrifaction consists in the substitution of mineral 

* Wonders of Geology, sec. 11. { 17. 
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for organic matter. In some instances the animal or veget- 
able substance is almost entirely removed, while the organic 
structure is retained, so that thin sections examined with 
the microscope, show the forms of all the fibres and vessels 

Fig. 69. 




Biid-tradu in Now Red Saiidft(»ie. 

in their proper places. Limestone fossils placed in acids, 
have had all the petrifying material dissolved, and yet ex- 
hibited the animal tissues in a perfect form. The process of 
petrifaction has been imitated artificially ; bones, leaves, &c. 

10 
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Fig. 70. 






Traclm of the Cbeizotheriiun. 



have been buried in mud and sand, and after the lapse 
of a few years have been found petrified. The process is 
influenced by the presence of salts, as the sulphate of iron, 
in the mud, and is accelerated by heat and pressure* All 
fossils, however, are not petrified ; nor does the age of the 
rock containing the fossil necessarily determine the amount 
of petrifaction : bones have been obtained from the Wealden, 
that were light and porous, while some from the most recent 
tertiary rocks were completely petrified. 

127. Plants are sometimes petrified, but have more fre- 
quently sustained chemical changes, by which their own 
elements have been transposed and their vegetable structure 
destroyed; subjected to moisture and pressure, secluded 
from the air they ferment, evolve heat, and are converted 
into bitumen. This change is partially illustrated by a 
mass of half-dried hay, which ferments, becomes of a black 
color, and sometimes generates sufficient heat to take fire. 
Bitumen is a black combustible substance, and liquid as 
petroleum, naptha ; viscid as asphaltum, mineral pitch ; or 
solid as jet^ cannel and bituminous coals. In like manner 
animal muscle, buried in wet earth from which the air is 
excluded, is converted into a fatty wax called adipocere, 
(adepsy fat, and cera, wax,) retaining no trace of the original 
musculiu* fibre. In some of the fishes of the Old Bed Sand- 
stone, their muscles, blood, &c., have been converted into a 
dark-colored bitumen, which in some places pervades the 
rock to 0uch a degree as to cause it to be mistaken for coal. 
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It resembles black wax, .or when fluid, the ooal tar of 
the gas works. This animal bitumen is eminently antisep- 
tic, preserving in all their elasticity the bones, fins, and 
scales enveloped in it, better than the oils and gUD?s applied 
to the old Egyptian mummies.* 

128. The petrifaction of animal and vegetable bodies is 
frequently accomplished by means of the metals. The me- 
tallic salts, the sulphate of iron for example, dissolved in 
the waters of the earth, are decomposed; their oxygen 
uniting with some of the elements of the organic bodies, the 
metals are precipitated as sulphurets. Hence fishes are fre- 
quently found incrusted with iron-pyrites (sulphuret of 
iron) while their internal parts are converted into stone or 
bitumen ; not unfrequently, however, their whole substance 
is changed into metal,, all the traces of organic structure 
obliterated, and their form only preserved. 

129. The most common petrifiersi, are carbonate of lime, 
oxide carbonate or sulphate of iron, and silica. A fossil 
petrified in limestone, however, will not necessarily be cal- 
careous. Many of the fossils of the chalk are flints, and 
those of clay-slates, calcareous. The cavities, as the interior 
of shells and hollow-bones, are often filled with crystals of 
limestone, or of silica, which, dissolved in water, was infil- 
tered into these closed cavities through the pores of the 
shell or bone. 

130. The meaiM requisite for determining the characters 
of fossils, are furnished by such a degree of knowledge of 
botany J zoohgyy and comparative anatomy y as is adequate 
to the determination of living species. The same modes of 
investigation apply to both fossil and living species ; they 



* Miller's Foot-prints of the Creator. 
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are the natural complements of eaeh other. Systems of 
botany and zoology are not complete without these extinct 
forms. In consequence of the relations which exist between 
the parts of animal frames^ the observer is enabled to de- 
termine from a single bone the form and position of the 
other bones, and the entire condition of the animal. Thus 
the sharp, retractile, curved claws of the lion require that 
the bones immediately above them on the foot, and with 
which they articulate, be of such a shape as will allow free 
motion; the bones preceding these require also to be 
adapted to the design intended to be subserved by the claws. 
With these claws are associated the pointed sharp teeth 
adapted to tearing and cutting flesh. In animals feeding 
exclusively on flesh we always find the intestines about one 
fifth as long as in herbivorous animals. Hence a single 
tooth, or claw, suggests to the comparative anatomist the 
general form and habits of the animal. A single tooth of 
the Iguanodon enabled Cuvier to decide that the animal to 
which it belonged was an herbivorous reptile. The scales 
of fishes are so highly characteristic that Professor Agassii 
has made their peculiarities the basis of his classification of 
these animals. A single scale found in the intestines of an 
Ichthyosaurus enabled him to identify the extinct species 
to which it belonged. In this way, peculiarities of stmo- 
ture reveal to the palaeontologist the characters and modes 
of existence of creatures that ceased to exist ages before 
the creation of man, and to the geologist the condition of 
the world at that period. 

131. The relics of animal and vegetable organization 
occur in almost every stratified rock, but in much greater 
numbers, and in a better state of preservation in some strati 
than in others. Nor are they equally abundant throughout 
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the same bed, some pordonB connBling almost exclnsiyely 
of them, while in others they are sparingly diffiised or en- 
tirely absent. Some limestones many feet in thickness are 
made up of shells or corals in countless numbers, cemented 
together by the carbonate of lime. But the greatest nnmbers 
of indiyidnals accumulated in a limited space are presented 
by the most minute animals. Soldani obtained from a frag- 
ment of rock in Tuscany, which weighed one ounce and a 
half, ten thousand four hundred and fifty-four marine shells, 
resembling the Nautilus. One thousand of them weighed 
one grain. Some of the Wealden strata in England one 
thousand feet thick, and deposits in Auvergne seven hun- 
dred feet thick, covering ai) area eighty miles long and 
twenty wide, are filled with microscopic crustaceous animals. 
In Germany a bed fourteen feet thick, is made up of fossil 
animalcules so minute that, according to Ehrenberg, forty- 
one thousand millions of them occupy but a cubic inch. The 
total number of organic relics in the rocks is inconceivably 
great since more than two-thirds of the earth's surface is 
covered by fossiliferous deponts, many of which are several 
thousand feet thicks They are found at an elevation of at 
least seventeen thousand feet above the level of the sea, in 
strata of the Himalayas and Andes; and are obtained in 
excavations more than two thousand feet below, the same 
level. 
. 132. The medium through which fossils have been de- 
posited has usually been the ocean ; and by far the largest 
number are those which lived in the sea, and hence are de- 
signated marine. Some, however, lived in brackish water, 
and the strata in which they are found are termed estuary 
deposits, as was the case in the coal measures, and the 
Wealden strata. A part of the Tertiary series contains 

10* 
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freik water animals and plants. Comparatively few ter- 
restrtcU relics ooonr : but the Wealden, Tertiary, and Dilu- 
luvial deposits contain some remains of land plants and 
animals. 

188. Fossils usually occur in the situations in which 
they were at the time of their death, and hence often have 
their most delicate parts preserved. Some of the shells of 
the Wealden retain their epidermis, and ligaments of their 
valves, showing that they have not been subjected to friction. 
But there are immense reefs of broken shells and corals, 
some of which are worn to fine dust, indicating the violence 
to which they have been subjected. 

184. In order to a fM appreciation of the import of 
fossils, we must be enabled to compare them with each other 
«t different geological periods, and with the existing races. 
This can be effected only by means of the distinctions and 
principles of classification used in Natural History. 

A gpecies is a group of individuals that are alike in every 
character not affected by accidental circumstances. Species 
are continued from generation to generation without the 
slightest change of character. Those variable changes which 
are produced by accidental causes, constitute varietiet. Spe- 
cies are not convertible into each other. We know of no 
power adequate to the production of a species, short of the 
direct act of the Creator. Species have been obliterated in 
thousands of instances in the former ages of the world, and 
in a few known cases since the creation of man. (§ 86.) 

A genus is an assemblage of species having certain char- 
aot^s in common. Genera usually embrace a considerable 
number of species, but a single species differing widely from 
all others may constitute a genus. 

An order is an assemblage of genera, as a clou is of 
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orders, while the whole are included in a kingdom. The 
t&sm& family and tribe are used to designate groups inter- 
mediate between genera and orders. 

135. We have seen (§ 87) that the plants and animiilff 
of the present period are distributed in floras and fauiuHi, 
limited by climate and other circumstances. The examina- 
tion of fossils in their beds shows that similar ^aws of c^w- 
tribtUian prevailed also at former periods. Classes and 
orders were, as they now are, very widely diffused, and 
genera often covered extensive areas, but species were re- 
stricted within comparatively narrow limits. In the periods 
of deposition of the earliest fossiliferous rocks, the temper- 
ature of the globe appears to have been higher than at 
present, and the faunas and floras less numerous, but cover- 
ing a wider range. A formation existing in different parts 
of the world, very rarely contains the same species through- 
out its extent. The fossilM of the chalk in £ngland are in 
very few instances specifically identical with the Amerioan 
chalk fossils : the genera are the same, and the species anala- 
gous but not identical. 

186. Examination of the successive formations of the 
fossiliferous rocks, shows that species of plants and animals 
have been introduced at different periods, continued for a 
time, then obliterated and their places supplied by others. 
The periods of duration of families, genera and species, are 
very variable. Species rarely extend through more than 
a single formation, but genera are often found in several 
successive formations, and in a few instances have survived 
all the mutations exhibited by the fossiliferous strata, 
having representatives in the existing races. Gknera, how« 
ever, and even orders are sometimes limited to a single for- 
mation ; in other instances they reappear after having ceased 
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through several formations. Those genera and iqpeoies which 
survive throogh several formations^ are sach as have a wide 
geographical distribution, and seem to be endowed with a har- 
dihood which enables them to endure changes of climate 
and oikei circumstances. Those species which live in deep 
water, with a more equable temperature are also more per- 
manent. Shellfish and crustaceous animals are more endn- 
ring than vertebrate animals : no species of fish has yet - 
been found in two successive formations. 

137. Geologists presume plants and animals to have 
been introduced at the period of the deposition of the lowest 
strata in which their remains are found, though it is admit- 
ted they may have lived at an earlier period, and all trace of • 
the existence of those first created, may have ceased in con- 
sequence of their frailty or the action of heat upon the 
lowest strata. Negative evidence on this subject is by no 
means conclusive. The failure to find the remains of a par- 
ticular animal in a formation, does not satisfactorily prove 
that the animal was not living during that period : contin- 
ued search may yet discover it ; or its mode of life may have 
been such as to render the preservation of its remains afiber 
death, very improbable. But if from the remains found in a 
formation, we can infer the adaptation of circumstances to a 
certain class of animals, we do not expect to find in that 
formation animals whose organization require other dream- 
stances. Thus in the coal formation whose plants dearly 
indicate the prevalence of a climate more elevated than that 
of the tropics at the present time, we do not expect to find 
indications of the existence of plants adapted to a temper- 
ate <yt arctic climate. 

138. The close of geological periods appears to have 
been the time at which most of the changes in species oo- 
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ourred; in some instaaoes the change — obliteration of the 
old species and introdnotion of the new — is sndden, abmpt, 
and in others gradual. The introduced species are in no 
sense modifications of^ or descendants from the species that 
preceded them. The Acts of Otology disprove the hypothe- 
sis which supposes that animated existences were all intro- 
duced as mere points of vitality — monads — from which 
by a natural process of development, without the interpo- 
sition of creative agency, they advance through continuous, 
regular grades, to the highest state of perfection and com- 
plexity. Mr. Hugh Miller has shown, on the contrary, 
that in certain orders there has been a degradation of spe- 
cies.* There was a time when reptiles represented the 
carnivorous and herbivorous quadrupeds, but such magnifi- 
cent reptiles have not existed since. There was a timer 
when birds seem to have been the sole representatives of 
the warm-blooded animals, but their foot-prints in the sand- 
stone show, that in size no birds of the present day can 
compare with them. Although^species remain constant in 
their characters, and changes are effected only by creative 
energy introduinng new forms, still progress is discernible 
in the beings which have successively peopled the surface 
of the earth — ^progress in their approach to the present races. 
In the vertebrate animab the order of succession has been, 
fishes, reptiles, birds, mammiferous quadrupeds, and finally 
man. The relation between animals and the periods at 
which they live, appears to be a part of the plan of the 
Creator, as truly as is their distribution. 

139. By a comparison of the fossils of different forma- 
tions, we learn that those which are most unlike are most 
— — 

* Foot-Prints of the Creator. 
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More than thirty pounds of the hair was collected. - The 
brain and the capsule of the eye were in a good state of 
preservation. The skeleton, Fig. 68, together with a large 
quantity of the hair, is in the Museum of Natural History 
at St. Petersburgh. These animals are assigned to the 
pleistocene period, when they appear to have been, numer- 
ous in that locality. Dr. Mantell states that thousands of 
fossil ivory tusks are annually collected there, forming a lu- 
crative article of commerce, and that ihe remains of a greater 
number of elephants have been discovered in Siberia, than 
are supposed to exist at the present time all over the world.* 
Insects occur perfectly preserved, sealed up in amber, a fos- 
sil resin. Parts of the stomach and skin of large reptiles 
have in a few instances been found in older rocks, preserved 
by the antiseptic property of certain salts in the rocks. 
The '' eatable earths'' which the inhabitants of some coun- 
tries have eaten mixed with saw-dust, consist of fossil infu- 
soria. Usually, the harder parts of animals, the bones, shells, 
and crustaceous shields only, have been preserved. 

125. In some cases no part of the animal or plant is 
preserved, but the space which the body occupied having 
been emptied by its decay is filled with mineral matter in- 
filtered, and thus presents a perfect cast; or if mineral mat- 
ter has not been infiltered we have only the motdd. In a 
few instances impressions of only a part of the body, as 
foot-prints, are found. The tracks of birds occur in the 
New Red Sandstone above the coal. Fig. 69, though their 
skeletons have not been found below the chalk. Similar 
traces of other animals are met with in the same sandstone. 

126. Petrifaction consists in the substitution of mineral 

* Wonders of Geology, sec. II. { 17. 
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for organic matter. In some instances the animal or veget- 
able sabstance is almost entirely removed, while the organic 
structure is retained, so that thin sections examined with 
the microscope, show the forms of all the fibres and vessels 

Pig. 69. 




Biid-tradu in Now Bed Sandstone. 

in their proper places. Limestone fossils placed in acids, 
have had all the petrifying material dissolved, and yet ex- 
hibited the animal tissues in a perfect form. The process of 
petrifaction has been imitated artificially; bones, leaves, &c. 

10 
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kre quite distincdve and are frequently very perfectly pre- 
served. A fragment of fosril wood cut very thin, vill, with 
the aid of a microscope, show the form and podtion i>f the 
vessels so clearly as to enable the observer to detennine 
the nature of the plant. 

The leavetf either entire, or itDpreBcdoiiB of theni are 
very common, and enable ns to distinguish between endoge- 
nous end exogenous structures. If the veins of the leaf be 
all parallel, or connected only by little transverse bars, the 
plant was endogenous ; but if they are unequal iu thiokneaa 
or arranged in net-like meshes, they belonged to an exoge- 
nous plant. The fiowen of some liliaceous plants hav« 
been found with their corollag, and calyses preserved, but die 
anthers and pistils could not be recognized. The preceding 
figure, Tl, presents a portion of a coal plant, discovered at 
Tftllmodge, Ohio, by Charles Whittlesey, Esq., which very 
closely resembles the corollas of some plants. The Jrvitt 
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of many plants ooour fossil in great profusion; as oones, nuts 
and seeds. 

Some trunks of trees have been found of great length ; 
as the Norfolk Island pine, forty feet long, in the carbon- 
iferous limestone of the Qraigleith quarry near Edinburgh, 
and the '^ petrified forest'' near Caifo in the Egyptian 
desert; where the silicified trunks of trees from forty to sixty 
feet in length and three feet in diameter, cover the ground. 
The resinous secretioiu of pines and other coniferous plants, 
are sometimes found fossil, as amber, which has been found 
in its natural position in trunks of trees. Some specimens 
of amber are black, showing the prdcess of bituminization 
ihey have undergone. This also is supposed to be the ori- 
gin of the diamond. 

142. The cellular plants, as the algae, occur most abund- 
antly in the most ancient fossiliferous strata ; in some of 
the Silurian rocks, entire layers are formed of a large species 
of sea-weed. Of vascular plants, the cryptogamous — ^feru, 
equisetum^ Hhd oalamite — are found predominating in the 
carboniferous rocks, but existed earlier than that period. 
Ab we asoend in the series of rooks from the secondary 
class to the alluvial, the fossil ferns diminish in number, 
as they do when we travel from the equator toward the 
poles at the present day, when of the one thousand five 
hundred species, one thousand two hundred are within the 
tropics. 

The gymnospermous plants — CycadeaB and Coniferous — 
were most abundant in the lias, oolite, and tertiary periods. 
The endogenous olass including the palms flourished during 
the tertiary period, though they are found to some extent 
in earlier periods. In the Illinois coal field a group of 
fossil palm trees has been discovered with their roots in the 

11 
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day, and their trunks in the coal and sandstone above. 
The geological position of the exogenous plants is in the 
tertiary and recent deposits. The lignite or brown coal is 
almost entirely composed of dicotyledonous trees, the poplar, 
willow, elm, chestnut, and maplew 

143. We have reason to presume that the history of 
fossil vegetation is not complete, since probably many 
families were too frail to be preserved, and many of the 
dicotyledonous class were not in situations favorable to their 
fossilization. The grasses, so abundant at the present time, 
seem to have been almost entirely absent from the second- 
ary period, when plants allied to them were flouric^dng. 
The exuberant growth of vegetation during the coal period 
has led M. Brogniart io conjecture that carbonic acid was 
more abundant in th^ atmosphere at that time than at other 
periods. The number of fossil species of plants at present 
recognised and described, is about eight hundred. , 

144. The various forms which the carbonaceous matter 
accumulated by plants presents — ^anthracite coal, bitvminoi» 
coal, jet, lignite or brown coal, and peat — depend upon the 
original structure and composition of the plants; upon the 
nature of the mineral deposits in which they were imbed- 
ded ; and upon their more or less complete seclusion from 
the air. The conversion of wood and peat into lignite and 
coal, is still occurring. In the state of Maine, true bitumin- 
ous coal has been found at the depth of four feet from the 
the surface, in a peat-bog of twenty feet thickness. Sections 
of the coal show that it is the remains of coniferous trees, 
immersed in the peat. The timbers of the Royal George, 
an English ship of war sunk off Portsmouth, and raised 
after sixty years immersion in the silt of the ocean, resem- 
bled in texture and color, the wood of submerged forests. 
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FOSSIL ZOOLOOT. 

The number of animals foesil, as well as recent, is so 
great and their stmctare so diversified, that an outline of the 
classification of the animal kingdom is indispensable to a 
due appreciation of the Divine plan manifested in their crea- 
tion and distribution. 

145. According to Cuvier's Classification, the animal 
kingdom consists of four great divisions — the Radiated, 
MoUtucous, Articulated, and Vertehrated. 

146. I. The Radiated division is so called because the 
animals belonging to it have their organs of ^ense and mo- 
tion arranged circularly, in radii &om a center. They 
either have no nervous system, or one very indistinctly 
marked. Some are fixed as the corals (§ 74.) ; others move 
about as the star-fishes, and sea-urchins. The division of 
Badiata embraces thi^ classes. 

1st. Sea-urchins, whose surface is studded with spines 
'^Hchinodermata, 

2nd. Jelly-fishes, including the Portuguese man of war 
and sun-fishes — Acalepliee, 

8ji. Polyps, attached to the earth like plants ; many of 
them secrete coral — Polypi. 

If sponges belong to the animal kingdom, they should 
be olassed witb the animals of this division. The crusts of 
the Edbinodermata are well adapted to preservation and are 
fbund in many of the formations, and the secretions of the 
polyps— corals — abound in the rocks. The jelly-fishes, 
having no hard parts, have very rarely been preserved. 
Agassiz estimates the number of liVing species t)f Kadiata 
at ten thousand. About one thousand five hundred extinct 
species have been recognised : they abound in the palce- 
oioio-— oldeet fbesiliferous — crocks. 
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147. II. The animals of the MoV/ascous division, have 
their nervous systems dispersed through their hodies in 
irregular masses; their muscles are attached to the skin, 
which in most of them is covered with a shell, and they 
have distinct systems of circulation and respiration. This 
division embraces three classes. 

1st. Those whose arms — tentacles — are arranged about 
their mouths, as the cuttle-fish — Cephalopoda, 

2nd. Those which creep upon a flat disc or foot, as the 
snails — Gasteropoda. 

3d. Those which have no distinct heads, and are en- 
closed in bivalve shells, as the oyster and clam — Acephala. 

As these animals lived in situations favorable to the 
preservation of their shells, we find great numbers of them 
fossil, and they are more frequently used to detenaine the 
identity, or relations of strata than an^ other class of fossils. 
Shells are either wiivalve, bivalve, or mvltivalve, according 
to the number of pieces which make up the shell. Some 
univalve shells are divided by tight partitions, and are 
called chambered shells. The branch of science which 
classifies and describes shells, is termed Gonchohgy. 

The Cephalopoda abound in the older strata ; and the 
other two classes in the more recent rocks. The total num- 
ber of living molluscous species is estimated at fifteen thou- 
sand. About six thousand extinct species are described. 

148. in. In the animals of the Articulated division, 
the nervous system is arranged in the form of two parallel 
cords, which at intervals swell into knots, or ganglions. 
The bodies of these animals consist of joints — ^articuli — each 
one of which is furnished with a ganglion. This division 
embraces three classes. 

1st. Insects, including spiders. 
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2nd. Worms, inclndiog leeches. 

dd. Grustaceous animals, as the lobster and trilobite. 

Insects are by £eur the most numerous class of animals, 
but as they are very perishable, and are devoured by many 
animals, few relics of them are found in the rocks : still they 
have been found as low in the scries as the coal. Spiders are 
first seen in the oolite, and scorpions in the coal. Worms, 
with the exception of a few which secrete a calcareous cov- 
ering, have left no trace of themselves in the strata. The 
entire number of species of the articulate is estimated at 
two hundred thousand. The number of extinct species now 
known is about eight hundred. 

149. IV. The highest division of the Animal King- 
dom is the vertebrcUed, whose members are characterized 
by a skull containing the brain, and a spine — vertebrae — 
containing the principal trunk of nerves. They have a 
skeleton, five senses, and red blood. Man belongs to this 
division. It embraces four classes. 

1« Animals which suckle their young — Mammalia. 

2. Birds. 

3. Reptiles, including lixards, snakes, turtles, and frogs. 

4. Fishes. 

The fossil remains of animals of this division are very 
important, intimating most distinctly the circumstances in 
which they lived. The members of this division first intro- 
duced were the fishes, whoso remains have been found in 
the lower Silurian and Cambrian rocks. Professor Agassiz 
distinguishes them, according to their coverings, into four 
orders. 1. Those with enamelled scales, like the gar-pike 
— GanoicU — (fig. 73.) 2. Those with the skin like sha- 
green, as the sharks and skates — Placoids — (fig. 74.) 
3. Those which have the edge of the scales toothed, and 
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Fig. 73. 



Fig. 74. 



Fig. 76. . Fig. 76. 






usually bony-rays in the fins, as the perch — Ctenoich — 
(fig. 75.) 4. Those whose scales are entire, and whose 
fin-rays are soft, like the salmon — Cydoid^ — (fig. 76.) The 
Placoids were first introduced; and the Ganoids succeeded; 
while Ctenoids and Cycloids were later, commencing at the 
close of the secondary period, and constituting three-fourths 
of the existing species. 

The number of living species of fishes is eight thousand^ 
and of extinct species now known, nine hundred. 

Reptiles first appear in the New Red Sandstone, and 
become predominant in the Oolite. Their remains aiw 
among the most remarkable in the strata. Tortoises are 
found in all formations above the coal. The number of 
species of Reptiles is estimated at two thousand. Of the 
extinct species one hundred and twenty are known. The 
tracks of birds are found in the rocks abundantly, as low 
as the New Red Sandstone, and their skeletons in the 
Wealden, Tertiary, and Diluvian. There are supposed to 
be six thousand living species of birds, and thirty-five ex- 
tinct species have been recognised. 

The remains of Mammalia first appear in the Oolite, 
in which some species of Marsupials (animals furnished 
with a pouch for the protection of their young, as the Opos- 
sum) have been found, but the remains of animals of this 
class are found principally in the Tertiary strata There 
are probably two thousand living species of Mammalia; and 
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two hnndTed and uveaty-five eztinot Hpocies are described. 
IfiO. The feoAl remains of fiaheB, reptiles, and some 
olber animals, are called Coprolilet. They in some in* 
atonoes clearly indicate the natnre of the food of the aniniBl 
'to which they belonged. Tig. 77. 

The Coprolites of the San- 
liaue contain the scales 
of fishes. The spiral con- I 
vclntione of the intestines 
characteristio of the ear- 
liest fishes, axe distinctly copniiu. 
impressed on their fecal remains. Coprolites are foond 
stHnetimeH detached, and sometimes in the intestines of the 




151. The geological formations have s 
grouped and classified, in accordance with the predominant 
types of animals and vegetables which lived at the time of 
their depositbns. The periods have accordingly been design 
nated, as — prolozoie (^protot, first ; and xoe, life ;) the period 
in which are found the first forms of animated existence; 
meiozoic (me$oi, middle ; and eoe, life ;) the period of inter- 
mediate forms of life ; and cninozoic (kainas, new ; and 20«, 
life ;) the period of moat recent living forms. 

152. The division which Professor AgassiK has proposod, 
based npon certain classes of animals characteristic of the 
eras daring which they flonrished, is more definite.* He 
distinguishes four A(/e» of Nature, corresponding to great 
geolo^cal fonnatioQS. 

I. The Frimary or Paimozoic Age, embracing the 
Cambrian, SilorJan, and Old Red Sandstone systems : the 

* PrinniilM of Zoology, Chap. XIV. Section 2. 
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period during which no air-breathing animals lived ; but 
Zoophytes, Shellfish, and Trilobites filled the seas. As 
fishes were the only representatives of the vertebrates; the 
age is called the Reign of Fishes. 

"^ n. The Secondary Age, comprising the Carboniferous; 
Trias, OolitC; (including the Lias,) and the Cretaceous for- 
mations. Insects, Ecptiles, Birds, and Mammals, make 
their appearance during this period, but as reptiles prepon- 
derate, it is called the Reign of Reptiles. 

III. The Tertiary Age, embracing the tertiary for- 
mations, in which the animals bear close resemblance to 
those of the present day, belonging generally to the same 
families, and very frequently to the same genera. Aquatic 
animals do not preponderate, as in the former ages, but 
large terrestrial mammalia abound ; hence this age is desig- 
nated the Reign of Mammals. 

IV. The Modem Age, comprising all deposits since 
the Tertiary ; characterized by the introduction of the most 
perfect animals, with man at their head. Some of these 
became extinct before the creation of man — as the masto- 
don. This age is denominated the Reign of Man. 
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THE UNSTRATIFIED ROCKS. 

153. The igneous rocks differ in chemical composition, 
In modes of aggregations and in position. They often pass 
into each other by insensible gradations. Two characteris- 
tic minerals, feldspar and hornblende, enter into the com- 
position of all of them. When they have cooled under 
slight pressure they are porous in texture, as modem^lavas ; 
but when they have consolidated beneath great pressure, 
they are dense and crystalline, as granite 

GRANITIC ROCKS. 

154. The granite rocks are highly crystalline, destitute 
of all traces of stratification, and occur as the basis upon 
which all the systems of strata repose ; they are also thrust 
up to the surface in mountain masses, or injected into the 
strata in tortuous veins. They are associated, for the most 
part, with the oldest strata : they constitute the axes of 
principal mountain chains of tlie globe. 

155. The characteristic ingredients of granite are quartz, 
feldspar, and mica, mingled in variable proportions. The 
prevalent color will depend upon the predominating ingre- 
dients; white mid flesh-colored are common hues. The rock 
is either coarse-grained, when the distinct crystalline frag- 
ments of which it is composed are large ; or Jine-grained, 
when they are very small. 
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gpar and hornblende of a dark green color, and is either 
compact or crystalline. When the rock is composed of 
albite and hornblende in grains it is called diorite. The 
structure of greenstone is sometimes massive, but more fre- 
. quently tabular. 

161. The constituents of Basalt are augite and feldspar. 
When the former ingredient prevails, as is usually the case, 
the rock is of a dark green, or black color, which is due to 
the iron in the augite. Another metal, titanium, is usually 
an ingredient, and the mineral, olivine, is often found in 
grains or nodular masses in basalt. When coarse crystals 
of feldspar are disseminated in the rock, it is called ^>orpA^- 
ritic basalt. The structure of this rock is usually columnar. 

162. Trap rock, containing almond-shaped cavities, is 
called amygdaloid, (from amygdalum, an almond.) These 
cavities are sometimes elongated by the flowing of the 
melted matter into cylinders several inches long. The 
cavities of the amygdaloid dre filled with zeolites, quartz, 
calcareous spar, &c. A soft and earthy variety of trap, re- 
sembling indurated clay, is called waxJee or toadstone. 

163. Trachyte is composed of feldspar, with a small 
proportion of hornblende, titaniferous iron and mica. It 
derives its name from its roughness, or harshness to the 
touch — trojchus in the Greek language signifying rough. 
It appears frequently in pulverulent masses of pumice, called 
tu/a or tuff in rocks of all ages, invariably indicating the 
vicinity of erupted igneous rocks. Trachyte usually con- 
tains distinct crystals of feldspar, and consequently is por- 
phyritic ; it is also sometimes designated trachytic porphyry. 
A gray variety of basalt, consisting principally of feldspar, 
produces a clear ringing sound when struck with a hammer, 
and is called dtnkstone. 
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164. Serpentuu, a greeniah rock containing a Urge pro- 
pcfftion of magnesia, BometimeB tzaverscB the strata in dikes 
and reins, but ocoots more frequently as a metamorphia 
rock. 

165. Trap roeke very frequently present themselveB in 
dikes, injected into fiBfrares in the stratified and unstratified 
rockfl. Fig. 64, § 106, presents a powerful trap dike, pene- 
trating the stnta, in New Sontb Walea. When snch dikes 
pass through soft strata, as shale, they are sometimes left 
prominent, by the more rapid wearing away of the soft rocks. 
In some iSstances, however, they ore decomposed more 
rapidly than the containing rock, in consequeDce of the 
oxidation of the iron in their composition; in such cases 
they leave open fissures. 

166. The most oongpicuous effects produced t>y trap 
rocks are the changes which their intense heat has ejected 
on adjacent rocks. A trap-dike in Anglesea, passing ver- 
tioally through shale, has altered the structure of the strata 
to the distance of thirty-five feet from itself, converting the 
shale into a porcellaneous jasper, and obliterating the fossil 
shells of the stra- j-ig. fiO. 

ta. In the north 
of Ireland basal- 
tic dikes traver- 
sing the chalk 
have converted ', 
it into granular 
marble to the 
distance of ten 
feet No tnoes 

oftheorgftnicre- Tr»p^u. 

mains, bo abundant in the chalk, arc discernible ii 
12 
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tbiu oryBtallized. Fig. 80 repreeeata ft trap dike dia- 
plaoing and altering the stractore of abraU. SeconAtry 
Buidstoitea have b«en couTertod thus into qnarti rock. 
Beds of coal, from their comboetibility, exhibit the agency 
of these melted rocks in a striking manner. A greenstone 
dike passing throogh a coal-bed in Ireland has redoced it to 
dnders, thrdngh a space of nine 'feet on each side. In the 
north of England a similar effect has been produced by a 
trap-dike passing throngh the coal aeries. ' At adisiAnce of 
QDt htmdred and fifty feet, the atmctore of the cool is 
changed. At a certain distance it is ooked, wliile in tlie 
immediate vicinity of the dike it is burned to soot. This 
dike extends seventy miles and is fifty fbet wide. 

167. Masses of trap rock are frequently met with, in- 
truded between strata; covering extensive areas, closely re- 
sembling beds. They take this position when the resistance 
offered te their progress laterally between the strata, ia less 
than that which they encounter from above. In B(mie in- 
atanoes, having spread out in horisontsl sheeta upon the 

Fig. 81. 
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bottom of the oeem, the; haye been sobaeqaentl; ooTsrad 
b; sedimenlary depoata. 

168. The sbnotnre of the tnp rooka, eapeoiall; of bft- 
B&lt, is Tei7 frequenttj coltunnar, diriding inmenBc nusee 
into regular pruno, and constitating some of the most re- 
markable batauea of iiie earth's socoeiy. The " Qiant'e 
Causeway " is the legendarj oame applied to the most regn- 
lar series of the magnifioent basaltio oolnimis which abound 
in the north of Inland. The colomus var; in the nunber 
of angles from three to twelve, but have most commonly ' 
from five to seven sides. Thej are divided transversely 
into jointfl, whose npper and lower surfaces are alternately 
concave and oonrez, as is shown in figure 65, § 107. These . 
joints vary in length and diameter, but from six to eighteen 
inches are the provalent dimensions. The surfaces of these 




segments are ao nicely adapted to each «thor, that neither 
between joints nor adjacent colnniDB can a knife-blada be 
introduced; and yet each segment is completely dissevered 
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&om the others, so that it nifty be lifted ont of its place. 
The Causeway extends under the sea. The neighboring 
headland seen at the left in Fig. 81, consists of altemationa 
of basoltie columns, with beds of ochre interposed. As the 
ochre is worn away by atmospheric agencies, the oolnmns 
are left uubapported, and many of them have fallen to the 
base of the precipice. 

169. The Western Islands of Scotland consist almost 
exclusively of basaltic or trap rocks, which rise to the 
• height of one hundred and fifty feet above the level of the 
ocean. The isle of Stafia is distingoiahed for its basaltic 
pillars and caves. Tke Scallop Cave, 80 called because tbe 
ades are formed of curved columns, extends one bnndred 
and thirty feet into the rock, is thirty feet in height and 
twenty in breadth, at the entrance. But the principal 

Fig. 83. 




ringil'B Ceto, l^ttSt. 
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object of attacdou in ttuB isluid ie the MuBicul Cave, or 
aa it ia more commonly knovn by its legendary name, 
FingaVt Cavt. This Mvern is two hundred and twenty- 
five feet in length, with an average height of sixl^'-five - 
feet J the breadth at the entruice w a little more than forty 
feet, and at its farthest recess is about twenty. The sides 
are columnar and the roof is partially so. The colamns 
hare been broken away in many places by the waves, pre- 
senting lateral leoesses and jutting colonnades. 

170. Baaal- ^'^.■_^_ 

tic colnmna are 
not always Ter- 
tical; they are 
sometimes hor- 
izontal, as is 
the case with 
"the Chimney" 
in St. Helena 



tion of 






trap 
In broad 

lasses of 




dike, 
flat 

basalt the pil- 
lars are upright I 
while in 

tioal dike they I 
are horizontal; 
and generally 
they are at right angles to the cooling surfaces. 

Figure 85 represents curved columns radiating from 
each side of a bank of basaltic conglomerate. The basalt 
in contact with the btok exhibits no trace of columnar 
12* 
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structiire ; bat at a little diatcftoe regnlu- columns appear, 
at first hoiizontal; after ext«iiding thna a few feet they 
carve gradnallj upward and at twentj feet distance etaiad 
nearly vertjcal. 

Pig. 86. 




Baiollli: nUu*— Neir SoDth Wilw 

The columns are from four to six sided, thirty feet long, 
and from one to four feet in diameter. The effects of heat 
upon the conglomerate are well marked. The molted 
basalt appears to have flowed over a small ri<Tge of conglom- 
erate in a stream fifty feet thick, and tlie forms and posi- 
tion of the columns were determined by the varying sox- 
faoe.* 

171. The basaltic sceneiy of New South Wales delinea- 
ted by Professor Dana, rivals that of the ScottiBh Isles. 
Some of the basaltic ridges rise to the height of four thousand 
feet above the level of the sea; and fissures or caves occur 
similar to those of Staffs. Figure 86 presents a view of 
the basaltic pillars at Kiama point. The seaenters through 
the channel seen in the cut, which is twenty feet broad and 



• Prof. Diioa, Geology of U. 8. Explorinf Bipeditdon. 
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eighteen high; ■dvanoiiig by a enhtemiieaa pueage tot h 
distance of tiro hundred feet, it strikes against a wall of 
biisaLtio oolnmns with deafening roar, and rises through an 
onfioe to the height of one hondred feet This is called a 
blow-hole or iptmt-koU. 

Kg. 66. 




'^olt In BinUtlc Oolun 



172 Numerous examples of trap rocks und basaltic 
■ pillars ocenx in the United States — as the "Palisades" of the 
Hudson RiveTj Titan's Piazza on Mount Holyoke, East and 
West Bocks near New Haven, Connecticut, &c. Vertieal 
dikes with horizontal pillars in Maine and North Carolina 
present such regularity of figure and position as to liavc in- 
dnoed the belief that they were products of human skill. 
Trap rooks are associated with the metaliferons strata of Lake 
Superior and Califbnua, and suoceBsive rows of basaltic 
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columns, constituting mountain masses occur in the vicinity 
of the Columbia River, in Oregon. 

173. The columnar and globular structure so character- 
istic of volcanic rocks, especially of basalt, early engaged 
the attention of Geologists and induced Mr. Gregory Watt 
to institute experiments in the year A. D. 1804 to ascer- 
tain its origin. He melted seven hundred pounds of basal- 
tic rock, in a reverberatory furnace. He was enabled to 
effect its fusion with a less degree of heat than would have 
been required by an equal weight , of pig-iron. When 
melted, it appeared as a dark, liquid, tenacious glass ; a 
portion of it taken out and allowed to cool rapidly, retained 
its vitreous appearance, resembling obsidian. The remain- 
der was left in the furnace, and occupied eight days in cool- 
ing ; it was then cold externally, but still retained a consider- 
able degree of internal heat. The interior of the mass, 
which had cooled slowly, exhibited a great number of spheres, 
which as they enlarged pressed laterally against each other, 
until they were cemented into regular prisms, with seg- 
ments of alternate convex and concave surfaces. The ar- 
ticular structure and regular forms of basaltic columns 
seem therefore to have resulted from the crystalline ar- 
rangement of the particles while the rock slowly cooled 
under pressure. 

174. The Feldspathic varieties of trap rocks, as trachyte, 
constitute the central or axial portions of mountains, while 
the exterior portions are composed of basalt ; for instance, 
the summit of Mount Loa is clinkstone, while all its sides 
are basalt This has been attributed to the difference in 
fusibility and specific gravity of the constituents, feldspar 
and augite. The temperature at which feldspar solidifies 
is sufficient to keep augite quite fluid. The augite also by 
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gradual cooling crystallizes and is converted into hornblende, 
for these two minerals difier only in crystallization, and that 
is determined by temperature and rate of cooling. 

VOLCANIC ROCKS. 

1.75. The term lava is applied to any rock which has 
flowed from a yolcanic vent, but it is frequently restricted 
to the melted rocks erupted by active volcanoes or those 
recently extinct. The constituents of such lava are the 
same as those of the trap rocks, and we have feldspathic lava, 
and augitic lava, according to the predominance of either 
of those ingredients; but we do not find the compactness 
and crystalline structure so frequently exhibited, as in the 
older igneous rocks. Rapidity of cooling and difference of 
temperature and pressure, adequately account for the diver- 
sity of forms which igneous rocks present, while their con- 
stituents are essentially the same. 

176. Lava bursting through the sides of volcanic cones 
presents itself in dikes similar to trap dikes ; columnar 
structure* also is exhibited by them. 

When thoroughly melted lava cools rapidly, it resembles 
glass and is called volcanic glass, or obsidian ; it is usually 
of a dark smoky color. Its fracture presents bright sur- 
faces and sharp edges ; it has been used by the Mexicans 
for mirrors, and knives. Lava of less glassy structure, and 
of a pitch-like luster is called pitchstone. 

The cellular slaggy matter ejected from volcanoes is 
called scoria; when it is composed of feldspar, it is porous 
and fibrous and is then called pumice. It is so light as to 
float upon water. Scoria and pumice are the frothy scum 
upon the surface of melted lava, and become very abundant 
when hot lava comes in contact with water. Minute par- 
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tJolw of bmt, light cinderB, Band, &;., thrown out by to!- 
oonio ernptioiu, are called volcanic asKe$. These matemln 
oemented togeUieT oonetdtate peperiTto and poxtw)la»fi. 
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177. The figure on the preceding page presents an ideal 
section of the Earth's Crusty exhibiting the order of succes- 
sion in the stratified rocks^ and the rektive positions of the 
unstratified. 



B, signifies the ckssification adopted by Dr. Buckland ; 
and It, that of Mr. Lyell. 

1. Qoatemary or 'modem de- b. 1. Granite and Quarti Veins 
posits. in Granite. 

2. The deposits of the Terti- b. 2. Granite and Quarts Veins 
azy. intersecting the porphyry, 

8. The Chalk formation. gneiss, and mica slate. 

4. The Weolden. b. 8. Granite Vein passing into 

5. The OoMte. the transition rocks. 

6. The Lias. c. Greenstone dike of the tran- 

7. The Triassio system. sition period. 

8. The Carboniferous system. c. 1. Trap Dike intersecting a 

9. The Old Bed Sandstone. dike uf porphyry. 

10. The Silurian. c. 2. Trap Dike of the Oolitic 

11. The Cambrian. period. 

12. Mica Slate. c. 3. Lava Dike of the volcanoes 
18. Gneiss. of the Tertiary period. 

14. Granitao Rooks. d. Laya of active volcanoes. 

15. Volcanic Rocks. e. Cave in the inagnesian lime- 
a. 1. Porphyritic dike overly- stone. 

ing the gneiss. f. Metaliferous veins, 

a. 2. Dike of Porphyry passing g. An extinct volcano, 

through the coal. h. An Artesian well. 
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gneiss begins. The lamiDsS and Htnita are usually p&rallel 
to each other, and to the aurfkoe of the igneoiu rook upon 
which they lie, but frequently ezLibit lemarbable oontor- 
tiouB, indicating a previous state of great flexibility. JDr. 
H'CulIoch obscrres: " ImagiDation can Boarcelj conceive 
an intricacy of flexure of which a resembluice could not be 
found in the gneiss of the Western Isles of Scotland." 

Distinct crystals of feldspar are sometimeB found in 
gneiss ; it is then termed porphyritie. When talc takes 
the place of mica, the rock is called protogine. If horn- 
blende is added to the ordinary oonstitnenta of gneise, the 
rock is termed syenitic. A section of 
graphic gninit^ parallel to its imper- 
fect laminae, fig. 89, closely resem 
hies a transverse section of gneiss. 

181. 3/i'crt-8fete differs from gneiss 
in the absence of feldspar, the greater ] 
predominanco of mica, and the more l| 
perfect slaty struetare ; it often, how- 
ever, passes gradually into gneiss. Perfect ciystak of gar- 
net and Btaurotide sometimes oeenr in this rock in m large 
proportions as cither of its oonstitiienta, it is then denomina- 
ted garnetiferov* and ttawotidi/ermu. MioMl&te posses by 
insensible gradations into cUj-slate, and into taloose-slate. 
182. HomUende-daU is composed principally of horn- 
blende, with a variable quantity of feldspar, quartz, and 
mica. When the homblenda and feldspar occur mixed in 
equal quantities the oharacters of the rock correspond with 
those of greenstone. Hornblende-slate occurs in all parts 
of the primary series, but is most frequently associated witli 
mica-slate and clay-slate, into which it passes by impercept- 
ible gradatjons. 
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183. The essential ingredient of talcoseslate is talc, 
which is sometimes pure, but more frequently mixed with 
feldspar, quartz, and mica. Steatite or soap-stone is a va- 
riety of this rock in which talc greatly predominates, is of 
a grayish green color, greasy feel, and is easily cut. Ohkh 
rite-^late is another variety, of a compact texture, and green 
color. Talcose-slate is a metaliferous rock, and frequentiy 
the repository of gold. 

184. Serpentine, as stated in § 164, occurs both as a 
stratified and unstratified rock ; in the former case exhibit- 
ing the characters of strata. As a metamorphic rock it is 
associated principally with talcose and hornblende slates. 

186. Primary limestoney is a crystalline limestone, fre- 
quently pure white, and close grained, constituting the 
marble of sculpture; but is sometimes compact, and dark- 
colored. It occurs in thick beds, and in thin leaves. It 
alternates with gneiss, mica-slate, and clay-slate, and then 
usually contains some crystals of mica, quartz, and feldspar. 
It has been found in ^enite, hornblende, and granite, en- 
tirely destitute c^ any trace of stratification, and even some- 
times in the form of veins. 

186. Quartz rock occurs interstratified with each one 
of the primary rocks. When pure it is granular, crystal- 
line, with little or no tendency to divide in parallel beds ; 
but when mixed with feldspar, mica, hornblende, talc, or 
clay slate, it exhibits regular stratification. In some in- 
stances it is eminently arenaceous — ^a mass of sand, exhi- 
biting mechanical structure, and apparently made to cohere 
by the heat to which it has been subjected. 

187. Clay-slate^ or argillaceous schist is a rock common 
to the metamorphic and fossiliferous series. It consists of 
a very fine mixture of mica or talc with quarts, a large pro- 
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portion of argillaceous matter, a little iron/ and some of the 
alkaline earths. Its prevalent colors are blnish-blaek, green, 
purple, and mottled, often accompanied by a glossy luster. 
Some varieties of slate are soft, and easily worn away, while 
others are hard and splintery. The slate which is imme- 
diately in contact with trap or other igneous rocks, has lost 
its fissile character having become flinty and changed its 
color. It often occurs interstratified with mica-elate and 
quartz rock, and in proportion to its nearness to granite or 
other igneous rocks, it is more highly glazed ; it passes 
gradually into talcose, hornblende, or mica slates. Passing 
in the other direction, its luster becoming more dull and its 
texture less compact, it is called shaUy and still farmer up 
in the series it exhibits itself in beds of day. Roofing- 
slate IB a fine grained variety, of a bluish-black or purple 
color, splitting into thin, even slates. Drawing slate is a 
finer and more -compact variety, containing some carbon. 
The Wheltstone or hone slate is a &e-grained «late filled 
with minute .grains of quartz, or grit. 

188. Slates exhibit the phenomena of cleavage and 
joints with greater distinctnes%and regularity than any 



s%f 

tfflS 



other rocks, and it is owing to tms structure that they are 

Fig. 90. 




Firaltol F1MU0 of daaTage intorsectiiig Curyed Strata. 

capable of being split so evenly and extensively. Figure 
90 presents the cleavage planes preserving their parallelism 
through contorted strata, and through alternations of fine- 
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grained and ooarse-graiDed alatea, independent of the dip 
of the strata, (§111.) 

Joints are diBtiugoished from cleavage planes by the 
absence of all tendency in the rock to split between joints 
in a direction parallel to the joints, while the slate is capa- 
ble of indefinite subdivisioQ in the direction of the cleavage 
planes. In Figore 91, the flat Borfiices, a b c, represent 
Fig. 91. 




IB of joints, to which the walls of other joints, 
J J, are parallel ; a s, are lines of stratification ; 0, are 
lines of slaty cleavage intersecting the planes of stratifica- 
tion at a eousiderable angle,* (§110.) 

189. The clay-slate is sometiines fossiliferouB, espeeialljr 
as it oconrs higher in the series. Anthracite occurs in pri- 
mary limeBtone, mica slate and gneiss ; and Mr. Lyell sog- 
gesl« that it is altered coal, since ve observe coal in the 
vicinity of trap-dikes converted into anthracite. Graphite, 
plumiago or blari lead, which is nearly pore oarbon, is 
found in clay-slate and gneiss, and is supposed by some 
geolq^ta to be coal still farther changed by the action of 
faeat. 

''Ljell'B Elementa. 



CHAPTER VI. 



TKANSrriON OK PALAEOZOIC CLASS OF KOCKS. 

190. The rooks of this olass are characterized by their 
wide geographical diffusion, and great thickness, amounting 
to many thousand feet. They were originally designated 

{.Transition by Werner, but are more appropriately termed 
l^akeozoic, since they contain the most ancient forms of 
living beings. 

THE CAMBRIAN SYSTEM. 

191. The transition from the crystalline and non-fos- 
siliferons rocks, to the succeeding stratified fossiliferous, 
has been investigated* in North Wales by Mr. Murchison 
and Prof. Sedgwick ; hence the system is designated Cam- 
brian, from Cambria or Wales. The rocks of this system 
are of enormous thickness, and eminently argillaceous in 
composition, varying from the finest clay-slate to coarse 
conglomerates. The term grauwacke (grey-wacke) used 
by German miners to indicate a grey rock, has sometimes 
been applied to the predominant member of this system, 
and to the system itself, inappropriately, since greywacke 
is a general term applied to rocks of different geological 
periods. The system is subdivided into three groups, 
taking names frt)m the localities in which they are de- 
veloped in Wales. 
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.CAMBRIAN SYSTEM— THICKXB8S ABOUT NINB TOOUSAND FEET. 

nynliminon Roekl — Slates, and conglomerates seyeral thousand 
feet thick. 

BeIh liinestonc — ^A dark limestone, associated with slates, and con- 
taining remains of corals, shells, and fishes. 

SnOWdon Rocks — Fine grained, dark colored slates, and congloni» 
erates, with remains of marine plants, fucolds, shells and 
zoophytes, several thousand feet in thickness. 

The propriety of separating these groups from the fol 
lowing system — the Silurian — is questioned by some geolo- 
gists. 

THE SILURIAN SYSTEM. 

192. The Silurian system — from the SilureSy ancient 
Britons who inhabited Wales, where the rocks were first in- 
vestigated and the system established by Mr. Murchison — 
embraces numerous rocks, consisting of sand, clay and 
limestone, abounding in organic remains, and giving clear 
indications of marine sedimentary origin. Some of the 
slates are very fine grained, while others are coarse con- 
glomerates. The limestones are frequently highly crystal- 
line. 

UPPER SILUBIAN— ABOUT FOUR THOUSAND FEET THICK. 

Th6 Til6St0n6 — Hard, finely laminated, greenish sandstones, wkb 
reddish shales; organic remains abundant. 

The Upper IndloW Rock — ^Flne grained yellowish sandstones ; beds 
of argillaceous sandstones filled with sea weeds, zoophytes, 
and scales, fins, jaws, teeth, and coprolites of fishes. 

The Aymestry limestone — a bluish gray limestone, mottled with 
white, containing numerous layers of shells and corals 

The lower IndlOW formation — Shales becoming sUghtly calcare- 
ous; sandy flagstones. 
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The Wenloek limestone — Ooncretions of argillaceous limestones 
separated from each other by beds of shale ; extremely fos- 
siliferous. 

The Wenloek Shale — Dark gray argillaceous beds, with calcareous 
concretions ; remains of fishes. 

LOWER SILURIAN— ABOUT THREE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED FEET 

THICK. 

The CaradOC Sandstone — Finely laminated, greenish, fossiliferous 
sandstones ; shelly limestones ; remains of corals, mollusca, 
trilobites. 

The landeilO Flags — Hard, dark-colored, sandy flagstones, with 
beds of limestone; remains of trilobites, and mollusca 
abundant. 

193. Although the subdivisions of the Silurian sys- 
tem established by Mr. Murchison, as existing in Wales^ 
are not recognised in the rocks of that period, in other 
parts of the world, a similar arrangement is discernible in 
them, and his system is the universal standard of reference 
in comparing them. Silurian rocks, with essentially the 
same mineral characters and fossil contents, are found in 
Russia, Norway, Sweden, Asia, Africa and Australia. In 
North America, they are expanded on a scale of extent 
both lateral and vertical far superior to that of the Welsh 
rocks. Ohe group of beds of shales and limestones, sup- 
posed to be contemporaneous with the Ludlow series of 
Wales, occupies a surface of more than 10,000 square 
miles in the valley of the Ohio. The Central and Western 
districts of the State of New York present these rocks on 
a magnificent scale, as detailed in the geological survey of 
that State. Specimens of these rocks have also been ob- 
tained within the Arctic Circle, and in Terra del Fuego. 

194. Great interest attaches to the fossils of the oldest 
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paUeozoio rookn, both beuiue they are the most uirienl 
forms of org&nued beings of which we have mj knowl- 
edge, and ue very unlike the present races. Representar 
tives of all the claaaes of the animaJ kingdom are found in 
them. Of the vertebrata, fishes — Placoids and Glauoids — 
«nly have been diBCorered. 

Trilobilei are the principal representatiTes of the Croa- 
tacea, which art found in acme localities heaped together 
in vast multitudes. These animals were of an oval figure, 
protected by a shield, cov- piR. 92. 

eiing the anterior parte of 
the body, while the ab- 
dominal pOTtions consisted 
of segments, which i 
bled them to roll them- f 
•elves into balls, so ai 
]>reBent their hard onutsl 
in all directions in self- 1 
defense, as do the lobster \ 
and woodlonse of the pre- 
■ent day. Their organs 
of locomotion, if any exist- 
ed, must have been small, 
membraaaceons or rudi- 
mentary, since no distinct 
traces <^ them have yet 
been satiB&otorily made 
out They were destitute 
(tf antennse. The back tiIIoUI^ 

presents two lon^tudinal furrows, dividing its surfaoe 
into three lobet; hence the name Trilobite. Their eyea 
which ■» in many specimens perfectly preserved, giv- 
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ing us Bome indio&tions of the condition of th« earljr 
aeaa in whioli thejr lived, were eompound, coneiating of a 
great number of angular fogettos or lenses, Eomilar to the 
eje of the dragon fly, is which there are twenty-five thou- 
sand; and of the house fiy, in which there are fourteen 
thousand fa^ettea : the trilobite had seTentl hnndreds. In 
Fig. 98. order to extend the field of vision, ainoe 

the eye was immovable, it was elevBted 
above their bodies. The form of the 
eye was that of a frostom of a cone, in- 
complete on the side opponto the corres- 
ponding part of the other eye, enabling 
the animal to see in all direotionB hori- 
lontaUy. This structure of the eye indi- 
cates that light bore the same reladona 
to vision then, as it now does, and that 
these animals lived in water sufficiently 
transparent to transmit light. " We find 
in these animals," says Dr. Suokland, 
" an optical instrument of most ourions 
constmctioD, adapted to produce vision 
Vjtvtfbt TiDoUte. of g, particular kind, created in the ful- 
ness of perfection, and fitted ioT the uses and condition of 
the class of creatures to which this kind of 
eye ever has been and still is appropriate," 
Trilobites vary iiom one to twenty inches in 
length. They were very abundant among 
the earliest inhabitants of the globe, and con- 
tinued into the carboniferons period, after 
which no trace of them is discerned. Two 
hundred and thirty species, under several 
genera of the iamily Trilobite, have been ChIjukik 
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described ; of which the genus Calymene, fig. 94, is foond 
in the Wenlock division of the Upper Silurian rocks. 

195. Of the Mollosca, the most numerous representa- 
tives in the Silurian rocks belonged to the class Cephalo- 
poda (§ 147) including the Ammonite and NautUuSj and to 
the order Brachiopoda of the class Acephala. The latter 
inhabited bivalve shells, the valves of which, however, were 
not secured by a hinge, but were confined by a bundle of 
muscular fibres attached to one shell and passing through 
an aperture in the beak of the other ) this gives to the inte- 
rior of the shell a peculiar appearance. Several hundred 
species of the Brachiopoda have been discovered in these 
rocks. Among them was the genus Terebratula; created 
among the first, it has survived longer than any others, 
having several living species in the seas of the present day. 
The genera Leptxna (Productaf) Delthi/ris, Or this (Spiri- 
/evy) and Fentam^rus, belong to this period. 

The OrtkocercUtte (prihos, straight ; keras, horn,) was a 
straight shell, divided into numerous chambers by septa or 
partitions, which were perforated so that a tube (siphuncle) 
might communicate with all of them. 

Fig. 96. 



Tg 1: 



Orthooeratite. 



196. Of the Badiata of the Silurian period, the coral 
polyps were the most numerous ; their fossils form a very 
large proportion of the whole mass of the limestones, crowd- 
ed together as are the corals of coral ree& in the existing 
oceans. The Chain-coral — Catenipora — ^is a beautiful ge- 
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nu8 characteristic of the Upper Silurian beds. In the 
lowest bedS; and among the earliest forms of life^ are found 
great numbers of a fossil, called, from their markings upon 
the rocks, Grraptolites, supposed to haye been zoophytes, 

Fig. 96. 





Qnptolithua MurdtiaonL 



OraptolithttB Ludenais. 

allied to the sea-pens which inhabit the muddy sediment of 
the deep waters of the existing oceans. The Graptolites 
are not found in the limestones, but in the flags or slates 
of the Cambrian and Silurian rocks, and especially in a 
mvd-stone, which indi- Fig. 97. 

cates tranquil deposi- 
tion. The Grinoid or 
Encrinite family is rep- 
resented in this group 
of rocks, but was more 
fully developed at a later period. The fossils of the Silu- 
rian rocks indicate that they were deposited in deep seas, 
and in a temperature at least as high as that of the tropi- 
cal regions of the present period. Marine plants were 
abundant, but the existence of land plants or animals at 
that period has not been established. 

197. The igneous rocks associated with the Cambrian 
and Silurian systems, are granite, porphyry, and greenstone, 
whose incursions have often given to the strata inclined and 
contorted positions. But the Silurian beds of Sweden are 
horizontal, and those of the State of New York are but 
slightly inclined. 
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THE OLD RED SANDSTONE— DEVONIAN SYSTEM. 

198. This system^ consisting of conglomerates, sand- 
stoneS; marlS; and limestones, is intermediate in all respects 
between the Silurian and Carboniferous systems. The pre- 
valent color of the marls and sandstones— dull red — ^is due 
to the peroxide of iron. It is called the Old Red Sand- 
stone, to distinguish it from the New, which lies above the 
coal. It is extensively developed in Herefordshire and 
Devonshire in England, and in Scotland, where it has been 
fully investigated."*" Although the beds of Devonshire 
differ from those of Herefordshire and Scotland, in mineral 
and mechanical condition, the characters of their fossils 
clearly show them to be contemporaneous with the Old 
Red Sandstone of the other districts ; hence the system is 
sometimes called Devonian. 

199. Tabular arrangement of the English and Scottish 
members of the series : 

OLD RED SANDSTONE— ABOUT TEN THOUSAND l-EET THICK. 

ZnOLAirS. SCOTLAITD. 

( Qoartzose Yellow Sandstone, \ 
Old Red Conglomerate •< Impure Limestone, I Uppbb. 

( Gritty Red Sandstone. J 

Comstone.. .... Gray fissile Sandstone. . . Middle. 



Oomstones and Marl, 



Red and variegated Sand- ^ 

stones, 
Bituminous Schists, 
Coarse gritty Sandstone, 
^ Great Conglomerate. 



LOWBR; 



In Scotland the base of the system is an extensive, thick 



* « A New Walk in an Old Field— The Old Red Sandstone, l:^ 
Hugh Miller, Esq.," is a work by a man of self-taught genius, 
combining the accuracy of scientific research with the fascinations 
of romance. 

14 
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conglomerate ; this is succeeded by coarse red and yellow 
sandstones alternating with green and red marls; upon this 
lie very thick beds of calcareous^ micaceous and bituminous 
schists^ loaded with fossil fishes^ and containing impressions 
of plants. 

The middle group, corresponding to the Gomstone of 
England, consists of a bluish gray sandstone and beds of 
friable stratified clay, while the contemporaneous English 
beds axe principaUy red and green marls. 

The upper part of the formation presents beds of sand- 
stone alternating with limestone barren of fossils, and con- 
taining masses of exceedingly hard chert. 

200. The subdivisions of the Devonian System, in Scot- 
land and England are local, but serve as standards of com- 
parison for the rocks of the same system in other parts of 
the world. They have been investigated as developed in 
Ireland, Belgium, and Eussia ; and are known to exist in 
South America and Australia. In North America, their 
essential characteristics, mineral and organic, have been 
shown to be identical with those of the Scottish series ; they 
are developed in the States of Pennsylvania and New York, 
and west of the AUeghanies, in some places from one thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred feet thick. 

201. The organic remains of this period are very pecu- 
liar, consisting of corals, molluscous and radiated animals, 
not differing widely from those of the Silurian system ; but 
the vertebrate animals are here represented by a large num- 
ber of 8pecie8 of singular fishes, in many instances so well 
preserved as to exhibit their outlines distinctly. These 
fossil fishes are sometimes denominated icJuhyoUteSj (ichthus 
a fish ; Uthos a stone,) and although traces of them are dis- 
cerned in the Silurian rocks, their abundance and perfect 
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preservation in the Deyonian system have rendered them 
characteristio of it. They belonged to the Ganoid and P1&- 
coid orders of fishes, (§ 149.) Of the eighty Oanoid spe- 
cies hitherto described, more than fifty belong ezclnsively 
to the Old Red Sandstone formation. The Ganoid fishes 
are covered with angular scales of bone, coated with enamel^ 
which regularly ananged invest the whole animal. Many 
of these fishes, in the structure of their teeth and other pe- 
culiarities approximate the reptiles, and hence are called 
Sauroid. The Ganoid species are nearly extinct ; the stnr- 
geon and bony pike are, however, living representatives of 
the order. Another feature of the fishes of this period 

approximating them to the Saurian 
®* • ^^^1^ *yp6> is the prolongation of the 

vertebral column into the caudal 
fin, producing a heterocerccU tail, 
as represented in figure 98. In all 
fishes of the existing seas, with the 
exception of the sturgeon, shark, and bony pike, the verte- 
bral column terminates at the point, 
from which the caudal fin is given ^ ^ig- ^« 
off equally above and below, consti- 
tuting a homocercal tail, as exhib- 
ited in figure 99. All the fishes of 
the Pakeozoic period had unequally 
bilobate or heterooeroal tails. 

202. The Cephalavpis was a fish, whose most striking 
feature was an enormous shield forming the head ; hence 
the name (Jcephale, head; a^is, shield.) This crescent- 
shaped buckler gave the animal the appearance of a trilo- 
bite, and the first discovered specimens were supposed to be 
crustaceous. The body was comparatively small, elon- 
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gated, terminatiog in a heteroceroal Pig- IOH. 

tul. It was Airaiahed with fins ; the 

dorsal fins are nsuallj conspicnoiu. 

The body and head were covered 

widi bouy, enamelled aaalea. Tiua 

fish seems not to have attained a 

large aue ; specimens are aboat . 

seven inches in length. 

203. Another eqnollj mngular ge- 
nta was the Pterichtkyt — the winged 
fish (i^eron, a vring; ichthm, a fish,)' 
characteriied by its two wing-like 
lateral appendages, which were its 
weapons of defense, and may have 
assisted in locomotion- Its body 
was protected by strong, bony, enam- 
elled plates; its head was small, body flat, and its tail 
thickly covered with scales. It did not exceed a foot in 
length. 

Fig. 101. 





FkridiUiTi CornotiM. 
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204. The Coi:eo$teu& resembles the Fterichthys in general 
etmotore uid covering, but was destitute of wing-like appen- 
dages. It deriTes its name from the beny-like tnbercleB 
which atad its eaamelledbony plates (^^^og a berry; otteon, 
a bone.) Its head was large, covered with several plates, and 
attached to the body by small articulating surfacee. The up- 
per part of the body was covered with one plate and the low- 
er part with four. The tail was much longer than the body 
and furnished with two fins. Many other genera belonging 
to this period have been described, among which may be 
named the Hole^tychini, whose bony plates are more numer- 
ous and smaller ; and the Oiteolepie, in which the bony plates 
become scales and the figure of the animal approximates 
diat of existing fishes. Some of these attained a large size. 
205. The brachiopodous genera of shells, Terebratula, 
Orthis, Spirifer &c., except the Fig- 103- 

Pentamerus, of the Silurian pe- 
riod are extended into that of the 1 
Old Red Sandstone. The corals | 
OtfatkophyUum anil Favoxiut i 
are common to the two periods. 
The Favosites oonusted of a conge- 
ries of diverging ascending tubes 
divided by lamelke and communi- PftToeites Foi^mDrpiu. 
eating with each other hy lateral openings. Figure 104 
presents a polished section magnified to show the interior 
U* 
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Hg. 104. fltrncture. The rocka of New York and Ohio ' 
abooad in Bpeeimena of this genus. The tri- 
lobites of the previous period reappear ia the 
Devonian, in several spedes of which the 
Bronta grew to the length of four feet, and 
' cluself resembled the lobster, having similar 
tuberculated claws. 

203. The plants of the Devonian period appear to have 
been mostly marine fucoids, which are so numerous in Eiome 
of the siraty, that the slate beds owe their Csaile charaoter 
to the hijerB of carbonated sea weeds. Ferns and plants 
allied to the L^idodendra of the carboniferous period oc- 
cur; and Mr. Miller has recently proved that Dicotyledon- 
ous gjmnospermoua plants with true woody fibre existed at 
that time.* 

207. The igneous Acks associated with these strata, 
are principally varieties of the trap, which have invaded 
and distorted many of the beds. At the close of the Devo- 
nian period, the true granitic eruptions appear to have ceased. 

THE CARBONIFEROUS 8T8TBM. 

208. The Carboniferous syafem consists of a widely ex- 
tended series of fossiliferous limestones, alternating with 
sandstones and dark bittuoinons shales, contiuning beds of 
coal. The subdivisions of the eystem in England are rep- 
resented in the following table. 

OABBONIFERODS SYSTEM. 

( Sandstone, Shale, and Coal, alternating 
with beds of claj and ironstona. Land 
Limestone, with iresh-wat«r and tnarin* 

• PootpriolB of the Creator, p. 222. 
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MlLLSTOlTB GbIT, 

600 feet thiok. 



Cabbonifbbous, or 

MOUMTAIN LlMB- 

8TONB, 1800 feet 
thiok. 



i Sandstone, Shale, and Conglomerate, 
Shale and thin seams of coal — coal plants. 

' Limestone and flagstone abounding in cor- 
als and marine shells ; with layers and 
nodules of chert. Ores of copper, zinc, 
lead, barytes, and fluor spar. 
Limestone, with innumerable shells — spiri- 
fer, fforUatUe, ,ortkocer<UiU, beUerophon, 

Varieties of black, bluish gray, and yarie- 
gated marbles. 

This system of rocks is developed in Ireland^ France^ 
Belgium^ Spain, Bnssia, China, and America. 

209. The organic remains of this period are of marine, 
fresh-water, and terrestrial origin. IchihyolUes — ^teeth, fins, 

Pig. 106. 




Voodl Fish, Ohio. 

spines, scales and coprolites of fishes, as well as the entire 
fish abound. The fishes belonged to the ganoid and placoid 
orders — sauroid — and in- some instances, as in the Megal- 
ichthys, were of gigantic size. 

Of the Crustacea, the trilobites were still the principal 
representatives. Shell fish were very numerous and large; 
representatives of all the orders — ^multivalve and univalve, 
single-chambered and many chambered occur aggregated in 
masses, as they lived gregariously. Among the bivalves 
the Terebratula^ Spirifer, and Inoceramus ; and among uni- 
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valves, the Qoniatite, Orthooerotite, Belterophoa, Enompha- 
Ins and Ammonite, were frequently reonning genera. 

Fig. 106. A few spe- 

cimens of Co 
leopterouB in- 
BMte — beetles, 
andoftheac(»r- 
piou have been 
found in this 
eeiies. Of the 
radiala, the 
crinmd or ««• 
arimU family, 
of which the 
Pentacrinite is 
a member were 
most abund- 
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are mostly confined to the lowest member of the system — 
the carboniferous limestone^ in which they are estimated to 
form at least three-fourths of the whole mass. 

210. In the organic remains of the upper members of 
the system — ^the coal^meaMtres — ^the great abundance of 
Tegetable fossils^ indicating a most luxuriant growth of land 
plants, is the most striking feature. That coal is of vegeta- 
ble origin, is abundantly proved by the organic structure 
which can be seen in it with the aid of a microscope. The 
differences observed in coals may be due to their origin 
from different plants. The coal occurs in strata of sand- 
stones and shales, with intervening layers of ironstone and 
limestone^ some of which appear to be of fresh-water, and some 
of marine origin. The beds of coal vary in thicfaness from the 
fraction of an inch to thirty feet ; in one of the English coal- 
fields their aggregate thickness is one hundred and fifty feet. 
The number of beds also varies, sometimes exceding one 
hundred ; the central beds are usually the thickest and purest. 
The coal-measures are often designated as basins because 
they present themselves in troughs or basin-shaped cavities. 
* 211. The shales which underlie and overlie the beds 
of coal contain the best specimens of the coal plants, which 
occur between every succession of laminss. The newly 
exposed roof of a coal mine presents a beautiful display of 
interlacing stems and leaves. " The most elaborate imita- 
tions of living foliage on the painted ceilings of Italian 
palaces bear no comparison with the beauteous profusion of 
extinct vegetable forms, with which the galleries of these 
instructive ooal-mines are overhung. The roof is covered 
as with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, enriched with fes- 
tcfons of most graceful foliage flung in wild irregular pro- 
fusion over every portion of its surface. The effect is 
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heightened by the contrast of the coal bhkok color of these 
vegetables^ with the light groundwork of the rock to which 
they are attached. The spectator feels transported, as if bj 
enchantment into the forests of another world; he beholds 
trees of form and character now unknown upon the surface 
of the earth, presented to his senses almost in the beauty 
and vigor of their primeval life ; their scaly stems and bend- 
ing branches, with their delicate foliage are all spread forth 
before him, little impaired by the lapse of indefinite ages, and' 
bearing faithful records of extinct systems of vegetation, which 
began and terminated in times of which these relics are the 
in&llible historians. Such are the grand natural herbaria, 
wherein these ancient remains of the vegetable kingdom are 
preserved in a state of integrity little short of their living per- 
fection, under conditions of our planet which exist no more.^'* 
212. Several hundred species of coal plants have been 
discovered which are allied in their generic characters to the 
ferns, canes, pines, cacti &c*, but as species, became extinct 
before or at the close of the carboniferous period. The 
same species are mostly found in coal beds in Europe^ Aus- 
tralia, the United States, and in Melville Island in 75° 
north latitude. The plants of the present period which 
most resemble the coal plants, live within the tropics, and 
are very much smaller than the corresponding members of 
the Flora of the carboniferous era. One of the most common 
fossils of the coal strata is the calamite, so called firom its 
reed-like appearance. It was cylindrical, gradually tapering 
to a point, and frequently curved at the extremity; ribbed 
or furrowed longitudinally, and surrounded at intervab by 
horizontal rings or articulations. It was a branching plant 
with a hollow stem, woody tissue, and distinot bark. It has 

* Dr. Bnokland's Bridgewater TreatlBe, p. 468. 
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Fig. 107. 




been nippoeed analogous to the eqnisetum or horse-tail 
(tf the present day, bat waa muoh larger, attaJnJDg the size 
of fourteen inches di&meter. 

213. The fronds Fig- 108. 

or leaves of the 
trt^fem preponder- 
ate over all other 
fes^ in the shales , 
and sandstonaa of /■ 
the coal measures. 
Their tmnks ue 
marked with bcbtb, 
doatrioea where tlie 




Fig. 109. 



Fig. no: 
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tronda fell off aa the trees advanced in growtli. More than 
two hundred epecios of ferns have been found in the coal 
aeries of Eurc 
Tree ferns 
ooDspiouons ob- 
jects in the pres- * 
"iJ^lOtt^ ent flora of Aus- 
■^S^ W mfiWi tralia ; a recent 
} traveler describes 
le of them which 
to a height 
of fifty feet, ex- 
hibiting a rich 
crest of &ODdH, 
and rivaling even 
the princely palm-tree in beauty. The ferns are Tascnlu 
cryptogamona plants, having their organs of fructification 
on their leaves, as seen on the leaves of the polypody tsc 
the brake. Moisture and a warm climate are fsivorable to 
their development. The names of the numerous fosdl gen- 
era of ferns are derived from pierK, a fern, to which is pre- 





Kg. in. 




fixed a term indicative of some peon- 
liarity, as LoncAcpteru (spear leafed 
fern,) SpTienapterit (wedge leafed fbm,) 
Pachytene, (the thick fern,) &e. 

214. Two genera of lofty forest trees 
appear to have contributed to the for- 
mation of ooal in large proportion. One 
of these, the Jj^idodendron, (Upidoi 4 
scale ; dendron, a tree,) was a branoh- 
ing tree forty or fifty feet in length, and 
fbor feet in diameter. Narrow sharp 
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pointed leaveH are found Ett> 
ttohed to it, and soaly cones 
occur vith it which are snp- 
poeed to be its seeds. This 
tree is regarded by botan- 
ists as intermediate between 
the CoDiferse and the Ljco- 
podiace» or club-mosses. 

215. The other genus 
SigiUaria, (Siffillum, a 
seal,) was charaeteriEcd by 





I'li^g^int flutings with 
rows of syniDCtri- 
cal soars or imprch- 
sions, disposed with 
such regnhirity, as 
sometimes to have 
induced the belief 
that they were en- 
gravedstones. These 
aigilla are scars left 
in the bark by the se- 
paration of the leaves 
from the Btctii or the 
trouk. These trees 
are usually found in 
a horizontal position 
and much flattened 
by the pressure to 
which they have been 
sutgeoted, but ore oc- 
casionally fbond erect 
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Fig. iia. 




i hardly congistont with aucb 



the coal strata howOTCr, » 
violent action. 

218- The igaeouB rocks invading the carboniferons 
itrata are trap rock and metAliferous veins. The trap is 
osuallj dark colored, preBenting itself in dikes, and flattened 
masses resembling strata, a^^eariag to have been empted 
at the bottom of pj j^ 

nn ocean. The 
variety of trap 
nailed toadiUme, 
is abundant in 
the carbouiferous 
limestone with an 
aggregate thick- 
ness in some pin- 'W^^^^^^^-JS^'C" ^ 
oes of one ban* ^HIS^^Ii^^» \>C^- 
dred and eighty feet. The dislooalioaB of the coal strafu 
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by trap dikes are illustrated by Fig. 117, in which the two 
parts a and c of a coal bed are rent asunder by the dike hy 
and the strata on the side a cast up two hundred and sev- 
enty feet. The texture of the rocks adjacent to the dike 
has also been changed by its heat. The coal-beds of Bel- 
gium have been thrown into a zigzag form over an exten- 
sive district, giving rise to an apparent multiplication of the 
beds; these "troubles," however, sometimes render the 
coal more accessible. 

The carboniferous limestone of this system, is designated 
metali/erous : it is the great repository of lead ore — galena, 
or sulphuret of lead ; iron also abounds in the system. 

The rocks of this series often contain petroleum^ or min- 
eral pitch, which consists of bituminous matter driven out 
from the coal by subterranean heat; springs or wells of 
it exist in many localities. 

THE PERMIAN SYSTEM. 

219. The name Permian Si/stem has been applied by 
Mr. Murchison to a fossiliferous series of rocks, which are 
most perfectly exhibited in Permia extending over a district 
of 700 miles in length by 400 in breadth, in Eussia between 
the Ural mountains and the River Volga. They occupy 
an intermediate geological position between the Carbonif- 
eroos and Triassio systems ; and consist of magnesian lime- 
stones, marls, red and green sandstones, with beds of gypsum 
and rock salt Their fossil contents animal and vegetable 
resemble those of the carboniferous period. The subdivi- 
sions pf the system in England are : — 

PERMIAN SYSTEM— NINE HUNDRED FEET THICK. 

Gray thin-bedded limestone, 
MAonsiAJT LnoiBTOinB Bed Marl and Gypsum, 

Suoss. Magnesian limestone and Magnesian con- 

1^ glomerate. 

15* 
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T XT T> . a ( Marly beds, with thin bands of 

LowEB N«w Rbb SABDSTOI.E S ^^p^^^ ^^^ ^y^^^ limestone, 

**^* ' ( Lower new red sandstone. 

These rocks are developed in France, and more distinct- 
ly in Germany, where they have been thoroughly investi- 
gated; and classified. The upper or Magnesian member of the 
series the Grermans designate Zech-stein — ^mine stone — ^from 
its containing copper ore ; and the lower sandstone, they 
call rothe-todte-liegende — ^red-dead-lier, because it is of a 
red color, is dead^ producing no metal, and underlies the 
metaliferous deposit. 

220. The lower new red sandstone is closely allied to the 
upper coal measures, containing some of the same species of 
extinct vegetables. In mineral composition it differs in 
being more highly charged with the oxide of iron. The re- 
mains of fishes are found in it, and in some of the marly 
beds in such quantities as to render them bituminous and 
fetid. The characteristic member of this system is the 
magnesian limestone, which consists of the carbonate of lime 
and the carbonate of magnesia in different proportions ; the 
rock is also called dolomite. It occurs usually laminated, 
but presents some remarkable instances of concretionary 
structure, sometimes in great masses, which resemble 
piles of cannon balls. The dolomite is comparatively des- 
titute of fossils, while other limestones of the system 
abound with them. This is the only instance in which an 
extensive limestone deposit has been so largely charged 
with magnesia, nor is its origin in this case easily account- 
ed for ; some geologists infer from the structure of the rock 
and other phenomena, that the magnesia, was infused, in 
the state of liquid or vapor, into the limestone afiber its de- 
position. 
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The prevailing size of the species of fishes found in this 
formation indicates a diminution from that of earlier pe- 
riods ; but the most remarkable palseontologioal feature of 
this epoch is the appearanoe of reptiles, five species of which 
have been recognized. 



CHAPTER VII. 



ROCKS OF THE SECONDAKY PERIOD. 

221. At the close of the palseozoic epoch, a new era oc- 
curs in the history of the glohe, marked by violent disloca- 
tions of the strata then deposited, depres^on of extensive 
portions of the earth's surface beneath the level of the sea, 
obliteration of races of plants and animals, and the substi- 
tution of others in their places. The class of formations 
which succeeded — the secondary — ^is well developed in 
England and on the Continent of Europe in five distinct 
systems, but is only partially represented in America, Asia, 
and Australia, as far as is yet ascertained. 

THE TRIASSIC SYSTEM. 

222. This system is denominated the Upper New Red 
Sandstone in England, but is called the Trias on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, from its appearing in three distinct and 
well marked formations. They have been investigated 
principally in Q^rmany and France. The following are 
the subdivisions in Germany, England and France. 

TBIAS. 

WS^LAND, OEBMAHT. f SAWS. 

Saliferous Marls and > j^^ ^^ Wo^^^o :«:„««- 

Sandstones. | ^®^P®'* Mames insees. 

Deficient. Muschelkalk. Muschelkalk. 

'itXtm^Jt} Bunter SandBtein. Gres bigarre. 
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Tlie Bunter (variegated) SantUttin is a fine-grained 
sandstone, oanally of a red color, bnt Bometimes blue, green, 
or white, and oontoins some fogsil plants and marine ehelb. 
The Miachdkalk (muwel-challc) is a gray or greenish 
compact limestone, containiDg the remains of fishes, radia- 
ted aaimals, and ebelle in great abandance : some parts of 
H are highly chuged with animal bitnmeo. 

The Keeper consists of fine-grained tandstones, and 
marie of variotu eolora, gray, red, bine, and green, with 
abundance <^ roek-salt and gypauin, and few animal re- 
mains. 

223. The fossil plantt of this period were /em$ — in 
which even the fraotification has been preserved — epiiteta, 
eoni/era, and e^cadex. 

Fossil fishes found in the rocks below the trias, are fur- . 
nished with heterooercal tails ; in the triassic period those 
with homocercal tails were introduced and have continued 
to predominate to the present day. The Lily-Encrinile 
Rg. lis. occurs in the muschelkalk in a beantiM 
state of ^SMration. It belongs to the 
fiunily of Crinoidea, which are found in 
great numbers in the rocks from the Si- 
lurian aystem upwu-d These animals 
bad long jointed stems, attached at their 
baaes to the rocks, supporting a cup- 
shaped cavity, formed by <:alcareous 
plates elesely fitting each other. This 
cup contained the viacera of the animal; 
frtMn its margin rose several arms, sub- 
dividing into branches {umished on the 
inside with numerous drri or feelers. 
This skeleton was covered by aofli parts ; 
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the moatb was situated over the center of the cap. The 
number of bonea belonging to a single individiuJ ttmonnted 
to one hmidred and fifty thoueand. These are finmd Bome- 
dmea attached, forming a perfect skeleton, but more fre- 
quently separate ; porttonB of the stems ue called enAv- 
„. ^^„ chitet, lereui-ttonei,. pvBqi-0t(met, 

and in the north of EngLutd, 
/aity slone» and .St. OuHiierfi 
beadt. The stem of the Bnori- 
nite is oinml^, vfaile that of 
the Pentaorinite is pentagoiuJ. 
The Cyathocrinite (oap-like En- 
crinite) wRB a genns of naaxkxr- 
bly ligbt and elegant appearanee 
found piincipally in the Silu- 
rian, Devonian and Carbonifbr- 
ons limestones. Tlie Pentaeri- 
nite is exhibited in Figure 106, 

CjithociiDils. §209. 

224. Reptiles are found in snch numbers in the seooa- 
dary rooks, that the period of tbeii deposition hu been 
called the age of reptiles, (§152, 11.) More than thir^ 
new genera have been added to the class by the Btody 
of the fosail forms. Reptiles were formerly desoribed 
under two orders, distingniehed by the presence or ab- 
sence of external feet. The variety and peculiarities of 
the fossil species render a new arrangement of the mem- 
bers of the class indispensable. The classifioation pro- 
posed by Professor Owen is admirably adapted to its pur- 
pose, including in natontl groups all known speoiee, fossil 
and recent. 




« 
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Class m, Reptilu. Found fossU in. 

Obdeb 1. Dinosauria (Land Saurians.) Oolite, Wealden. 

** 2. Enaliosauria (Marine Saurians.) Muschelkalk, lias, Oo« 

lite, Wealden, Chalk. 

" 3. Crocodilia (Crocodiles, &c.) Lias, Oolite, Wealden, 

Chalk, Tertiary. 

4. Lacertilia (Lizards.) Magnesian Limestone, 

New Bed Sandstone, 
Chalk. 

5. Pterosauria (Flying Saurians.) Lias, Oolite, Wealden. 

6. Chelonia (Tortoises, &c.) Oolite, New Red Sand- 
stone, Wealden, Ter- 
tiary, Chalk. 

7. Ophidia (Serpents.) Tertiary. 

8. Batrachia (Frogs, &c.) New Bed Sandstone, 

Tertiary. 

The reptiles of the Triassic period were of 
the second order^ Marine Saurians ; of the 
fourth order, Lizards — the RhynchosawmSy so 
called from its head resembling the beak of a 
bird, and the Dicynodon, haying only two teeth, 
which were canine; and of the eighth order, 
Frogs. 

225. Peculiar markings, bearing striking re- 
semblance in form and relative positions to Ixucks 
made by animals in' walking, have long since been 
observed in the rocks of this period. In 1834, an 
account was published of some of these observed 
in the Bunter Sandstein, in Saxony. They re- 
sembled the imprint made by a human hand upon 
any plastic substance, as represented in the ad- 
joining figure. It was proposed to call the animal^ 
that made the track, Gheiroiherium {Gheir, the 
hand; therion, beast.) No bones were then identified 
as belonging to this animal, its existence being inferred 
from its tracks alone. The dimensions of the tracks are 
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various, and those made by the hind feet are always much 
larger than those of the fore feet ; in some instances twice 
as large. The posterior extremities of the animal appear 
to ha^e been larger and longer than the anterior. Some 
fragments of skeletons have since been found in the rock 
with the tracks, which enable Professor Owen to establish 
a genus of the Batrachian order of reptiles, including 
seT^nJ E^>eeies frequenting the sea shore at the time of 
deposition of the New Red Sandstone. The jaws were 
frumished with at least a hundred teeth on each side, di- 
minishing in size from the middle to the extremities ; in 
this respect resembling those of the crocodile. An outline 
of the animal, as restored by Professor Owen, is presented 
in Figure 121. As a section of a tooth exhibits, by the 

Fig. 121. 




Labyrinthodon Pachygnathus. 

aid of a microscope, labyrinthine convolutions, the animal 
is called the Lahyrinihodon. The tracks of tortoises and 
cmstaceous animals have also been observed in these rocks, 
and traced in some instances twenty and thirty feet. These 
fossil foot-prints are called ichnolites {ichney track ; lithm, 
stone.) 

226. Numerous remarkable tridactyle impressions have 
been discovered in the sandstone of the Connecticut Val- 
ley in Massachusetts, which are universally supposed to be 

16 
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the tracks of biped animals imprinted on tibe rocks when 
they were in a soft, forming state. Some specimens ex- 
hibit very clearly the character of the foot| its rows of 
joints, claws and integuments. The best impressions aiQ 
in fine shale, which is incrusted with micaceous sandstone ; 
the surfaces of the split strata are counterparts of eaoh 
other; the shales exhibiting the tracks as numldfly and 
the sandstone as casts in relief. The animals which made 
these tracks are supposed to haye been birds, though none 
of their bones have yet been found in these strata. P^resi- 
dent Hitchcock distinguishea more than thirty species by 
di£ferences in the 1a*acks. They are of various sizes; 
some as small as our sparrows, while some made a track 
fifteen inches long, exceeding by five inches the track of 
the African ostrich. The length of the stride of these 
largest species was from four to six feet. The doubts 
formerly entertained respecting these Omithicnites have 
been dissipated by the discovery, in the alluvial deposits 
of New Zealand, of the skeletons of wingless birds as 
large as those to which the tracks in the New Red Sand- 
stone are assigned, (§301.) These bird tracks have been 
presented in Figure 69, § 126. 

227. The rocks of this period seem to have been espe- 
cially fitted to perpetuate impressions : the ripple marks on 
them are very distinct; but, what is more remarkable, their 
surfaces often present a pitted appearance, dotted with 
little hemispherical eminences or depressions which are 
attributed to rain-drops. These are sometimes elongated, 
as if the drops were driven by the wind in an oblique 
direction. President Hitchcock remarks, ''It is a most 
interesting thought, that while millions of men, who have 
striven hard to transmit some trace of their existence to 
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fntore generations, 
have Bimk into ntter 
oblivion, the simple 
footsteps of animals 
that existed thou- 
suida, nay, tens of 
UuniBiDds of years 
ago, ihould remain 
M firesh and diB- 
tiniit as if yeatar- 
day impresaed: even 
thongb nearly mo- 
Tj other vestige of 
their existence has 
vanished : nay, still 
more strange is it 
that even the pat- 
tering of a shower 
at that distant period, should have left marks eqoally 
distinct, and registered with infallible certainty, the direo- 
tion of the wind ! " 

228. The origin of rock tall in maaees, is nsually 
aooribed to the evaporation of the water in brine springB, 
or portions of the sea isolated and exposed to a high tem- 
perature. The salt is in such ciroDmstanoes precipitated, 
and accnmnlates, as is seen in the Qreat Salt Lake, the 
Dead and Caspian seas, and the lakes of northern A&ica 
and Arabia. Some phenomena of salt beds, however, 
indicate a oonneetion with volcanic agency. Salt is not 
confined to the saliferons deposits of the New Bed Sand- 
stone, but is finmd in the carboniferous, oolitic, and tertiary 
rooks. 
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THE LIASSIC SYSTEM. 
229. The Liat conaiBts of etrata mostly argillaceouB / 
bat having a large quantity of calcareous matter also, it 
embraceB many bands of argillaceous limestones. Some 
beds of marly sandetones alternate with the clays and lime- 
stones. The term lias is probably a cormptioD of la^en, 
allnding to the riband-like appoarance which a aootion of 
the rocks of the system presents. This system of roeka ia 
developed in England, and on the continent of Europe, in 
France, Switzerland, and Oermany ; it is supposed to exist 
also in Asia and South America, but it ia doubtful whether 
there are any of its deposits in North America. Its sabdi- 
visions are : 

Upper Liu or Alnm Sllllle— eofl shales ex- 
tremelv fossiliferoug, jet and bitommiied 
wMxl, bard shales. 
HariltOBt — colored calcapeoos clays and aands, 

impure limestone. 
Lower Liu ShalS— calcareona flagatoaes, lamin- 
ated dirk-colored shales. 
Lower LiOl— a thin bed, of acgiUaceoufl lime- 
stone, containing i ..... 



230. The Lias formation is surpassingly rioh in fosails, 
embracing representatives of all the great natural fomilies- 
The Corals are few and small, but the Crinoidea were ex- 
ceedingly abundant; whole beds are made up of PentacH- 
n.Uet, BO perfectly preserved that their minutest anatomical 
strnctare is discernible. These 
animals are supposed to have i 
bad the power of attaching and I 
detaching themselvea at will ; 
large masses of them are found 
attached to the foasil wood of 
this period. Bivalve shell-fiah OrTpb« n 
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are very nmneroiis, some of which are ch&not«rUtio of the 
formation, and others of partictdar beds ; one of the marly 
limestone beds ia called the Gryphite Limeitcme, from the 
great abundance of the peculiar foseil Gryphsea iiicurva, 
Fig. 123. The TerebratuZse vere still contioned, and the 
genna Spm/er, which however terminates its existence in 
this finrmation, being found in no newer rock. 

281. The Ammimile, though early introduced in the 
stnt«, appears at this period to have been greatly expand- 
ed; more than seventy species of the genus have been 
found in the British Liaa. It was a univalve, many cham- 
bered shell, whose inhabitant j- ^24. 
belonged to the order Cepha- 
lopoda. It was allied to the 
Nautilus, which resides in the 
outer apartment of its shell, 
communicating with the inte- | 
rior ohambera by means 01 
tube— Mpboucle — and is sup- 
posed to rise and &11 through 
great depths of water, dimin- 
ishing or increuing its specific 
gravity by withdrawing or injecting water into the internal 
cavi^. As the shells of the Ammonite were thin, they 
were often strengthened by ribs and tubercles. They vary 
in size from half an inch to four feet in diameter. 

282. The Selemmie, (so called from its resemblance 
to a dart,) occurs very perfectly preserved in the Lias, 
Ooliljo, and Chalk rooks. It oonusts of a calcareous, cylin- 
drical or conical shell, pointed at one extremity, and ter- 
minating at the other in thin conical chambers. Some 
specimens are small, amber-colored, and transparent ; while 

16* 
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othetB are opake, ten or twelve isobee loug, and finir 

inches in circnmferenoe. The animal fig. X26. 

belonged to the Cephalopoda, was 

allied to the Cuttlefish, and waa fiir- 

nifihed with an ink-bag- The shell, 

(Fig. 125,) wae, like the pen of the 

GnttlefiBh, internal. The ink-bag and 

its contents hare been found fossil, 

and a pigment, tiuiia ink, baa been 

prepared from them possessing all 

the properties of the ink prepared 

from the recent Sepia. The soft parts 

of the animal are in many instances 

so well preeerred, that its form and 

Btmctnre are discernible. Its eyes 

were large and prominent, and its 

homy beak powerful. Its habits 

were probably, like those of the family of the present day, 

extremely Toraoioua. 

233. Fishes and Beptiles were the representatives of 
the Yertebrata at this period; of the former more than 
sixty species have been discovered in the Lias of England, 
belonging almost exclosively to the Ganoid and Plaooid 
orders, and all of them extinct Nnmerooa fossil spiaes, 
or bony rays of the dorsal fins of extinct oartilsginoiis fishes 
are found in the Lias rocks, detached and isolated ; they 
are called iJuhyodoruiita. They were not artaoolated to 
the vortebrse, but deeply implanted in the flesh. Some of 
the existing species of shark are provided with the same 
bony ray, giving to the dorsal fin greater force and preci- 
sion in its motions. 

234. The Beptiles of the Liassio period belong to the 
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marine order — Enklioeauria — uid are principally confined 
to two genera, lehAyotawrvt and I^^witattrva. 

The lohthyosannu, or fisb-liurd — bo called beoanae it 
combines in its Btmotnre the featores of the fish with those 
of the reptile — resembled the (JrampoB or Porpoise in 
figOTfl, with a mooh larger head and a long bul expanded 

Fig. 126. 




vertically, as are those of trae fiahee. It was covered with 
a tough skin, like that of Uie whale, deatitate of scales. 
The orbit of the eye me nnnsnally large — in acme speci- 
mens eighteen inohea in diameter — and enclosed a seriea 
of bony platea, enabling the eye to adjust itself to different 
distanoea, and varying mtensities of light; an analogous 




Hsid of IcUliTMiHinu. 

Btntotnre is exhibited by the eyes of turtles, lizards, and 
espeoially of the owl. The teeth were conical, like those 
(rf the dooodile, and very numerons, amounting in some 
species to two hnndred; in some large individuals the 
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opening of the jaws exceeded seven feet. Its organs of 
locomotion were four paddles composed of numerous bones, 
surrounded by rays of true fins; the anterior pair were 
based upon a firm breast bone, which enabled the animal 
to give rapidity and precision to its motions. The form 
and arrangement of its vertebrae, which were in some spe- 
cies one hundred and forty in number, were like those of 
fishes. Some individuals attained a length of forty feet. 
They were carnivorous, as is shown by their teeth, as well 
as by the contents of their stomachs which have been found 
in a few instances preserved. 

235. The Plesiosaurus {plesion, near; sauruSy reptile,) 
approached more nearly the true reptiles in structure. Its 

Fig. 128. 




Plesiosaums. 

head, which resembled that of a lizard, was very small; its 
paddles were relatively longer than those of the Ichthyo- 
saurus, and its tail was like that of the crocodile. The 
most remarkable peculiarity exhibited by this animal was 
the inordinate length of its neck. Animals have usually 
not more than five cervical vertebras ; the swan has twenty- 
four, while the Plesiosaurus had from thirty to forty. The 
animal seems to have been fitted for rapid motion. It 
attained a large size ; a perfect specimen has been obtained 
seventeen feet long, and fragments of larger skeletons have 
been found. Numerous species of the Ichthyosaurus and 
Plesiosaurus have been found in the rocks from the mus- 
chelkalk to the chalk. 
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236. Beds oijety resembling cannel-coal but harder and 
more lustrous, are found in the Upper Lias, together with 
large fragments of bituminized wood of coniferous trees and 
Cjcadeae. 

THE OOLITIC SYSTEM. 

237. The Oolite is a marine formation of great extent 
and thickness^ consisting principally of alternations of 
limestones and clays^ embracing vegetable remains, and 
very numerous corals, shells, fishes and reptiles; insects 
and mammalia also are found in it. The Oolite derives 
its name ( Oon, an egg ; lithosy a stone,) from the fact that 
some of its beds consist of calcareous globules which resem- 
ble the roe of a fish ; but this structure is not strictly char- 
acteristic of it. This system is developed in Great Britain 
and on the Continent of Europe, in France and Germany, 
(called the Jurassic series,) in Russia, India and America. 
Its subdivisions in England are : 



Upper Oolite. 



Portl&nd Beds — ^limestone of an oolitic struc- 
tore, abounding with marine shells, ammon- 
ites, &c. 

Kimmeridge Clay— blue and yellow day with 
septaria, gypsum, marine shells and beds of 
lignite or Kimmeridge coal. 



MmPLB OOLITB. 



C(Nral OoIitO or Coral Bag— coarse limestone 
fall of corals and shells — beds of yellow sands 
and calcareous grits. 

Oxford Clay — dark blue clay with septaria and 
numerous fossils — ^beds of calcareous sand- 
stone. 
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Lower Oolite 



' Cornbrnsh — coarse gray limestone separated 
by beds of clay. 

Forest Marble— sand, with thin fissile limestone 
and coarse shelly oolite. 

Great Oolite— oolltio limestone and freestone, 
with beds of clay, and remains of reptiles, 
corals, &c. 

Stoneifield Slate — oolltlo limestone, with re- 
mains of land animals, plants, insects, and 
mammalia. 

Fuller's Earth Beds— maris and clays contain- 
ing fuller's earth. 

Illferior Oolite — coarse limestone, ferruginous 
sand with shells. 

238. The alternations of limestones with clays and 

shales, displayed by the Oolitic series^ give rise to peculiar 

features of outline in parts of England and France. Three 

successive ridges are the hard calcareous beds of the Lower, 

Middle and Upper Oolites, while the intervening plains 

and vallies consist of clays and shales. " 

Zoioer Ocau. Mid. OdUU. Tapper OdUti. ChaXk. L.day 




Jiias. Oxford Clay. Kim. Clay. Gaolt 

239. The organic remains of the Oolite are numerous 
and varied, as might be expected from the variety of min- 
eral constitution of the strata. 

The corals occur chiefly in the Middle Oolite; the 
coral rag consists of an extensive coral reef thirty or forty 
feet thick, composed mostly of a few genera, some of whieh^ 
as the CaryophylHa, are represented by species in the pre- 
sent seas. 

Among the Crinoidea^ the Pear Enorinite — ^Apiocrinitw 
—similar in structure to the Lily Enorinite, grew abund- 
antly, attached to rocks. 

The Sea Urchins — Echini — ^were also numerous. 
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Of the molliuo^ the bivilve aoepbBlona were very abnu- 
dant ; Bome beds an almost en- Pig- 1-9. 

tiielj made np of their rema 
The Trigonia Ooatata, Fig. 129, 
abounded in the Oxford Clay. 
Ammonitea and Belemnites were 1 
as common as in tlie Liasaic pe- < 
nod, 

Cmstaoea appear in tlie Oolite with forms closely allied 
to those of the present daj. ^gare 130 presents an ani- 
mal resembling the Lobster, fonnd in the Oolitic clay. 
Fig. 130. 





Insects also are fband, some of which very closely resem- 
bling the oonunoQ Dragon-fly, are so perfectly preserved 
that the most delicate markings, and the nerves of the 
wings are distinctly disoernible. 

240. Of the vertebrate animals, fishes are fonnd in 
abnndsnoe throoghont the series, belonging mostly to the 
ganoid order.' The Ichthyosanms and Flesiosanrns, so 
abundant in t^e lias, extend through the Oolite ; and other 
saorians of ^gantio size are found in these strata — JUega- 
lotaunu, TWeoKivrwi, Sfeneotatiriu and CetuuaTinit. But 
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the moat anomalons saniiiui of this period, was the Ptero- 
dactyle, (^Pteron, a, wing ; dactuloe a finger,) an animal, of 
which Curier remarks, " It is undoabtedly the most extra- 
ordinary of all the beings of whose former ezisteDce a 
knowledge b granted to us, and that which, if seen aliTO, 
would appear most unlike anything tJiat exists in the pres- 
ent world." 

The Pterodactyle bore some Kg. 181, 

resemblance to the bat, but its 
mouth was very unlike that of 
the bat, having the jaws and 
teeth of a reptile. It was for- 
niahed with powerful membra- 
nous wings, enabling it to fly 
with ease and rapidity, and its ^ 
feet were not so involved in the 
membranous expanse of the 
wings as to prevent walking. 
Its eyes were very large. 

241. The Stonesfield slate HamiiMjto. 

furnishes the only specimens of fossil mammalia yet discov- 
ered in the secondary rocks. Parts of the skeletons and the 
Fig. 1 ~ 





teeth of two genera of the marsupial order of n 
qnadmpeds have been fonnd in this rook. 
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The Phmaoolotherinm wms diied to the Opossnin and 
Kangaroo ; aod the organk renaiiui of the Oolit« geDenllj 
resemble the present fauna and flora of Australia. 

242. Theplantt of the Oolitic period oonuat of conifera, 
Uliacefe, palms and ferns; but the Cjcadeas, which were 
introduced in small numbera in the Carboniferous period, 
are here found abundant They are intermediate in char- 
acter, between the Conifera, palms and feras. Some of 
them are short, stout, cylindrical, scalj stems, Bnrmouuted 
by a toft of elegant leaves resembling a pine apple, whila 
Fig. ISS. 




others have trunks thirty feet in length. The Cjoaden 
■till grow in tropical regions. Valuable beds of lignite and 
bitominoui coal are found in the Oolite, as the Kimmeridga 
eoal, Brora ooal and the Yorkshire Oolitic coal, in England ; 
bat the mMt important coal beds of the Seoondary Period, 
hitherto disoovered, are those of Kohmond, Tlrg^nia, whioh 
eoTOT one hundred and eigh^-five square miles, varying 
17 
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in thickness from eleven to forty feet There are three 
beds exhibiting the same phenomena that are observed in 
the older coal beds. These beds are extensively wrought^ 
the coal yielding abundant pure gas. The leaves of cyca- 
deous plants are abundant in these beds. 

THE WEALDEN SYSTEM. 

243. Hitherto, with the exception of a very few thin 
strata^ the whole series of deposited rocks have been of 
marine origin, as is shown by their mineral constitution and 
organic contents The Wealden System exhibits clear 
indications of being fresh-water deposits, containing numer- 
ous remains of land plants and animals. This formation 
consists of a thick series of sandy beds resting on an 
imperfect limestone, and covered by a bed of clay; the 
whole containing fresh-water shells, land plants, fishes and 
reptiles, which indicate the action of river currents, but not 
the attrition of the ocean upon them. It resembles the 
deltas forming at the mouths of large rivers at the present 
day. The Wealden appears in England, Scotland, France 
and Germany. The term Wealden is derived from wealds 
or walcUj the ancient word for woods ; because these rocks 
form a tract of land occupied by the forests of Kent and 
Sussex, England. The order of the beds as observed in 
Eugland; is 

Weald Clay, with subordinate Umestone and 
sand — fossil fresh-water shells, almost en- 
tirely composing some beds. 

Ua&tingS Sand, including the beds of Tilgate 
Forest — bluish gray and ferruginous sand- 
stones, conglomerate, lignite, fresh water 
moUusca. 

Purbeck Strata— compact limestone alter- 
nating with clay, resting upon the Port- 
land beds of the Oolite. 



Wealden Sekies, 
1000 feet thick. 



•^ 
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Hants. Suuex. 




Section of the C!halk and Wcalden. W— Wealden. 

The relative positions of the Chalk and Wealden are 
presented in Fig. 134, in which the Wealden invariably 
underlies the Chalk. The Oolitio Series is made, by some 
writers, to embrace these rocks, and by others they are 
assigned to the Chalk ; but their organic characters espe- 
cially entitle them to rank as a distinct system. 

244. While some of the organic remains that occurred 
in the Oolite are found in this formation^ most of the 
Wealden fossils are peculiar, being almost exclusively fresh- 
water, or terrestrial in their origin. The number of species 
is not large, but the abundance of remains of a species 
surpasses what has hitherto been witnessed. The remains 
of sheUfish and crvMaceans are in some of the beds ex- 
ceedingly abundant, and indicate an approximation, in 
form, to the animals of those classes now existing. Beetles 
and other iruecta are often found in these strata. 

245. Among vertebrate animals there are the remains 
of several species of Jish some of which are allied to the 
lepidotusy bony pike of the North American lakes ] but the 
reptiles furnish the most remarkable fossils in the Wealden. 

To the Plesiosaurus, Megalosaurus and Cctiosaurus found 
in the Oolite, are added five genera of Saurians peculiar to 
the Wealden; among which are the Hylasosaurus, and 
Iguanodon belonging to the order Dinosauria. 

The HylmosauruB, or Weald Lizard, was a land reptile, 
twenty feet in length, covered with elliptical scales. 
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The Iffuanodem, so called from the reBembluioe of ito 
teeth to those of the Igaana, a lizard fonud is the Weit 
India, was an faerbiroronB reptile, abont thirty feet kwg sncl 
of ooloBsal proportioDS, having a thigh-bone larger than that 
of the Elephant. It wu fomielied with a short horn as 
are some species of Igaana, 

The remains of a large fresh-water tnrtle and other 
Chelonian animala, and fragments of bones belonging to an 
extinct species of wading bird are fonud in the Wealden, 
bat no traces of mammalia have been detected. 

246. The general character of the Wealden vegetation ia 
the same as that of the Oolite, with the addition of a few 
peculiar species. 

r.g. 135. 
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Between the marine beds of the Oolite and the fresh- 
water deposits of the Wealden intervenes a bed eighteen 
inches thick, of black vegetable soil, called the ^'Dirt-bed." 
In it are fonnd numerous trunks and stumps of coniferous 
trees, fossilized where they grew, with their roots still im- 
mersed in the ancient soil. Here are distinct intimations 
of elevation of the Portland stone to the surface of the sea 
in which it was deposited, so as to constitute the soil for the 
growth of trees ; the growth of vegetation so as to produce 
eighteen inches of earthy lignite ; the subsequent depres- 
sion so gentle as not to remove the trees firom their position ; 
and finally the deposition of fresh-water and marine strata 
over the whole. 

Coal beds from one to three feet thick are found in the 
Wealden of Germany. 

THE CHALK OR CRETACEOUS SYSTEM. 

247. The Cretaceous group is a marine formation com- 
prising limestones, marls, clajs and sands, abounding with 
remains of marine origin. The name of the system is 
derived from its leading member. Chalk, (cretaJ) This for- 
mation is extensively developed in England, Ireland, France, 
Germany, Russia, Spain, Italy, Northeastern Africa, India, 
South America and the United States. Its subdivisions iu 
England are 

CRETAGBOUS SYSTEM--ONE THOUSAND FEET THICK. 



Chalk Foemation. - 



Gbjbensand Forma- 
tion. 



Upper Chalk, soft, white— with flints. 
lower Chalk, hard white— few or no flints. 
Chalk Harl — ^marl with silicate of iron. 

Upper Greensand — sand, chert, ochre. y 

Ganlt — ^blue marl with ferruginous nodules. /^ 
lower Greensand with occasional limestone. 



IM KOOKi or THK aooNDA&r nuoD. 

The Ortentandt oonsiat of silieiona Band mixed with 
the silicatG of iron — chlorite — which gires the green color; 
the color is however often yellowieh, or gray, from admix- 
ture with the oxide of iron. These sands alternate witii 
beds of cloy and limestone, and oootaiu frequently fuller'* 
earth and chert. 

Gauit is a provincial term nsed in England to designate 
the brick-clay found in this system. It is a stiff blue clay 
containing iron-pyrit«8, and in some portions, the green 
silicate of iron. It does not occur in &o cretaceous syBtem 
of the United States. 

. The Chalk is a femiliar, earthy form of the carbonate 

of lime, sometimes soft, but frequently sufficiently solid for 

building purposes. Its stratification is often indistinct, bat 

recognizable by the alternating layers of flint in it. 

Tig. ISS. 



CbiUl wUb rUsU— An OatUv. 

The Upper Chalk is remarkable for its numerous bands 
of dark colored flints ; bands from three to six inches in 
tbicknesa, and from two to four feet apart. These flinti 
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have yerj often an organic body as a nnclens abont which 
they have accumulated, and whose form they have preserved. 
In the Lower Ohalk the flints are rarely found, but the 
silica is diffused through the mass. The lowest portion is 
largely mixed with clay constituting the chalk marl, which 
sometimes is green from the presence of the silicate of iron^ 
or red from the oxide of iron. 

248. The Chalk fossils are numerous, almost exclusively 
marine, and appear to have been deposited in deep water. 

Among the radiated animals, the Encrinites had dwin- 
dled to a few species of small size and diminished beauty ; 
one form of them in this period was the Marmipite, which 
resembled the lily encrinite deprived of its stem. Sea 
Urchins — echini — ^were very abundant, accompanied by 
crabs and lobsters whose organization closely resembled that 
of the members of those tribes of the present day. Bivalve 
and univalve shells are found abundantly. The cephalo- 
podous animals to which the ammonite belongs, exhibited a 
great diversity of forms ; curved in successive whorls like 
the ammonite, but with the whorls slightly remote fr.«m 
each other, as the Crioceratite ; book-shaped, as the J fa- 
mite ; or straight like the Orthoceratite, as the Iliru/ifr 
and Turrilite, 

249. Vast numbers of small animals existed at this 
period living in shells formed of numerous chaiii])ei.s tr c >;n- 
partments, belonging to a group which is still com m on in 
the ocean — ^the Foraminifera. These animals occupy all the 
chambers of their habitation, and not the outer one only as 
does the nautilus. Their shells are sometimes flat and disc- 
like, resembling a piece of money : hence we have the Num- 
mulitey from numrmiSj a piece of money, Fig. 137. Though 
of small size they often constitute almost the entire mass 
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of mouDtuDs. Nummolitic limeBtosea ^Us- 1^7. 
were used in the coDStniction of the 
Sphinx and pjrramida of Egypt. 

In/u»oria also abounded during the I 
deposition of the chalk; but their beauty 1 
and perfect state of preserration in the 
flints, can be discerned only by the aid of 
powerful microBoopes ; a large proportion i 
itself appears to be made np of the fragmentary Bkeleton« 
of these minute animals. The shapes of the skeletons of 
these animalcules are various ; some consist of parallel 
tubes arranged transversely npon long fragile ribands; 
Fig. 188. 




' the ohaU: 




TdhQ iDfiuorli. 
a aompbontuuL i BKllluta. eO^lloiHllft. d XuiUiIdlnm. (NmlciiU. 

others are oblong, or globular, with their surfaces Btndded 
with hair-like appendages; while others still are in ramose 
groups like polyps. Many flint nodules are almost en- 
tirely composed of the silicions skeletons of these infini- 
tesimal forms of anunat life. Fig. 139 presents one of the 
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fbsnl infitsoria, closely resembling the living Xnntbidia. 
It ia here magnified 500 Fig 139. 

times linear. Fig. 140 .-'^^^"^ " ^~~^ \ 
TcpreseDta the cell of .-i f * 

■oophyte ia flint, witli tlif ,( 1 

polyp protruded, having '" ' 

been entombed in the min- / !) 

eral matter while alive ni'd " 
active. This also is mag< 
nified 500 times linear. 
The OaillonelliB are an- 
other family of infii&oria 
found in the flint, so mi- x«nui«imin Tni.irorni.!. 

nut« that forty-one thousand millions of thuir pfc^'litons 
occupy but a cubic inch. Their cylindnVal fM^-M- w 
Fig. 140. arrange.1 in a l"i-^ "'-rv-i 

Ike a t,:biil.r <-U n. 
They uiu!t!|,ly by self 
division with such rapid- 
ly that a single individ- 
al may produce one hun- 
dred and forty millions 
of millions in twenty-four 
hours.* 

250. Of the vertebrate animals, the chalk deposits in- 
clude some sauroid jl«he$, among whicfi the Macropoma, a 
voracious fish about two feet long, has been found 90 well 
preserved that its gills and entire efomach with its eon- 
tents are presented to inspcetion. The teeth and bony 
spines of sharks are abundant, and the other two orders of 
fishea — the ctenoids and cycloids — which so greatly pre- 
■ Uantell'i Wonden of Qeologr, I. p. 6S6. 
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dominate in the present seas, are also introduced in the 
cretaoeons rocks. 

The reptilian remains of the Cretaceous series compared 
with the three preceding systems are few, embracing, so 
far as has been discovered, but one or two forms that were 
not known before. The Ichthyosaurus and Pterodactyle of 
the previous system were continued in this^ and a new 
gigantic marine lizard, nearly allied to the Monitor of the 
present period, was introduced, called the Mosasaurus — :the 
saurian of the Meuse, on whose banks its fossil remains 
have been found. It attained the length of twenty-five feet, 
and appears to have been the last gigantic form of marine 
reptiles introduced, before their obliteilition at the close of 
the secondary period. Its teeth are found in the cretaceous 
deposits of the United States. Several species of marine 
turtles occur in the cretaceous rocks. 

The bones of birds allied to the Albatross, are recog- 
nized among the fossils of the chalk, but no trace of any 
land quadruped, or any member of the whale tribe. 

251. The sponge, a peculiar kind of organism consist- 
ing of horny fibres, often enclosing spiculse of flint or 
carbonate of lime, has very frequently served as a nucleus 
about which the silicious or flinty matter, diflused in the sea 
at the period of the chalk deposits, accumulated, and the 
forms of the sponge have thus been perfectly preserved in 
flint, in chalk and sandstones. Carbonized sea-weeds, drift- 
wood, and beds of lignite occur in the chalk group of rocks. 

252. The origin of chalk, so different in its texture and 
appearance from the other limestones, with its included 
flints, has been the subject of much discussion. It has been 
supposed by some to be a chemical precipitate : " but there 
appears no evidence,'* says Mr. Brande, " of its having 
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been deposited from chemical solution ; on the other hand, 
it bears marks of a mechanical deposit, as if from water 
loaded with it in fine division. And upon this principle 
some gleam of light may perhaps be thrown upon the enig- 
matical appearance of the flints; for it is found that if 
finely divided silica be mixed with other earthy bodies, and 
the whole diffused through water, the grains of silica have, 
under certain circumstances, a tendency to aggregate into 
small nodules ; and in chalk some grains of silica are dis- 
coyerable/' The flints occur in nodular masses of irregular 
forms, varying from less than an inch to more than a yard 
in circumference ; they are quite insulated from each other, 
each one being entirely enveloped by the chalk. As they 
almost invariably include some organic body, they appear 
to be silicious aggregations about nuclei, as septaria are 
aggregations of calcareous and argillaceous matter. It has 
before been shown (§ 66,) that silica is soluble in water, as 
it occurs in the Geysers of Iceland. The chalk resembles 
the calcareous mud that accumulates in the lagoons of coral 
islets, produced by the ocean wearing corals and shells to a 
fine powder. (§ 79.) 

253. The igneous rocks associated with the chalk and 
other members of the Secondary series, are basalt and other 
forms of trap. The basalt of the Giant's Causeway breaks 
through and overlies the chalk in the north of Ireland, the 
heat of the igneous rock having rendered the chalk hard 
and crystalline like primary marble. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



ROCKS OF THE TERTIARY PERIOD. 

254. The Tertiary embraces the strata of sand, clay, 
and limestone, which lie between the chalk and the superfi- 
cial deposits designated Drift and Alluvium, with which 
they were confounded previous to the labors of Cuvier and 
Brogniart in A. D. 1810. They differ from the Secondary 
rocks in mineral constitution and especially in their organic 
contents ; but are not very distinctly bounded at their upper 
limit, frequently merging in the recent deposits. In gen- 
eral they are not so firmly aggregated nor so thick as the 
Secondary rocks, and are remarkable for exhibiting frequent 
alternations of marine and fresh-water formations in the 
same localities. These beds very frequently occur in limi- 
ted and detached basins, as if deposited in shallow lakes or 
estuaries; they are however often continuous over very 
extensive tracts of country, as from Martha's Vineyard 
southward along the whole extent of the Atlantic coast of 
the United States. The order of succession of strata is not 
60 uniform as in the older rocks; and hence arises the 
difficulty of framing a description that will apply to them 
in all localities. Their alternations have, however, been 
accurately ascertained, especially in the Paris and London 
basins. 

255. The sands and cla^s predominate in the Tertiary 
series ; their colors are various, depending principally upon 
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the colored compounds of iron^ and they are not sufficiently 
indurated to form firm sandstones and shales. The calcare- 
ous strata are more varied in structure and appearance, con- 
sisting of soft marls filled with shells— of rough masses of 
coral — of fresh-water beds of hard limestone — and of ma- 
rine limestone of coarse sandy texture. They also contain 
beds of silica, buhrstone, gypsum, and rock salt. 

266. The Tertiary strata occupy a large portion of the 
surface of Europe, conforming in a remarkable degree to 
the present outline of the sea; so that if the continent 
were depressed a few hundred feet, the sea would cover 
them, indicating that no essential change has occurred in 
the figure of the land since that period. The Tertiary scries 
has been recognized also, in Northern Africa, in Asia, in 
North America, and in South America on both sides of the 
Andes. 

257. These rocks were, at first, classified in accordance 
with their alternations as marine and fresh-water deposits ; 
but these alternations are found not to be uniform. The 
classification generally adopted is that of MM. Lyell and 
Deshayes, based upon the relative proportion of shells spe- 
cifically identical with those occurring at the present time. 
Shells are selected as the test because they are more gen- 
erally and uniformly diffused in strata than the remains of 
any other class of animals. 

Eocene, (Eos, the dawn ; and kainosj recent,) the dawn of the 
present period with its races of plants and animals ; 
contains less than fiye per cent, of living species, in 
its fossil contents. 
Mbiocini, (Meunif less; kamosj recent,) though containing 
more liying species than the Eocene, thej are still 
less than half; its per centage of recent species is 
tighteen. 

IS 
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PuEiocENB, (Pleiarij more; kcunos, recent,) a migority of whose 
fossils belong to existing species. 
Pleistocene, (P/m^o^, most; kainos, recent,) a still nearer ap- 
proximation to the jJresent period, having ninety-five 
per cent, of recent shells. 

THE EOCENE OR OLDER TERTIARY. 

258. The Eocene deposits are the most distinct of the 
serieS; and occur well developed in France and England.. 
They, however, vary much in local character. The beds 
of the Paris and London basins are of the same age, but 
differ greatly in mineral constitution ; in the London group 
those of a mechanical origin — sands and clays almost ex- 
clusively prevail ; while beds of limestone, silica, and gyp^ 
sum abound in the Paris basin. 

The following tabular arrangement exhibits the orde^ 
of the beds in the two basins : 



PARIS BASIN. 

Upper Fresh-water group — marls, 
sands, sheUy limestone, buhr 
limestone. 

Upper Marine — sands and marls 
with their layers of lime- 
stone. 

Lower Freeh-water — marls, sili- 
cious limestones, gypsum with 
numerous bones of animals. 

Lower ifarm«— coarse sandy 
limestone ( ealcaire grossier ) 
calcareous marls and green 
sand. 

Plaetie Clay — ^blue plastic clay, 
sand and pebbles, beds of lig- 
nite. 



LONDON BASIN. 



Bagthot Sand — sand containing 
few fossils. 

London Clay — clay, blackish or 
gray, containing septaria and 
ferruginous nodules, with nu- 
merous organic remains. 

Plastic Clay and Sands — sands 
and sandy clay, with shells ; 
beds of lignite, flint pebblea. 




r represents the London Clay; k the plaetio clay; l> th« 
Chalk; otheWeUden; b the Oolite; the Bagahot sand 
capa and overliea the London Glaj. The position of the 
City of London is indicated by the building. 

259. There are nnnieroiis other localities of the Eocene 
Tertiary, as in Southern Prance, Spain, Belgium, Italy, 
Greece, A^ Minor, Egjrpt, India and North and South 
America. 

260. The fossib of this group are rery numerous and 
important, indicating the condition of the earth at the time 
of their deposition. The general character of the flora and 
fauna was like that within the tropica of the jtresent day. 
The species are with very few exceptions extinct, and seem 
to have been almost exclusively confined to this formation. 
More than a hundred species of phnlt have been dis- 
tinguished, many of which are dicotyledonous, and resem- 
ble intertropical plants of the present day ; a great number 
of their seeds and fruits have been found in the London 
clay beds of tbe Isle of Sheppey. Various fossil resins have 
been discovered in these beds, the most important of which 
is amber, oocurriDg in nodules from the size of a nut to 
that of a man's head ; one specimen weighs 18 lbs. Speci- 
mens frequently contun insects whose positions and do- 
tMhed legs and wings indicate that they smuggled after 
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they were involyed in the retdn which was at that time 
liquid. 

261. A large number of shells, both univalve and 
bivalve, occur in the Eocene : the nautilus was retained, but 
the ammonites and belemnites had become extinct. More 
than two hundred species of Ceriihium (an elongated shell 
resembling Fig. 142) living in brackish water, are found in 
the European Eocene ; and the nummulitesy Fig. 137, are so 
abundant in some localities as to make up al- _ .^ 
most the entire mass of rock. The remains of 
crah& are abundant in these deposits. About 
one hundred species of fish have been recog- 
nized. Their remains at Monte Bolca in North- 
em Italy, and at Mount Lebanon are very numer- 
ous ] the immense quantities which have been 
found in a beautiful state of preservation at the 
former locality, have been thought to indicate 
that the limestone in which they are imbedded was erupted 
into the ocean in a fluid state, by volcanic action, suddenly 
suffocating and enveloping them in the calcareous mass. 
The species of fish found in the Eocene are all extinct, and one 
third of them belong to extinct genera ; but many of them 
are closely allied to existing species. The ganoid and plaooid 
Fig. 143. orders, characterized by their 

covering of pointed bony 

plates and enamelled scales, 

which abounded in the older 

rocks, had become relatively 

Plaooid SeaiM. rare ; the placoids, however, 

had representatives in the sharks and rays, whose teeth 

are found in abundance. The ctenoids and cycloids, 

Fbich had beeu introduced just; before the close of the 







ctenoid Sealw. 
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secondary period, now pre- 
dominated. The ctenoid 
order is characterized by 
scales haying the posterior 
margins finely pectinated 
—divided into little teeth 
like a comb; these scales are imbricated, each lamina being 
smaller than the one beneath it, and pectinated as repre- 
sented in Fig. 144. This order is represented by the perch 
&mily. The cycloid order is characterized by circular im- 
bricate scales with smooth margins, of which the mackerel 
famishes an example. More than three-foorths of the 
species of fishes now living belong to the ctenoid and cy- 
cloid orders. 

262. The reptiles, like the fishes, shells and plants of 
this period, resemble those now living in warm insular cli- 
mates ; they include crocodiles, turtles, tortoises, and ser- 
pents similar to the boa-constrictor attaining sometimes the 
length of twenty feet. Several species of birds have been 
obtained from the Eocene resembling the pelican, buzzard, 
owl, woodcock, quail, &c. 

263. The number and peculiar features of the land 
quddmjpedsy found in the gypseous deposits of the Paris 
basin attracted the attention of Cuvier, whose accurate de- 
scriptions of extinct forms have given great importance to 
palaeontology. These quadrupeds belonged principally to 
the order pachyd^rmatay or thick skinned animals, repre- 
sented by the elephant and horse of the present period. 
The Eocene quadrupeds which have attracted most atten- 
tion belong to the genera Palseotherium and Anoplothe- 
rium. This period has been designated the age of mam- 
mais. (§ 152.) 

18* 
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204. The palm>lheriwm(palau)*,ta^ejii-ftherionfmli 
beaat,) reaembled generally the tapii of the present day, 
hanng a short fleshy proboscis ; in some of its >oologi- 
cal characters it vas like the rhisooeros. Its feet were 
divided into three toes, instead of four, as iu the tapir. 
The skeletons of the paUeothem are found bo abundant and 
well preserved in the Tertiary rocks as to leave no donbt 
respectdng their Eoologioal characters. Twelve species have 
been found, varying in use from that of the rhinoceros to 
that of tbe hog. The hu'gest figure in cut 145 represents 
this animal- 
Fig. 146. 




The Lophiodon was a genus still more closely allied to 
tiie tapir; only imperfect fragments of its skeleton have 
been obtained, iudicating, however, that soma of its species 
attained th^uze of the rhinnceros. 

265. The name of the An(^>lolh*ri'um (a, without; 
opion, weapon ; therion, wild beast) defenoeleBs animal, is 
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derived from its destitution of tusks or canine teeth longer 
than the incisors^ in which respect it differs from all mam- 
miferous animals except man ; its feet terminated in two toe^i 
and it had no proboscis. The genus embraces several groups, 
one species of which resembled the otter, but was much 
larger ; its peculiarity was the great length of its tail, which 
surpassed that of the body ; no animal of the present day 
except the kangaroo has so long and powerful a tail. A 
species of another group resembled the hare in dimensions 
and in the proportions of its limbs. But the most charac- 
teristic species is the Anoplotherium GracUe, called also 
JCtphodon, whose graceful and elegant form resembled that 

Fig. 146. 




.»(0*>!'''^^/ 



Anoplotherium Qn<Ale—(^phodon.) 

of the gazelle ; it was closely allied in zoological charac- 
ters to the ruminating animals, (the deer tribe.) The 
true ruminants, however, as the camel, ox, sheep, goat and 
deer weire absent at this period. 
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Fifty-seven species of mammalia have been recognized 
in the Eocene, including a number of carnivorous quadru- 
peds, as the wolf, fox and raccoon. The opossum, bat and 
monkey are also found in the rocks of this period ; the 
remains of the monkey, macactis eocsenus, occurs in a bed of 
sand underlying the London clay, in England. 

266. The fossil insects found in the rocks of this period 
present rems^kable instances of the preservation of the most 
delicate objects ; the nerves of the wings, the pubescence of 
the head, and some traces of the coloring are visible. The 
wings of the beetles are found in some cases extended be- 
yond the wing-covers, indicating that the insect fell into 
water while flying. Seventy genera have been found at 
Aix, in Provence, including some species identical with 
those inhabiting that locality at the present time. 

Fig. 147. 

FOSSIL INSECTS. 




Lathrobium. 





Penthetria. Lipanu. 

267. The Eocene of North America is found in Vir- 
ginia, Carolina and Georgia, and consists of beds of marl* 
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limestoney sands and clays ; about six per cent, of its fossils 
are identical with the Earopean Eocene fossils, but about 
one-fourth are very closely allied to them. The Eocene 
deposits of South America indicate a great difference in 
fossil contents on opposite sides of the Andes. 

THE MEI00E1E7E PERIOD. 

268. The Meioceney called also the Middle Tertiary, is 
imperfectly represented on the east coast of England by the 
<' Coralline Crag ** formation, consisting of marine calcare- 
ous sands, thin limestones and marls ; but in central and 
eastern Europe it is developed in strata of great thickness 
and extent. It occupies the great valleys of the Loire and 
Garonne in France; large portions of Switzerland; the 
valley of the Danube, including the Vienna basin, with the 
plains of Hungary and Poland ; the valley of the Rhine 
and the western coast of Spain. The strata consist of 
quartzose sandstone, sometimes soft and incoherent, called 
in Switzerland the Molasscy shelly limestones and marls, 
with beds of lignite, and thick masses of corals. They are 
of both marine and fresh-water origin. The Meiocene beds 
have also been investigated in the southeastern States of 
the United States. Tertiary deposits on the flanks of the 
Sewalik bills in Northern India, and in Siam are referred 
to this period. 

269. Extensive beds of lignite indicate a vigorous 
growth of plants; among them the palm is recognized, 
having grown in Central Europe contemporaneously with 
trees scarcely distinguishable from those still growing there. 
Among animal remains those of zoophytes were very .abun- 
dant, making up entire masses of the coral crag, and be- 
kmging mostly to extinct species. Great numbers of shells. 
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marine and flaviadle are fonnd; man; of the latter beloDg 
to the genera Limnea and Planetrbis, and are idencica,! with 
those of the present day. The palseoDtol- Kg. i4b. 
ogj of this period cwmbines the more i 
cient characters of the Eocene with the 
present botanical and zoological features of 
the same localities. The valley of the Khine 
exhibits the most remarkable fossils of this 
period hitherto disoorcred. Numeions tur- 
tles and fishes preseating marked peculiarities of structure 
have been obtained there. Fig. 149 exhibits an interesting 
specimen three feet in length, from Oeningen near Lake 
Constince. This locilitj furnished abo the celebrated 
relic, a gigantic, extinct, aquatic salamander, which Schewch- 
ler in 1726 mistook for the skeleton of a man. 



Fig. 149. 




Fnah-mtat TortolM. 

270. The most remarkable quadruped of this period is 
the Dinotherium, (deinoa, fearfully large; Aerion, beast,) 
whose remuna are found in the valley of thft-Bhino near 
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Dsnnstadt, uid in the valleys of the Jnni MounbuoB. " Its 

length WM nearly twenty feet ; its body huge and barrel 

shaped, very mach reaemfalmg that of the hippopotamus, 

Fig. ISO. 




being little raised above the ground, although the huge col- 
omns which formed its legs are SQpposed to have been 
nearly ten feet in length. Ite head, rarely, perhaps, brought 
entirely above the water, was like that of a large elephant, 
and it was provided with a short, but very muscular and 
powerful proboscis. A pair of large and long tDsbs were 
appended to this skull, and curve downward, as in the wal- 
rus. The tusks do not proceed from the upper jaw, whence 
they could be made to depend entirely upon the bones of 
the neck to support them, but are fixed in the lower jaw, 
and are plant«d, as it would eeem, in this strange position at 
the greatest possible mechanical disadvantage. There can 
scarcely be a doubt that an animal provided with appends- . 
ges so pliLced, was an inhabitant of the water ; and the 
tusks, which are very large, were probably useful as pick- 
axes, enabling the monster to dig for succulent vegetable 
food by day, while, perhaps, at night they oould be attached 
like anchors to the banks of the river or lake in which the 
animal habitually dwelt. It was the moet gigantic of the 
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herbiToroiui quadrupeds, and was associated with the palseo- 
iheres of ihe more ancient Tertiary period, and with the 
mastodons and elephants which lived on till a far more re- 
cent date/'* 

271. The Tertiary deposits upon the flanks of the sub- 
Himalayas or Sewalik hills in India abound with interest- 
ing fossils, including the monkey, elephant, dinotherium, 
mastodon, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, girafie, antelope, 
and many others resembling the existing animals of the 
same name. The most singular animal hitherto found in 
that locality is the Sivatheriumj so called from the Indian 
god Siva, and therion, beast. Its size was about that of a rhi- 
noceros. Its head was large and shaped like the elephant's, 
and was furnished with a small proboscis. It had two pairs 
of horns ; one pair, like those of the ox in shape, were situ- 
ated over the eyes, and the other pair palmated, like those 
of the elk, were placed on the back part of the head. The 
structure of the animal shows it to have been intermediate 
between the pachydermata and ruminantia. 

The Toxodon, (toxon, a bow ; odous, a tooth,) a large 
quadruped distinguished for the singular shape and arrange- 
ment of its gnawing teeth ; and the Macrauchenia (makros, 
long; aucheuy neck,) a pachydermatous animal whose neck 
was nearly as long as that of the giraffe, have been found 
in the Tertiary of South America. 

THE PLEIOCENE PERIOD. 

272. The only representative of the Pleiocene or Newer 
Tertiary in England is the Red Crag^ consisting of ferru- 
ginous-colored sand and gravel, with few zoophytes, but 
abounding in marine fossil shells, many of which are iden- 

* Ansted*8 Ancient World, p. 282. 
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^oal with Hying species. On the Continent of Enrope the 
extensive beds on both sides of the Apennine Mountains^ 
called the Snb-Apennine deposits, are 2000 feet thick, 
consisting of calcareous marls and sands, and are extremely 
fossiliferons. Some of the deposits in Sicily, Greece and 
Asia Minor belong to this period. The Pleiocene strata 
cover also extensive regions in southern Russia, central and 
southern Asia, and America. 

273. Remarkable beds of lignite or brown coal, belong- 
ing to this period, found in Germany, exhibit a great mass 
of vegetable matter. These lignites lie between beds of 
clay and sand, and consist of solid wood, blackened, but in 
many instances so slightly changed as to admit of being 
used as timber; they are similar to the trees now growing in 
their vicinity. A thin leafy bituminous lignite is called 
paper coal. The remains of fishes, frogs, insects and quad- 
rupeds are found in these deposits. 

THE PLEISTOCENE PERIOD. 

274. The Pleistocene embraces the deposits of fossilif- 
erons sands, marls and gravels, containing fossils which 
belong almost entirely to living species. They are exten- 
sive in the Southern parts of Europe, Asia and America. 
By some writers on Geology they are made to include the 
drift, while others apply the term to beds of clay, sand and 
marl deposited subsequent to the drift and previous to the 
Alluvial. Where the drift does not occur, as in the south- 
em parts of Europe and North America, the Pleistocene 
beds present an uninterrupted series from the Pleiocene to 
the Alluvial. 

276. The deposits which are spread over those vast 
plains in South America, called Pampas, are assigned to 

19 
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the latter portion of the Tertiary period. They inditde 
» remarkable group of animals, belonging to the order 
Edentata, of vhich the eloth, the armwlUlo and the ant- 
eater are repreaentatives in the faana of the present day. 
The Megatherium, (mega, great; t&ertim, beast,) was a 
gigantic quadruped exhibiting some vety striking resem* 



Fig. 161. 




The \^eefltberiinn- 

hliLuoos tu tlie sloth. Its Iciiglh ia eighteen feet, its breadth 
across the loins sin feet, while ils height wns nine feet. 
Its proportions wore singuLirly miiaaivc, its pelvis and hind 
extremities being three times as large as those of the ele- 
phant. Tlicforu legs were long, resembling inBtmcturo those 
of tlie sloth. The fore foot was a yard long, twelve inches 
broad, five-toed, and armed with long and powerful claws. 
This animal ts taken as the type of the Megatheroid group. 
276. The Mylorlrm (mule, a mill ; odout, a tooth,) an 
allied genus found in the same locality, in some respects 
more closely resembles the sloth. Prof. Owen has given a 
full description of a perfect skeleton of this animal ob- 
tunedfrom Buenos Ayres, and deduced its relations and 
habits. The length of the skeleton is eleven feet, inolu- 
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ding the tail. Its teeth show that it was a vegetable eater; 

it probably lived, as do the sloths of the present day, on 

leaves and buds of trees. 

mg. 152. 




Mylodon BobuFtus. 

277. The Megalonyx (megale^ great; onux^ claw,) re- 
sembled the mylodon in its size and proportions; it differed 
in its claws^ and in ^greater freedom of motion in its fore 
limbs. 

The Scdidoiherium (jsceltdos, the thigh ; iherton, beast,) 
though allied to the megatherium, resembled the ant-eater 
and armadillo. In its hinder extremities and tail, the 
htrength was greater in proportion than in any known ani- 
mal, living or extinct ; while the length of the animal was 
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not greater than that of ft Newfoandland dog, and its fore 
limbe no larger, its hiod extremities wore as ponderous as 
those of the hippopotanmB.* 

278. Assoeiated with the mcgatheroid animals of this 
period was a coloseal armadillo, called the Glyptod,on (^g^tp- 
tos, sculptured; odou», tooth,) from ita teeth being sculp- 
tured laterally with wide, deep grooves. Like the armadillo 
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it was covered with a crust or shell, composed of polygonal 
pieces accurately fitting eaoh other, constituting a massive 
annour. The structure of its hind foot is very peculiar, 
presenting a frame work unparalleled in its adaptation to 
support a great weight, and at the same time allow such free 
motion in the fore limbs as the habits of the armadillo re- 
quire. Several species of the genus glyptodon have been 
determined. The remuns of the mastodon have been 
found in the same localities with the megatheroid animals. 

• Ansted's Anoient World, p. 848. 
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279. Igneous rooks are found abundantly in oonnexion 
with the Tertiary series ; they are lavas of extinct volcanoeSf 
and are intermediate in character between the traps of the 
secondary period and the products of active volcanoes. In 
composition they are principally trachytic, but sometimes 
scoriaceouS; or tufaceous. One of the most remarkable 
localities of Tertiary volcanoes is an extensive plain in 
AuvergnC; central France, which supports a series of seventy 
volcanic oones, varying from five hundred to a thousand feet 
in height, forming a range about twenty miles long and two 
broad. Many of these cones retain well defined craters 
several hundred feet deep, and their lava beds can be traced 
as easily as those of Vesuvius. " There is no spot/' says 
Mr. Scrope, " even among the Phlegraoan fields of Italy, 
which more strikingly displays the characters of volcanic 
desolation. Although the cones are partially covered with 
wood and herbage, yet the sides of many are still naked ; 
and the interior of their broken craters, rugged, black and 
scorified, as well as the rocky floods of lava with which they 
have loaded the plain, have a freshness of aspect, such as 
the products of fire alone could have so long preserved, and 
offer a striking picture of the operation of this element in 
all its most terrible energy." These volcanic vents are of 
different ages; some of them are manifestly of compara- 
tively recent origin. 

280. Another interesting group of Tertiary volcanoes is 
upon the banks of the Rhine, where the graceful forms of 
the Siebengebirge or Seven Mountains, and the majestic 
Eifel with its crater covered with scoriae, and its lava cur- 
rents still visible, are conspicuous features in the pictu- 
resque scenery of the river. The basis rocks supporting the 
Tertiary formations are not here, as in Auvergne, granite, 

19* 
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but belong to the Silurian formation. Similar evidences of 
volcanic agency daring the Tertiary period are found in 
Catalonia in Spain, Hungary, Asia Minor in the ^' burnt 
district,'' and in Palestine. The soil in the vicinity of these 
volcanoes, composed in part of their lavas, is exceedingly 
fertile. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ROCKS OF THE QUATERNARY PERIOD. 

281. The Quaternary series embraces the heterogeneous 
masses of the Drift and all subsequent deposits up to the 
present period. English geologists generally discard this 
division, and extend the Tertiary over this series. 

THE DRIFT PERIOD. 

282. The Drift includes accumulations of sand, 
gravel, clay, pebbles and boulders, or erratic blocks \ the 
boulders are fragments of the hard crystalline rocks, usually 
water-worn, rounded, and scratched, or grooved. The term 
Diluvium has been applied to this deposit ; drift indicates 
that the materials have been impelled by currents. 

283. The drift is riot universally diffused y but appears 
to be confined within 40° or 50° from the poles. In Asia 
it is rarely found lower than 60° north latitude ; in Europe 
it descends to the southern parts of Poland and Prussia ; 
and in North America it is found as low as 40°, and some 
of the north and south valleys extend it a little farther 
southward. Its southern limit in the United States is a 
line drawn from Long Island through central Pennsylvania 
fx) the Ohio, with occasional outliers in the valleys of the 
Delaware, Susquehanna and Mississippi. It is found also 
in the southern portions of South America, but not within 
the tropics. It occurs at elevations above the present sea 
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level, yarying from three hundred to five thousand feet. 
The general direction of the drift in North America has 
been from north to south, and occasionallj southeast ; while 
in Europe it appears to have been dispersed in yarious 
directions from the Scandinavian Mountains. Boulders 
have been transported in some instances hundreds of miles; 
the largest of them have, however, usually been deposited 
within a few miles of the ledges from which they were torn. 
They diminish in size aud number as the distance from 
their original position increases. Boulders of considerable 
size are frequently found in Northern Ohio, but are few and 
small in the central and southern parts of the State. They 
can be identified with the rocks of the parent ledges by 
their general constitution and by particular minerals con- 
tained in them. 

284. Boulders vary greatly in size; some of them 
weigh thousands of tons. A conglomerate boulder at Fall 
River, President Hitchcock states, weighs ten million eight 
hundred thousand pounds ; a granite boulder near Neufcha- 
tel weighs three million eight hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds ; and the boulder from which the pedestal of the 
statue of Peter the Great was hewn, weighed one thousand 
five hundred tons. Some boulders are so poised upon hard 
surfaces, as to oscillate by the application of a moderate 
force to them, and are then called rocking stones; others 
are firmly posited in such a manner as to have given rise 
to the conjecture that they are artificial structures. An 
example of this occurs in the State of New York, and is 
represented in Fig. 154. A boulder of felspathic granite 
weighing about fifty tons, rests at the height of three or 
four feet above the ground, upon limestone pillars. They 
are sometimes poised on the summits of mountains; othexs 
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hare been carried orer monntun ridges, thoDgh they are 
nsnally found Bocainiilated in larger numbers on the north 
■ides of monntuns. 

Fig. IM. 




Gruita Boulder <Hi LiniHloiw PUUn. 

285. The transport of the dnft has produced very con- 
spicuous effects upon the surface of the earth scratching, 
grooving, and polishing the rooks. The scratches and 
grooves are parallel resembling those produced by glaciers 
described in § 32 They vary from a fraction of an inch 
to more than a foot in depth and width Sometimes two 
or more sets of sixue cross each other at a small angle. 
These strice have been found on the White Mountains five 
thooaand feet above the ocean tevel Prof Locke gives an 
example of these grooves on the Lmestone near Dayton, 
Ohio. " The qoarry has been stripped of soil more or less 
OT«r ten acrea, and the upper layer of stone is in most 
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places completely ground down to a plane, as perfectly as 
it could have been done by a stone cutter, by rubbing one 
slab on another with sand between them. In many places, 
in addition to the planishing, grooves and scratches in par- 
allel straight lines, evidently formed by the progress of 
some heavy mass, propelled by a regular and uniform mo- 
tion, are distinctly visible. The grooves, are, in width, 
from lines scarcely visible, to those three-fourths of an inch 
wide, and from one-fortieth to one-eighth of an inch deep, 
traversing the rock in a direction south 26° east, in lines 
exactly straight and parallel."* 

It is probable that a very large portion of the earth's 
surface was affected in this way, as far as the drift extended, 
since the removal of clay and other substances which cover 
the rocks discovers the striae ; rocks that suffsr disintegra- 
tion by atmospheric agency, as limestones, which are par- 
tially dissolved by water holding carbonic acid in solution, 
do not retain their grooves. The direction of the striae 
coincides with that of the dispersed drift, and is often mod> 
ified by the features of the surface ; as when it is diverted 
from the general direction into a valley. Some sets of 
striae appear to have been nearly obliterated by others pass- 
ing over them. 

286. The northern and northwestern sides of the ledges 
of rocks are more worn by the drift agency, and the hills 
are elongated in this direction, corresponding in appearance 
with those denominated by European writers roches moti- 
tonnces. President Hitchcock has observed very numerous 
angular fragments of rocks ranged in long narrow lines, ex- 
tending from the ledges in the same direction with the 
drift, and overlying that deposit, which he denominates 

* Ohio Geological Survey, p. 280. 
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(fretiTM o/ttoriet. The sune geologist adduoes u ii 
illustrative of the prodigious violenoo of the drift agencjr, 
the fracture and OTertuming of perpendicular strata of 
slate rocks near the sumoiits of hills. As the materials 
of the drift are generally supposed to have been transported 
by the agency of ice, these depOMts are called glacial btdt ; 
they hare very few, if any fossils. 

287. Overlying the boulder formation occur beds of 
blue and yellow clay, sand and marl ; these are most abun- 
dant in lakes, ponds, and mer valleys. They sometimes 
.appear to be oansed by a new arrangement or assorting of 
i^e DBst«rials of the drift, produolug an inter-straCificatioa 
.of sands, clays, and gravel, and are called altered drift. 
Thu appears to have been accomplished beneath the ocean 
.which prevailed over the drift region. 
Pig. 155. 




. The origin of marine lerraeei has been assigned 
to the agency of the ocean exerted at this period. Fig. 
1&5 pieaentB a view in the valley of Olen Roy in Scotland, 
in whioh tm parallel shelvM or terraoes, level and contin- 
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uoud through the whole glen, are seen. They vary in 
width from ten to sixty feet, and are covered with boulders. 
The highest one is one thousand two hundred and fifty feet 
above the present level of the ocean, and the other is two 
hundred feet lower. These terraces are stratified deposits ; 
they are ascribed to the action of water standing at that 
level, either a lake or the ocean. Similar shelves at these 
elevations are found in other valleys of Scotland, in Swe- 
den, and in North America. River terraces present similar 
phenomena ; they occur in valleys of mountainous districts^ 
where the river flowing over the drift in which it cuts its 
channel, removes the materials to lower levels. The 
sudden removal of obstacles gives origin to a new terrace. 
These are represented in Fig. 155. Ancient lakes have 
also been reduced by successive stages, and formed broad 
level terraces. 

289. Various beds of sand and gravel scattered over 
the valleys and plains are called ossi/erousy because they 
contain bones of the elephant, hippopotamus, bear, deer, 
horse and other animals which do not now inhabit the re- 
gions where their remains occur; the bones of the elephant 
and rhinoceros are found in England and in Siberia, where 
they have not been known to exist within the historic pe- 
riod. These bones are partially petrified by the salts of 
lime and iron, are harder and heavier than recent bones, 
but still preserve their bony structure. Many of these 
ossiferous deposits are local, having been produced by the 
action of rivers, and the filling up of lakes, but some of 
them appear to be due to more extensive agencies. 

290. Numerous caverns have been found in Europe, 
America and Australia, containing deposits of loam^ river 
silt and small boulders. These materials were probably 
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introduoed during different periods ; bat the animal remains 
inelnded in them indicate the drift period as the one daring 
which the hurgest portion of the deposits accamalated. 
The bones, which are perfectly preserved in many instances 
in calcareoas incrastations, are chiefly those of races of 
bears and hyasnas which inhabited the caves, together with 
the remnants of their prey, and occasional fragments of 
the elephant and rhinoceros. The remains of man, and of 
animals still living in the vicinity are sometimes foond in 
them. The most remarkable caverns, on account of their 
organic contents, are Kirkdale Cave near York in England, 
and the Cave of Gailenrcuth in Germany. 

291, The Kirkdale Cave, which Dr. Backland has 
very accurately described in his " Rcliquiao Diluvianae," is 
situated about twenty-five miles northeast of York, above 
the northern edge of the great vale of Pickering, and 
thirty feet above its waters. Ite floor is level and nearly 
conformable to the plane of stratification of the coralline 
oolite in which it occurs. In some parts the cave is three 
or four feet high, and roofed, as well as floored, by the level 
beds of this rock ; in other parts its height was augmented 
by open fissures, which-conununicate through the roof, and 
allow a man to stand erect. The breadth varies from four or 
five feet to a mere passage ; at the outlet or mouth against 
the valley was a wide expansion or ante-chamber, in which 
a large proportion of the greater bones, as of the ox, rhi- 
noceros, &c., were found. This mouth was choked with 
stones, bones and earth, so that the cave was discovered by 
opening upon its side in a stone quarry. On entering the 
caye, the roof and sides were fbund incrusted with stalac- 
lateSi and a general sheet of stalagmite, rising irregularly 
into bosses, lay beneath the feet. This being broken 

20 
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tiiroughi yellowish mud was found about a fi)ot in thick- 
neea, fine and loamj toward the opening, coarser and more 
sandy in the interior. In ihid loam chiefly, at all depths, 
firom the surfiice down to the rock, in the midst of the 
stalagmitic upper crust, and as Br. Buckland expresses it, 
^' sticking through it like the legs of pigeons throu^ a 
pie-crust,'^ lay multitudes of bones of the following ani- 
mals: 

Camivora — ^hyaena, tiger^, bear, wolf, fox, weasel. 

PcuJiydeTTirnata — elephant, rhinoceroS| hippopotamu8| 
horse. 

Ruminantia — ox, three species of stag. 

RoderUia — hare, rabbit, water-rat, mouse. 

Birds — craven, pigeon, lark, duck, snipe. 

Th^ hyeena's bones and teeth were very numerous—- 
probably two or three hundred individuals had left their 
bodies in this cave ; remains of the ox were very abundant ; 
the elephants' teeth were mostly of very young animals ; 
teeth of the hippopotamus and rhinoceros were scarce; 
those of water-rats very abundant. The bones were almost 
all broken by simple fracture, but in such a manner as to 
indicate the action of hyaenas' teeth, and to resemble the 
appearance of recent bones broken and gnawed by the liv- 
ing Capo hyaena. They were distributed as in a ^< dog- 
kennel," having clearly been much disturbed, so that ele- 
phants, oxen, deer, water-rats, &c., were indiscriminately 
mixed ; and large bones were found in the largest part of 
the cavern. The teeth of hyaenas were found in the 
jaws, of every age, from the milk tooth of the young ani- 
mal to the old grinders* worn tP the stump; some of the 
bones were polished in a peculiar manner, as if by the 
trampling of animals." 
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292. Tli# most remarkable ossiferoos oaTcm of Qer* 
many is that of Guilenrenth, which lies upon the left bank 
of the Wiesent. The entrance, which is about seven feet 
high, 18 in the &ce of a perpendicular rock, and leads to a 
series of chambers firom fifteen to twenty feet high and 
several hundred feet in extent, terminated by a deep chasm, 
which, however, has not escaped the ravages of visitors. 
This cavern is perfectly dark, and the icicles, or pillars of 
stalactite, reflected by the torches which it is necessary to 
use, present a highly picturesque and striking effect. The 
floor is literally paved with bones and fossil teeth ; and the 
pillars of stalactite also contain osseous remains. Loose 
animal earth, abounding in bones, forms in some parts a 
layer ten feet in thickness. A graphic description of this 
cave was published by M. Esper, more than sixty years 
ago ; at that period some of the innermost recesses contained 
wagon loads of bones and teeth; some imbedded in the 
rock, and others in the loose earth. The bones in general 
are scattered and broken but not rolled ; they are lighter 
and less solid than recent bones, and are often incrusted 
with stalactite. Cuvier, who enjoyed the opportunity of 
examining a very large collection of bones from Gkilenreuth, 
was enabled to determine that at least three^fourths of the 
osseous contents of the caverns belonged to some species of 
bear ; and the remaining portion to hyaonas, tigers, wolves, 
foxes, gluttons, weasels and other small camivora. By the 
bones which were referable to the bear, he established three 
extinct species of that genus, the largest of which is called 
the Urms apelasui. The hyaena was allied to the spotted 
hysena of the Cape, but differed in the form of its teeth 
and head. Bones of the elephant and rhinoceros are also 
said to have been discovered, togethei: with those of exist- 
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ing animalB^ and fragments of sepulohral nrfte of high an- 
tiquity/'* 

298. The phenomena of OBsiferooa eayems lead to the 
oonclnsion that they were the dens of ravenons animals; 
that Jhe carcasses of large animals were drifted into them; 
and that men have used them as places of abode or sepul- 
ture. Fragments of bones, mingled with clay^ pebbles, 
shells, etc., cemented together with the carbonates of lime 
and iron, are frequently found filling fissures in the rocks. 
Such accumulations are called osseous breccia; they are 
very abundant in the vicinity of the Mediterranean sea; the 
rock of Gibraltar yields fine specimens. The bones of the 
breccia are referable to both extinct and recent species. 
The bone breccia of Australia has the same ochreous color 
as that in Europe has; its bones are all referable to marsu- 
pial animals, as the kangaroo, wombat, dasyumsy &o. 

294. The fossils of this period are very numerous and 
various ; shells, both marine and fresh-water, are fonnd in 
great quantities beneath beds of gravel and boulders, and 
especially in beds of marl under the muck— decaying veg- 
etable matter — of ponds and swamps. The long clam, JIfya 
arenarittf and the common oyster, Ostrea boreoMs, marine 
shellfish, are found in the deposits of this period far inland, 
and a very large majority of the shells beloii||^ to species 
inhabiting the ocean of the present day. The immense 
<acoamulations of these shells, constituting layers many feet 
deep, indicate the lapse of a long period of time. Inju- 
soria abounded at this period ; the silicious marl beneath 
peat swamps is almost entirely made up of these fossil 
skeletons. 

295. At this period the most gigantic of the existing 

* Mantell'B Wonders of Geology, p. 169. 
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gronpB of herbivonnis qiudrapeda were represented by 
allied epedee, whidi had a very wide ntoge of diSunon, 
and some of vhioli had a special organisatioa to eoable 
them to eaoonnter a seyerity of climate, such ae mmilar 
anjiniilfi are not at tlie present day designed to endore, the 
elephants, for example, having been oovered with hair. 
The animals whieh formerly oharacteriied the pluns of 
Siberia and the high latitudes of the North American oon- 
tinent are closely allied to the existing &nna of Northeni 
Enrope. 

29S. The Miutod<m {vuutot, nipple; odou$, tooth,) b a 
genns quite distinct from the elephant and derives its name 
from the OTovn of the molar tooth presenting conical tu- 
bercles covered with enamel. It was a somewhat larger 
animal than the elephant, with pjg. 159. 

a body longer in proportion. 
It was very widely difiosed, 
its, remains having been found / 
in Ana, Enrope, and America, 1 
from the equator to 66° 01 
north latitude ; it has also a: 
extended range in time, oon 
neoting the Meiooene with the 
Pleistocene deposits, and con- 
tanning down nearly or quite to the epoch of man, oonoom- 
itant in the latter periods of its eiistence with many specnes 
of animals which still survive. The temperate sone of 
the North Ameriaas. continent appears to be the locaUty la 
which it flourished ; it is there five times as numerous as 
the elephant. Its romwns abound in the marshes whose 
waters are saline, called Liekt; the skeletons have been 
found erect with the head thrown upward, as if the animal 
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had sank in the mire ; the stomach with its contents of 
bnuMd twigB and leaves has been fbimd, oonfirming the 
condnaion wMch the stmctiiTe of ita teeth had snggeatod, 
that it was >a herbivoroiu animal feeding upon tongh ooane 
vegetables, as the bnnohes of trees. It ie estimated that 
from the Big Bone Liok in Eentaokj, the bones of one 
hundred mastodons, twenty elephants, two oxen, two deer 
and one megalonyx have been extnwted. Several very fine 
ekeletous of mastodons are now in the oabineto of Europe 
and America. Fig. 157 presents a likeness of the most 
perfect skeleton yet exhTimed. It was obtained at Nev- 
Hg. 167. 
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burg, N. T., in 1845, and presents nearly every bone per- 
fectly preserved ; it is abont twelve feet high, its tasks are 
fourteen feet long, and it weighs two thousand pounda- 

297. The JUammolA (from the Arabic behemoth, signi- 
tyiag elephant,) waa a companion of the mastodon from 
the Eocene period to the close of the Pleistocene, at the 
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•lose of whieh, like the latter, it beoame eztiiuit. It dif- 
fered from the msstodoa pBttienluly in the diapoHitiiHi of 
the enamel of iti teeth in Tertiiwl platei or layers altema- 
naling with softer bone. It differed from Hie tiro existing 
species of elephant — the Afriosa and Asialio— but was 
more nearly related to the ^ j5g 

latter. In the erown of the 
lootb of the African specieB 4[ 
the enamel is arranged in ■ 
losenge-shaped figmres, as rep- I 
resented at a Fig. 158; in I 
the Asiatio species the enamel ■ 
is in narrov transverse bands, 1 
as at &; while the enamel in ^ 
the tooth of the fossil Bpecies 
is similarly arranged in broad- a » * 

er bands, as at c. The remuns of (he fossil elephant -are 
very nnmerons, occurring wherever the mastodon is found, 
bnt relatively maoh more abundant on the Eastern than oa 
the Western Continent. Bones of more than five hun- 
dred individuals are supposed to have been found on the 
coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk in England, and they are very 
abundant in tbe sbotds of the Qerman Ooean. They have 
also been found in Ohio, Vermont, and other looalilies in 
the United States. Bnt the most singular localities in 
which these fossils have been found are the frozen grav- 
els and clays at the mouths of rivers and along the shores 
of the Polar seas, in latitudes in which the existing apedes 
of elephant can not live. The skeleton of the fossil ele- 
phant found in Siberia, desoribed in § 124, closely resem- 
bles that of the Astatic species, bnt its tnsks are larger and 
more curved backward. Its tusks weighed three hundred 
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nd Kxtj pouKb, and the head with the tnaks ftmr handled 
and fboitecn ponndn. A laige partitm of the ivarj of o(Ni^ 
Bene has been deriTod bom the foeala in Siberia. 




298. The remuna of other extinct uiimala are found 
apon the ehores of the Ardio ooean, one of which 
bean resemblance to the rhinoceros bnt is quite distinet 
from anj known spedea of that genns. Ton Wtsngel 
atates tiiat on an island in latitude 75° and longitnde 
140*^, in the Polar sea, the hills in the interior were found 
to contaii} the skulls and bones of hones, bn&loea, oxen 
and sheep in aooh abundance that these animals must for- 
merly have lived there in large herds. The best bones as 
well OS the greatest nnmber are found at a oertain depth 
below the sor&ce, nsnally in claj hills, more rarely in black 
earth. The more solid the olaj, the better are the bonea 
preserved, and experienoe has shown that more are fonnd 
in elevationa ritnated near higher hills, than along the low 
ooast, or on the flat tundra (moss levels.)* 

299. The bones of ruminating animals nearly allied to 

^ Anated'a Oeolo^, II, p. 161. 
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I speoifls of the oi and deer tribes ue very 
atnmduit in the depoeite of this period; the dimeiuioDa 
of their bonea indimte great slie, but othenriBe tkej 
differed dightl; from fl»infiiig apeoiea. A remarkable 
nfantao ■"■'"■.ij called the Irish Klk, is found abundant io 
(be east of Ireland and in the lele of Mad. It is found in 
beds of marl beneath peat-boga which are the edtes of an- 
cient lakes ; they oocni also in the marls of Fraaoe, Qer^ 
many and Italj. The species is remarkable for the dimen- 
Bons of ite antlers, which were palmated. The average 
weight ol the sknll and antlers is seventy-five ponnds. The 
tig. 159. 




skeletona are ten feet high, and the antlers s^ead from 
ten to fourteen feet This animal ooutinaed to inhabit the 
earth iqi to a late period, and by some geologistB is snppoaed 
to have been in existenoe after the introdnotion of the hn- 
man raoe. Contemporary with this and other members of 
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to have fiirnished soffioient food for such large animab as 
the elephant and rhinoceros^ and the supposition that it was^ 
appears to be confirmed by the fact that large birch trees 
are found embedded in the sandy cliffe, beyond the seventy- 
fifth degree of north latitude in sufficient quantities to be 
used by the inhal»tants as fuel; while only stunted shrubs of 
the same genus grow at the present day beyond the seven- 
tieth degree of latitude. 

THE ALLUVIUM. 

803. The AUuvium embraces the recent and progressive 
formations^ consisting of sands^ gravels^ clay^ marls, v^ege- 
table and animal matter, which the rivers, lakes, seas, shell- 
beds and coral-reefs are constantly accumulating. These 
deposits are not distinguished from those which immediately 
precede them by any marked difference of characters, but 
through gradual, successive steps, they bring the history of 
the physicrfl changes to which the globe has been subjected 
to the present time. They may be classified in accordance 
with then: positions — ^as marine, freshrwcaer, and terres- 
trial. The period during which they have ooourredis des- 
ignated the historic period — ^the age or reign 6/ man. 

304. The phenomena of raised bea,ches indicate recent 
extensive changes of level in the ocean ; such beaches, with 
their strewn sand, gravel, pebbles, shells, etc., occur in 
some instances hundreds of feet above the present ocean 
level. Some of the elevations have been sudden, and were 
witnessed by living observers, as on the coast of Chili in 
1822, and the Ullah Bund, (§§ 67, 68 ;) but others are more 
ancient, and were probably gradual. Along the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, ancient beaches covered with the shells 
of species of shell-fish living at the present time in the ad- 
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joining sea have boon clcvatod fifty ft>ct, while the coasts 
of Sweden and Norway have boon raised two hundred feet 
above the present level of the Baltic. Similarly located 
beaches or terraces are found near tfie ocean, generally con- 
forming to its present boundaries, in all parts of the world. 
Phenomena of a converse kind are presented by suhma- 
rine/orestSy which are beds of vegetable substances with 
the roots of the trees in the situations in which they orig* • 
inally grew — now depressed several feet below the lowest 
tide ; as the trees belong to existing species, the depression 
is shown to be a geologically recent occurrence. 

805. Masses of sand, gravel, pebbles and clay, termed 
nuMnne silt, have accumulated in many positions on the 
present shores of the ocean, through the influence of waves, 
tides and currents. The Isthmus of Suez is said to have 
gained thirteen miles in width within four thousand years ; 
the sites of the ancient sea ports Tjre and Sidon arc now 
several miles inland ; and hundreds of square miles of dry 
land have been formed by the existing seas, in numerous 
localities, (§ 44.) Of the recent deposits made upon the 
bed of the ocean but little is known ; soundings, however, 
show that sand, mud, shells, corals, and vegetable substan- 
ces have been deposited by sub-marine currents on a scale 
which rivals some of the ancient strata. The Yellow Sea 
and the German Ocean have been shoaling at a very sensi- 
ble rate within the period of human observation; the for- 
mer, it is estimated, converts a square mile into solid land 
in seventy days, or more than five hundred square miles in 
a century. 

306. Estuary deposits arc peculiarly complex, since 
they are composed of marine and tiuviatile silts, and em- 
brace organic roiaains derived from tlic ocean, fresh- water, 

II 
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and the land. The delta of the ^^ger may serye as an exam- 
ple : its base extends three hundred miles along the coast of 
the ocean^ and consists of a beach of sea sand^ with shells^ 
corals and other marinS remains ; daring the dry season, 
and at a low stage of the water in the river, these marine 
deposits extend feurther inland. The delta extends up the 
river one hundred and seventy miles, consisting of vast ex- 
^ pauses of low lands, swamps, and mud islands, separated 
'by branches of the river and stagnant pools. A rank 
growth of marsh plants covers much of its surface ; shell- 
fish and amphibious animals abound, and contribute their 
remains to its accumulating strata. Like the delta of the 
Nile it is annually inundated, and deposits of mud and 
sand are made over the whole surface, mingled with the 
remains of the elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros and 
other tropical animals, together with a variety of corre- 
sponding plants. When this delta shall have been elevated 
beyond the reach of the waters, and become consolidated, 
its strata of confused and alternating marine, fresh-water, 
and terrestrial characters, will present appearances similar to 
those of the Tertiary and Wealden formations. 

Deltas are the most extensive of the accessible alluvial 
deposits ; they furnish a connecting link between forma- 
tions now in progress and those of former geological eras. 

307. Lacustrine deposits include the mud, sand, marl 
and organic matter which have accumulated in fresh-water 
lakes of the present period ; these materials form succes- 
sive regular layers upon the bottoms of the lakes, indicating 
quiet, gentle deposition. Lakes have thus been filled up 
and formed flat alluvial plains ; some geologists ascribe this 
origin to the prairies^ pampas^ and steppes. Some lakes 
have been partially or wholly draiiied by a more rapid pas- 
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sage of their wateis through the outlets -, when this has been 
cffiscted by distinct stages, snccessive terraces are formed ; 
this is supposed to have been the origin of tho lake ridyes 
— ridfje roadi — they having constituted the ancient shores 
of the lakes. The circumstances of deposition of the fresh- 
water beds of the Tertiary^ Wealden, and Coal series ap- 
pear to have been similar to those of lacustrine accumu- 
lations of the present era. Bivers have sometimes deposited 
their silt upon their beds, and more frequently during 
freshets upon the adjacent valleys ; such deposits are more 
heterogeneous and irregular than those made in lakes. 

308. Of the various mineral substances chemically pre- 
cipitated from water, marl is the most abundant ; it is the 
carbonate of lime held in solution and in mechanical suspen- 
sion. It occurs in various degrees of purity; when densely 
aggregated and sometimes crystulline in texture, it is called 
rock marl; when cementing together a mass of shells, 
shell marl} and when largely mixed with clay, cla^ marl. 
Marls are found most frequently in the deposits of lakes, 
ponds and swamps in limestone districts, in which calcareous 
springs abound. Immense quantities of this material are 
also conveyed by rivers into the ocean. '< A hard stratum 
of travertin/' says Mr. Lyell, ^' about a foot in thickness, is 
obtained from the waters of San Filippo in four months ; 
and as the springs are powerful, and almost uniform in 
the quantity given out, we are at no loss to comprehend 
the magnitude of the mass which descends the hill, 
which is a mile and a quarter in length, and the third of a 
mile in breadth, in some places attaining a thickness of two 
hundred and fifty feet. To what length it might have 
reached it is impossible to conjecture, as it is cut off by a 
stream which carrie^ the remainder of the calcareous mutter 
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te the sea." Waters holdiDg silica in solutioii — ^hot spiing^ 
— ^have deposited siliciaus nnier; the hot springs of Si 
Michael have encrusted surrounding objects^ and deposited 
layers of sinter several inches thick. Alumina is ako 
sometimes similarly precipitated ; a mixture of precipitated 
alumina^ silica and the oxide of iron has been obtained 
abundantly firom Tripoli for use as a polishing powder but 
much of the tripoli of commerce consists of the silicious 
shields of animalcules. The oxides of iron and manganese, 
gypsum, common salt, petroleum (Mr asphaltum, etc., have 
formed extensive deposits ; they furmsh many analogies by 
which the phenomena of similar beds in the older strata are 
illustrated. 

809. The plants embedded in the alluvium belong to 
existing species, and occur as subterranean foresUy peaJtr 
mosses, and dri/t-ioood. Subterranean forests oocor in de- 
pressed valleys, and low alluvial plains, wh^re trees stand- 
ing erect or overturned in the situations in which they 
grew have been invested with mud and sand ^ the wood of 
these trees, though discolored, has been employed in the 
construction of houses in England. Elvers, ocean-currents, 
and tides have formed extensive accumulations of drift- 
wood in estuaries and deltas, and along the sea coast, par- 
ticularly in sheltered bays. An instance of alluvial vege- 
table accumulation has been discovered by a section of a 
canal in Scotland. *^ At a depth of twelve feet from the 
surface of the fine alluvial sediment,'' says Professor 
Phillips, '< a quantity of hazel bushes, roots, and nuts, with 
some mosses, firesh-water shells, and bones of the stag were 
met with. In some parts of the sediments an English coin 
was found, and oars of a boat were dug up. Where a little 
water entered this peaty and shelly deposit from the a^Ji^ 
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cent limestone, it prodnoed in the wood a eingnlar petri£M>- 
tion; for the external bark and wood were converted into 
carbonate of lime, in which the vegetable stracture was 
perfectly preserved. In like manner some of the nuts were 
altered ; the shells and the membranes lining it were nn- 
ehanged ; bat the kernel was converted into the carbonate 
of lime, not crystallised, but retaining the peculiar texture 
of the recent fruit In this particular case no reasonable 
doubt can exist that the peaty deposit, full of land-mosses, 
haael-bushes, and fresh-water-shclls, was water-moved, and 
oovered up by fine sediments from the river and the tide.'^ 
810. But the most extensive vegetable deposits of the 
alluvium are pecU-mosseSf which cover hundreds of square 
miles, and are sometimes forty foot thick. Ptat consists of 
mosses, especially the sphagnum palustre, rushes and other 
aquatic plants, together with the trunks, branches, and 
leaves of trees. Peat swamps occupy the sites of ancient 
lakes and low woody districts, in which obstructions to the 
drainage have caused swampy morasses, destroying the for- 
est trees and favoring the growth of aquatic mosses. The 
sites of many of the aboriginal forests of Europe are now 
covered by mosses and fens. Fallen trees by obstruct- 
ing the drainage of a district have produced peat-bogs ; the 
prostration of a forest by a tornado about the middle of the 
seventeenth century produced a peat-moss, which at the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century yielded peat for fuel. 
Peat swamps possess eminent antiseptic power ; the bodies 
of men and other animals buried in them have been pre- 
served for centuries. The most ancient peat-mosses belong 
to the alluvial period ; this is known by their conforming to 
the present configuration of the land, and by their contain- 
ing the remains of vegetable and animal bodies belonging 
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BudumTdj to eziMing speoes. The diangw wbiob ooesr 
in peat-beds iUiuteite tiko fimnktion of ocmI; k tone lti» 
tninoufl ookl has been fbnnd in » peat-bog in (he State of 
Maine, Mreral feet below the Bor&oe amidst the tanmm 
of logs of wood, (§ 144.) 

811. The Funaina of animaU bdong^g to the specue 
Btill living or very recently ezdnot, an ahaiaoteiistic €f 
the AllaTiam ; unong theM lemains the exsvia of ahdl- 
fiah and ooral soophytea are, as thefr were in the older tar- 
matioiis, most abundant. Immense banls of dead tlttttt 
have been drifted together by tidee and cnneutsj Mme rf 
Kg. 161. 




8h«U UDwatroa ftDnt tti» Unudi et tttg TbunM 

them remain loose and axe worn by the waves, while others 
are cemented together by the carbonate of lime into a 
shelly limestone or suidBtoue. Fig. 161 represents a por- 
tion of a block taken from a bonk of oonsolidated ahells, 
in the progress of formation in the English chsjmel near 
the mouth of the Thames ; it ie sufficiently firm to admit 
of being cut and polished ; the bonk coneiste mostly of one 
spe^es, having lived gregariously, as do oysters and mua- 
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•ele- Oorai mis with tbur ttanmul&ted dotvis oonatimte 
tfaonaaods of eqnaie miles of tike Borfiwo of the eaith, 
(S 76,) snd form tu aggr^ate of oaloareoua matter eqnal 
to the limeBtmieB of the older fommtionB. The remains of 
fltfffj reptiles, Iniids ud iMTwrnikiij^ whioh are included in 
«llnTial depodtB, Aon^ oomparaUvely few in number, an 
highly indioative of the cinnunstanceH ia vhioh they lived. 
312. Some genera and speoiea of animals have baoome 
^(tinot during the allunal period; this may have been the 
«aBe with the great Irish Elk, the Mastodon, the Diaomis and 
•then; lot there is cue example of extinction which has 
oeourred witliin ih» period of autbeatio history. The Dodo, 
• bixd of t^ galliiiaooODs tnbe larger than a turkey, 
abounded in Mauritins and at^acent islands, when first col- 
«niied by the Bntoh, more p^g, 102. 

than two oentnries ago. It ^l_-s " ~ 
is now entirely extinct. The p-"? '- — 
stofied skins formerly in i 
European Gahineta have de- i 
i»yed, and tJie only relics | 
of them are a few &ag- f 
mente of the harder parte, 1 
as the bead and feet, in the ' 
British Hnsenms. The 
bones of the Dodo have \ 
been found fossil in a tnfa- 
oeous deposit in the Isle of 
France. The Apten/x, so called because destitute of wings, 
is a nx% tdrd living in New Zealand. It difi'orB £rom most 
birds in many parttoulars of its organiEution. It appears 
to be almost extirpated, and several of its congeners are 
thonght to have recently become cxtdnct. 
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me. 168. 




318. The remuns of tnon, 
are fbniid only in the newest de- 
ponts, nor is there any reason 
for snppodng that he ezieted 
at an earlier period, sinoe if he 
had, some veeljges of his ezis- ' 
tence would hare been perpet- 
uated. Cnvier observes that n-iAptBTx. 
the bones of men in andent battle fields were as well pre- 
served as were those of the horses bmied with them ; and 
much frailer Bnbat&ncee than human skeletons have been 
fiiBBiliied in very ancient rocka. The skeletons of men, u 
well as varioos works of art, have been foond in the allti- 
vinm. The discovery of human skeletons in limestone has 
been referred to in § 91 ; they were found on the ntolli* 
east coast of Qoadalonpe in a bed of npidly aooamaladDg 
limestone, conusling of fragmenta of corals and ahellB^ 
Fig. 164. 



with sand cemented together by the carbonate of lime. 
The shells and corals belong to existing speoies, and the 
pieces of pottery and implemonts fonnd with the skeletons 
identify the wriod of their deposition as Jilstorioally leoont. 
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The (XNDjeotiwe that man's remains will bo found in the 
older rooks of Asia where the race was first introduced, 
is shown to be groundless by the tBuoi that the organic 
contamts of Asiatic rooks are known to correspond with 
those of the rocks of the same age in other parts of the 
world. 

314. The superfioial stratum of the earth's surfiEuse in 
whioh planta grow is denominated toil; it consists of mi* 
nute firagments of rock — gravely sand, clay, together with 
portiaiui of deoomposed vegetable and animal matter. It 
variea in thickness, never exceeding however a few feet. 
The fingments of which it consists, have either resulted 
from disintegration of the subjacent rocks or have been 
transported from the localities in which they were broken 
up. The mineral mass lying immediately beneath, and 
destitute of vegetable and animal substances, is called tu5- 
iotl. Soils are designated according to their predominant 
mineral ingredients, as iandy, gravelly , loamy, clayey or 
caicaireoM. The soil not only furnishes subsistence to veg- 
etable and animal bodies but protects the sur&ce of the 
earth from rapid wearing ; an unprotected surface is wasted 
by every shower, while even light sands are secured horn 
abrasion by vegetables growing upon them. 

816. Atmospheric and aqueous agencies exerted during 
the alluvial period^ have produced the most recent modifi- 
cationa of the earth's features ; the forms of mountains and 
valleys have been losing their sharp angles, and become 
undulating. Caves, which were originally fissures in lime- 
stone rocks, have been greatly extended by the eroding 
action of water. The great Kentucky Cave has been tniced 
ten miles in one direction^ without finding any termination; 
it has also very extensive lateral branches. A similar action 
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in gmgee and valleys oooamonally preseote the phenomena 
of naiurai bridget, of whioh a remarkable example ia found 
in Virginia. It consiete of a magnificent aroh of limestone 
spanning the Cedar creek. Its height above the stream is 



tM6v 



Fig. 166. 




Hfttunl Brid|«c, Rockbriilgn ODontj, T*. 

two hundred and fifteen feet; ita length ninety-three feet; 
its widtli eighty feet, and its tLickDess fifty-five feet. 

813. The produelfl of ^neoNi agency daring the alio- 
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rial period ue nnmeroiu and extensive beds of lava, toI- 
cukic ashes, Booriie, sand, solphiir, eto. New volcanic craters 
have arisen, as Jornllo, in Mexico; while others have 
ceased to empt. Earthquakes have produced great distor- 
luDoea of the earth's onist, sod varions portioDS of the sut- 
fiioe have been elevated and depressed. Many moaatain 



Fig. leo. 




peaks show, by their forms, and by the lava upon their 
ndes, that tbey are volcanic vents, though they have been 
long dormant, and can not be with cerbunty assigned to 
the aUnvial, or period of active volcanoes. 



CHAPTER X. 



THEORETICAL GEOLOGY. 

317. Hitherto the facts respecting the stractore of 
the earth's crust, the nature of the materials and the order 
of their arrangement, have been detailed, constituting 
Descriptive Geology ; but Geology when perfected embra^ 
ces an enunciation of the laws, in accordance with which 
the successive changes the earth has undergone, and its 
present condition have been produced. This department 
of the science is termed Theoretteal, or PhynccU Q^dogy. 
Sir John Herschel observes, ''The first thing that a 
philosophical mind considers, when any new phenomenon 
presents itself, is its explanation^ or reference to an imme- 
diate producing cause. If that can not be ascertained the 
next thing is to generalize the phenomenon, and include it, 
with others analogous to it, in the expression of some 
law.'' * 

A theory is a philosophical explanation of phenomena, 
deduced from principles which have been established by 
independent evidence ; while an hijpotliesis rests solely on 
the satisfactory explanation of the phenomena, which it 
furnishes. These terms are, however, frequently used 
synonymously, and some modes of explanation deemed 
theories may by the progress of science be shown to be 
untenable by hypothesis. 

* Hcrschel's Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy. 
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318. Geology is an inductivo science based upon the 
observation of facts, and if the theories adduced to account 
for the phenomena are shown to be untrue or insufficient, 
the ^ts still remain unimpeached. Gkologfoal theories 
relate principally to the modes of action of the two 
great agencies aqueous and igneous. It has before been 
stated (§ 13,) that geologists are divided in opinion respect- 
ing the intensity with which these agents have operated in 
different periods ; and while they agree in attributing the 
stratified rooks to deposition from water, in particular modes, 
the phenomena of the Drift have given rise to several theo- 
ries. Diverse modes of explanation have also been pro- 
posed to account for the phenomena of volcanoes, and the 
elevation of mountains and continents. All correct reason- 
ing in natural science is based upon the uniformity of na- 
ture's laws ; a conviction of this uniformity is unceasingly 
impressed upon the mind by experience and observation. 

THEORIES OF THE DRIFT. 

819. No part of Physical Greology is so unsettled as 
that which relates to the dispersion of the Drift. It was 
formerly imputed to the agency of powerful currents of 
water alone, and by many it was ascribed to Noah's deluge. 
Thfe was the view entertained by Dr. Buckland when ho 
wrote his Rdiquise Dilvviann. iJut the short period of 
that flood and the absence of man's remains and works, 
with other considerations, have led to the universal aban- 
donment of that view. The agency of water alone is now 
regarded as inadequate to aecount for the phenomena; they 
are attributed to the joint action of iec and water. Three 
theories are advocated by diiFcreut writers on the subject. 

320. The iobi'.nj thvory^ supposes that the polar regions 

•22 
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ef the earth were depressed beneath the ocean before the 
drift, and that during that period icebergs loaded with gravel 
and fragments of rocks were transported by currents, in- 
flicting scratches and grooves upon the rocks over which 
they passed, and melting in lower latitudes deposited the 
materials they had conveyed. 

It is urged in favor of this theory that such an agency 
is now witnessed in the phenomena of icebergs bearing 
thousands of tons of earth and rocks, transported by polar 
currents, as far as the drift extends. The stranding of the 
icebergs with fragments of rock frozen in them, is thought 
to produce striae and farrows upon the bottom of the ocean 
like those of the drift. 

It is objected to this theory that the boulders of ice- 
bergs are brought from high latitudes, while those of the 
drift appear to have been derived from neighboring moun- 
tains and ledges; the parallelism and uniformity of the 
striae are not adequately accounted for; and the highest 
portions, as mountain tops, alone should have been furrowed 
and striated, since icebergs that would float over such 
heights would not reach to the bottom of the valleys, 
whereas the scratches are common in the plains and 
valleys- 

321. The elevation theory attributes the phenomena to 
numerous elevations of the earth from beneath the polar 
seas, repeated for successive ages, sending enormous waves 
toward the equatorial regions bearing icebergs, with their 
boulders and earth, and urging before them the loose mate- 
rials lying upon the surface ; the stria3 were produced by 
fragments of rocks in the bottoms of immense masses of ice 
which may have been forced up steep declivities. 

The arguments in favor of this theory arc, that such 
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upheavals of the bottom of the ooean are known to oocur, 
SB in the eleyation of Sabrina, Graham's Island, in ihe 
Mediterranean sea, and the Aleutian Islands, (§ 60 ;) that 
waves caused by earthquakes have great power to prostrate 
and transport heavy bodies ; and that, as the fmrfaoe of 
the continents, the mountain ridges and valleys, were essen- 
tially the same in form and direction then as now, the origin 
of the action must be sought for out of the country, and the 
direotion of the drift dispersion indicates that the localities 
elevated were about the poles. 

It is objected, that so numerous and extensive elevations 
as the theory requires, are improbable ; that the phenomena 
of the drift indicate prolonged action, while such vertieal 
movements are transient ; and that the parallelism of the 
atnad on the rocks is not accounted for by moving fields 
of ice buoyed up by water, and conveyed by currents whioh| 
instead of passing up mountain sides and over their sum- 
mits, would have swept around such obstacles. 

822. The glacier theory supposes that the climate, 
which in the Tertiary period had been so warm as to allow 
ihe palms to grow within the temperate zones, became much 
colder, causing enormous sheets of ice — ^polar glaciers — ^to 
advance &r beyond their previous limits, moving along the 
gur&ce by alternate advance and retreat, rounding, polish- 
ing and striating the rocks, and afterward when melted 
depositing their loads of boulders and detritus, where the 
drift is now found. In Europe the center of expansion is 
supposed to have been the Scandinavian mountains, and in 
l^orth America in the polar regions, from which the glaciers 
advanced southerly. 

The advocates of this theory contend that the phenom- 
ena of glaciers as witnessed in the Alps (§ 32,) are perfect 
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miniatore repreBentations of the drift — ^its strise^ farrows, 
iKmlden and moraines ; that the elevation of extensive re- 
gions in high latitudes, like those of the Cordilleras in 
Mexico, and tlie high plains of Central Asia, would pro- 
duce such a reduction of temperature as to cause immense 
glaciers, even thousands of feet in thickness. This theory 
is advocated hy Prof. Agassiz. 

The principal objection to the glacial theory is that gla- 
ciers are at present entirely confined to valleys, and the 
origin of such an enormous sheet of ice as it contemplates 
is altogether hypothetical. 

323. Neither of these theories is deemed quite satisfac- 
tory ; the proximate cause of the phenomena is very gener- 

J9^\j supposed to have been the joint action of ice and 
currents of water, but their origin and exact modes of 
operation are not determined. 

THEORY OP VOLCANOES. 

324. The cause of volcanic phenomena — eruptions, 
earthquakes, and elevations and depressions of portions of 
the earth's sur&ce — has been the subject of much discus- 
sion. The prevalent theory on this subject supposes the 
whole earth, with the exception of a crust fiffy or one 
hundred miles thick, to be in a melted state ; that eruptions 
are produced by the access of water through crevices to 
this heated mass, which causes steam and other elastic 
bodies to force out through craters and fissures, lavas^ 
scorisd, sulphur, and other volcanic products ; ^d that the 
whole globe has formerly' been in a state of fusion, the 
present crust having resulted from the cooling of the sur- 
&oe. 
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826. In fevor of this view it is urged — 

1. That the temperature of the earth below a oertam 
depth, as tested in mines and Artesian wells, continually 
increases as we descend (§ 5,) at an average rate of about, 1^ 
for fifty feet, which would at a depth of a little more than 
a mile give the temperature of boiling water, and at a depth 
of about fifty miles, would be adequate to the melting of 
any known rock. 

2. The ^Keroidal form of the earth is thought to indi- 
cate that it has been in a fluid ' state ; and, if so, it must 
have been through the agency of heat. Sir Isaac Newton 
has shown that a body having the size and density of 
the earth, revolving on its axis with the rapidity it ha8| 
would, if its particles were free to move, assume its oblate 
spheroidal form. 

3. The numerous extensive volcanoes, whoso origin is 
deep seated, which communicate with each other over vast 
areas, and the masses of whose lavas thrown out at a single 
eruption sometimes surpass the bulk of the mountains in 
which their craters are situated, (§ 54,) require an enormous 
mass of heated matter ; if the interior is in a melted state 
the materials are abundant, and their extrusion may be 
produced by the pressure of steam and other elastic bodies^ 
or by the contraction of the crust upon the molted mass. 

4. The phenomena of hot »pringsy deep Artesian toeUsy 
and the increase of temperature generally, as we descend 
beneath the surface, are adequately accounted for by this 
theory. 

5. The ultra tropicnl character of the cltmatey and its 
great uniformity during the periods of deposition of the 
earliest fossiliferous rocks, have been attributed to this 
(Higin. 

22* 
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6. The rocks constitating the crust of the earth have 
been melted; the characters of the unstratified rocks show 
that they have undergone no change since they cooled from 
a state of fusion, and the stratified rocks consist of frag- 
ments of the unstratified, and have therefore been melted. 

7. The phenomena of earthquakes, their great extent 
and violence, are accounted for under this theory, by the 
undulatory motion of the earth's crust in consequence of 
the expansion of gases within, or of undulations in the 
molten mass. 

326. It is contended by objectors to this theory — 

1. That the high temperature of the earth as we de- 
scend in it may be accounted for by chemical action, or by 
condensation of the air. To this it is replied that the phe- 
nomena occur where neither of these causes are adequate 
to their production. 

2. It is objected that the temperature of the ocean is 
lower at great depths than at the surface. But strata of 
water arrange themselves in accordance with their specific 
gravities, the warmest rising to the itop, and the crust of the 
earth is no thinner beneath the ocean than where it consti- 
tutes dry land. 

3. Again it is objected that if the interior is intensely 
hot it should melt the crust with which it is in contact, or 
if not much hotter than the point of fusion at the time the 
crust consolidated, subsequent cooling should have caused 
it to solidify ere this. To which the advocates of the theory 
reply that the perfect non-conducting property of the crust 
prevents the escape of the heat. Baron Fourier has shown 
that the effect of this internal heat upon the surface is not 
the /^ of a degree at present, and that the temperature has 
not fallen during the last two thousand years more than the 
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j^^ part of a degree. Currents of lava after accumulating 
a crust have been known to remain fluid within for many 
years, (§ 62.) 

327. Another theory proposed to account for volcanic 
action, supposes there are extensive repositories of melted 
rocks, sufficient for the phenomena of volcanoes, while the 
great interior mass is solid ; but most of the objections to 
the last theory are equally pertinent to this, and some of 
them apply with much greater force. 

328. Sir Humphry Davy proposed to account for vol- 
canic action ky the hypothesis that the internal parts of the 
earth contain great masses of the metallic bases of the 
alkalies and earths — ^potassium, sodium, calcium, alumi- 
nium and magnesium— which on coming in contact with 
water decompose it, and produce vivid combustion. This 
hypothesis, though abandoned by Davy, has been advocated 
by others, and is not necessarily inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of central heat ; but the magnitude, universality and 
perpetuity of volcanic action indicate a more uniform and 
extensive source. By some Geologists, electricity is sup- 
posed to aid in the production of volcanic phenomena, and 
a remarkable concordance has been discerned between the 
prevailing direction of strata, and the curves of equal mag- 
netic intensity, but our knowledge of its modes of opera- 
tion is us yet quite imperfect. 

329. The gradual elevation and depression of portions 
of the surface of the earth, as the rising of the coasts of 
the Baltic and the subsidence of Greenland, (§68,) are 
attributed to the expansion and contraction of the rocks in 
consequence of changes of temperature. It is ascertained 
by experiment that different rocks are expanded unequally 
by the same increase of temperature; granite less than 
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mw)lc; marble less than slate; and slate less than sand- 
stone. An increase of temperatore of 600® applied to ten 
miles thickness of the earth's crost would elevate the sur- 
face two hundred feet ; and a similar diminution of temper 
ature would cause a corresponding subsidence. 

330. The elevation of mountain chains is usually as- 
cribed to violent volcanic uplifting agency; but some 
writers account for it by the collapse of the consolidated 
crust upon the contracting mass within, some portions of the 
crust rising in ridges, while others sink beneath its former 
level, thus increasing the relative height of the ridges. A 
modification of this view attributes the elevation to a pit- 
caiiony or folding of the strata, in consequence of horizon- 
tal or lateral pressure. 

331. M. Elie de Beaumont contends that all mountain 
ranges which are parallel to each other, were elevated at 
the same time, even when situated remote from each other. 
The period at which a range was elevated is determined in 
accordance with ptinciples illustrated in Fig. 62, § 103; 
for example, the Chalk series are found inclined upon the 
flanks of the Pyrenees, showing that they were deposited 
before those mountains were thrust up, while the lowest of 
the Tertiary rocks are not thrown out of their horizontal 
position ; the epoch of the upheaval of the Pyrenees was 
therefore at the close of the Cretaceous, and antecedent to 
the Tertiary period. By the same test the Apennines are 
found to date from the same epoch, and the two ranges are 
nearly parallel. The same is found to be true of many other 
ranges at various periods, and hence Beaumont derives his 
generalization that parallelism indicates contemporaneity. 
He makes twelve systems of elevations in Europe, the first 
of which is the system of Westmoreland, in England, and 
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of the Hnnsdnick on the Continent^ which was thrown up 
during the Silurian period, being the oldest upheaval as yet 
identified upon. the globe; and the last b the system of the 
Principal Chain of the Alps, which was elevated after the 
close of the Tertiary period, being the last great convul- 
sion to which Europe has been subjected. Five or six 
systems have been assigned to the American Continent, of 
which that of the Andes is the most recent, its upheaval 
having occurred, as Beaumont supposes, in the historical 
period. These views, though generally received with favor 
by Geologists, require oonfirmatiou ; if they can be shown 
to be correct, their guidance will greatly facilitate geological 
research. 

THEORY OF VEINS. 

332. It is generally supposed that most veins were 
injected in a fluid state into fissures in both stratified and 
tmstratified rocks; some veins have been traced to large 
masses of the same materials, whose former fluidity through 
the agency of heat is deemed demonstrable. 

It is however admitted that some veins are contempora- 
neous with the rocks in which they are included, having 
been separated by chemical segregation, (§ 106,) as the 
flints were separated from the chalk, and the garnets from 
the mica-slate ; in such cases they are entirely included in 
the rock. 

The materials of some veins appear to have been mb- 
Umed into fissures, studding the interior with crystals. An 
experiment has been instituted to test the correctness of 
this view of the origin of veins. Lead ore (Gblena) was 
sublimed through steam of water in an earthen tube^ and 
oonteiaed in oabical crystals in the colder parts of the 
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tube ; boracic acid was sublimed and condensed in th^ ^me 
manner. 

333. By some Geologists veins are supposed to^have 
been formed by the chemical changes that may have taken 
place under the influence of electrical currents in the inte- 
rior of the earth ; the experiments of M. Becquerel on the 
insoluble compounds of copper^ lead, and lime, show that 
many crystallized bodies, hitherto found only in nature, 
may be artificially formed by the long-continued action of 
/ery feeble electrical currents, and Mr. Fox accounts for 
the superior richness of metallic veins running east and 
west^ by the electro-magnetic currents circulating in that 
direction, decomposing metallic compounds and transferring 
their elements to a considerable distance in the rocks. 

COSMOGONY. 

334. The Science of Greology does not furnish the 
means of determining in what state the materials of the 
earth were when created, nor can it assure us that those 
materials have not undergone many important changes, of 
which we have no indications. Conjectures, however, have 
been formed respecting the earliest conditions of created 
matter. A prevalent hypothesis supposes matter to have 
been created in its elementary forms ; chemical attraction 
caused many of these elements to combine with each other ; 
this rapid chemical action — combustion— H^volved sufficient 
heat to vaporize a large portion of the substances; subse- 
quent radiation condensed the vapors to a liquid state, and 
a solid crust accumulated upon which the waters of the 
atmosphere were precipitated, bringing the pheuoineaa 
within the province of positive Geology. 

335. The plausibility of this hypothesis is argaed fiona 
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its aooordanoo with the known laws of Chemistry, and As- 
tronomical analogies. Comets and some nebolsB present 
matter in an exceedingly attenuated state, so that stars can 
be seen through the former in some instances with scarcely 
any diminution of lustre ; and some of them,, it is thoughty 
are becoming gradually more dense at their centers. The 
moon presents the appearance of a globe with its surface 
shaped by igneous agency. Its mountain peaks rise more 
than four miles in height, and some of its volcanic craterSy 
which are one hundred and fifty miles in diameter, have 
iheir bottoms depressed more than twenty thousand feet 
below the general surface. These craters very closely re- 
semble in form, terraces, etc., some of the earth's volcanoes, 
especially Eilauea, (§ 58.) As there b no water upon the 
moon, and a very rare atmosphere, if any, no stratified de- 
posits exist, nor are the characteristic effects of volcanic 
action obliterated, but it presents to us such an appearance 
as Geolo^ts assign to the earth in the primary period, be- 
fore the agency of water modified its sur&ce by wearing 
the igneous rocks and depositing strata of the detritU^. 



CHAPTER XI. 



PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 

336. By Pf-acticcU or Economical Geology is under- 
stood an exhibition of the &cts of the science obtained by 
observation^ and the laws deduced from the facts by gener- 
alization, with reference to their immediate application to 
the wants of society. Its importance can not indeed be 
adequately estimated by monetary tables, since its effects 
on mind in stimulating intellectual activity, and inducing 
wholesome mental discipline, are no less valuable than what 
it has accomplished for the comforts of society and the in- 
terests of commerce. But its cash value is distinctly ap^ 
preciable. Mr. Miller states, in his '^ Old Bed Sandstone,'' 
that the time and money squandered in Great Britain alone 
in searching for coal in districts whore the well-informed 
Geologist could have at once pronounced the search hope- 
less, would much more than cover the expense at which 
geological research has been prosecuted throughout the 
world. The Old Red Sandstone, the Silurian rocks, and 
talcose and mica-slates have been bored for coal, where the 
author just quoted remarks, ^^ there might be some possi- 
bility of penetrating to the central fire, but none whatever 
of reaching a vein of coal." 

337. Not only is the physical condition of a country 
influenced by its geological structure, but the ^cupations 
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md Habits of its inhabitants are almost exolnsivelj deter- 
mined by it. A good geological map of a ooontry is the 
best index of the relative yalues of its districts for partio- 
cnlar economical purposes. 

Practical Geology relates particularly to the processes 
of Mining^ Engineering and Architecture^ and Agricul' 
tare; it depends principally upon the fact that minerals 
which are useful for practical purposes are found only in 
certain geological formations. 

338. In mining for most metals Oeology indicates the 
primxiry and mstamorphic rocks^ the junction of the strat- 
ified with the unstratified rocks^ as the most promising 
fields of search. 

GM and Platinum are found not as oresy but native 
metdU in quartz rock and talcose slate. They are how- 
ever obtained from the drift and alluvium^ which consist 
of the detritus of these primary rocks. 

Silver occurs as a sulphuret and a chloride in the pri- 
mary and transition slates ; it is also associated with me- 
tallic copper. 

The principal ore of Mercury — the sulphuret — ^is found 
in mica-slate and in the New Bed sandstone. 

The ores of* Copper — ^the sulphuret, the oxido; and car- 
bonate — ^are found in the primary rockS; and in connection 
with trap dikes in the secondary; copper is also found na- 
tive in these situations. 

Lead ore is the sulphuret — ^galena ; the unstratified and 
stratified primary rocks, the metalifcrous limestone, and the 
aeoondary rocks as high as the lias, are its repositories. 

The sulphuret of Zinc — zinc-blende — and the carbon- 
ate of zinc, are found in the Transition and Secondary 

series. 

23 
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Tinf Antimony, Biamuth, (MxiUj Araenicy Mci/ngct/nue^ 
etc.; are fbmid in tho oldest rocks. 

Iron occurs in all formations, in quantities and forms 
adapted to working, but the iron ores of the older rocks are 
the most valuable. 

The metals are usually found in veins^ but sometimes 
they constitute true beds, and are also difiEused in £ragment8 
through a rook, as in the drift, or alluvium. Veins follow 
certain courses relatively to the principal axes of elevation 
of the country ; they are often interrupted by cross veins 
and dikes, and thrown either up or down. The veins con- 
taining metallic ores are called lodes; those not metalifer- 
ous, cross courses. The inclination of the vein to the hori- 
zon is called its underlie, hade or slope ; and its intersection 
with the surface, its direction. The practical Geologist is 
enabled to determine these, and map them out so as to 
guide the miner to the readiest and most economical method 
of developing the ore. 

389. True bituminous coal is found only in the carbo- 
niferous system of rocks, and in a certain part of the sys- 
tem only ; all search for it in other positions has proved 
fruitless. Beds of lignite do occur in the Oolite, Lias, and 
Tertiary, but they are rarely worth working. Anthracite, 
which is coal deprived of bitumen, is sometimes found be- 
low the carboniferous series. Masses of bituminous matter 
sometimes occur in the Old Eed sandstone with markings 
so similar to the vegetable impressions on the carboniferous 
sandstones, as to deceive an unpractised eye; but the 
groups of fossils are characteristic of the formations and 
enable the Geologist to discriminate them. Dislocations 
of beds of coal and strata associated with them are singu- 
larly frequent, and the faults are so complicate as to require 
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much geological knowledge and experience to aid the miner 
In reoorering his loet seams. The most snocessM modes 
of draining and ventilating the mines are also indicated by 
the practical Geologist. 

340. The diamond, which is pore crystallized oarboni 
and is supposed by many C^eologists to be of vegetable 
origini has been found in the taleose slate, and the New Bed 
sandstone ; the rocks with which it was associated indica- 
ting the agency of heat. The precious stones, omero^ 
m^i icyophire, topctz, camdian, tourmaline, gametj etc.| 
are found in the igneous unstratified rooks. The gems 
are frequently obtained from the drift, together with gold 
and platinum, having been removed from their original 
positions by the abrasions of the older rocks. 

341. A knowledge of Geology is highly important to 
the engineer and architect. ^< It is in proportion to his 
acquaintance with Geology and Mineralogy,'' says Mr. 
Gresy, ^^ that the Civil Engineer is rendered skilful in th# 
formation of roads, canals^ harbors, building of bridges, er 
ferming foundations of any kind, and draining ; whefisver 
the scene of his labors may lie, he can not be entirely suc- 
cessful, without a careful consideration of the various strata 
composing the earth's crust. When Smeaton was called 
u|Km to construct the Eddystone Lighthouse, he commenced 
by ATiiiminifig the structure of the rock on which it was 
to be based, and as far as possible to endeavor to imitate 
nature in his arrangement of the courses. Had the. build- 
ers of the Leaning Tower, at Pisa, been equally careful, or 
had they been acquainted with the composition of the earth 
on which they laid their foundations, the world would never 
have had the opportunity of supposing that its inclination 
was the effect of design, instead of the consequenoe of an 
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inflecnra base, which might have been oonaolidatedj by 
art ; had the allnyial matter on which the footings are laid 
been converted into a mass of conglomerate or artificial 
rock, this famed Campanile would have stood as upright as 
the Eddystone Lighthouse. For all the purposes of build- 
ing, it is necessary that the constructor should be acquainted 
with the formation and properties of the matter with which 
he has to deal; he should understand the cause of the du- 
rability of a substance, whatever it may be, as well as what 
disintegrates or destroys it/'"*" 

A lithologioal map of a country delineating its various 
strata, their dip and strike, is an efficient guide to the En- 
gineer in locating public works, estimating their ezpensei 
and procuring the materials for their construction. 

842. One of the most important uses to which minerals 
are applied, is for architectural purposes. The character 
of the material requires to be adapted to the circumstances 
in which it is used, in order to secure durability ; some 
rooks disintegrate rapidly in consequence of expansion 
and contraction from changes of temperature, and others 
are destroyed by absorbing water from the atmosphere, 
which expands in freezing. The importance of the dura- 
bility of materials has been much neglected in modem 
architecture. Mr. Ure remarks that, ^'such was the care 
of the ancients to provide strong and durable materials 
for their public edifices that but for the desolating hands 
of modem barbarians, in peace and in war, most of the 
temples and other public monuments of Greece and Rome 
would have remained perfect at the present day, uninjured 
by the elements during two thousand years. The contrast 
in this respect of the works of modem architects, especially 
♦ Encyolopttdia of Oiril Engineering, by Edward Cresy, p. 617. 
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in Qreat Britain^ is veiy homiliating to those who boast so 
loudly of sooUl adyanoement ; for there is scarcely a public 
Imilding of recent date which will be in existence a thou- 
sand years hence/' This frailty of public structures is 
equally conspicuous in the United States, 

343. Granitef Syenite and Porphyry are valuable ma- 
terials for building. To adapt them for this use they 
should be fine and uniform in texture, as the coarser va- 
rieties are not so coherent They should be free from 
metallic bodies^ especially iron pjrrites-^nralphuret of iron — 
which, on exposure to moist air, rust, discolor, and disinte* 
grate the rock in which they are embedded. These rocks 
usually harden after removal frt)m the quarry and exposure 
to the air ; their geological position is in the Primary series, 
but they occur intruded as dikes and veins in the more 
recent strata. 

The varieties of Trap and BamU are nsed for building ; 
the natural faces of the basaltic pillajrs require no dressing 
to fit them for the purpose, and the sombre hue of the fer- 
ruginous varieties is adapted to some styles of architectureu 
These igneous rocks are associated with the Secondary series 
of strata. 

ThA Lavas of the Tertiary and the Alluvial periodS| 
are also used, but are frequently not sufficiently firm and 
compact for this purpose. 

344. Sandstones usually consist of grains of quarts, 
with some admixture of other minerals, as feldspar and 
mica ; some are cemented together with carbonate of limCi 
and are called calcareous, others with clay, ^and are denom- 
inated argillaceous. Their colors, yellow, brown, red or 
black, are principally due to the compounds of iron. They 
occur in strata of all the geological series, and are, there- 

23* 
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lwnHi»g aai f jiiiwi odier pnrpoaea. Tkej are toj abm- 
daaly occvn^in all the sena from the atatoaij maiUe 
of the miiuaij to tl|e marls of the alliiYiaL Thej aie 
fither ^ramdar or eompaei in texture ; ihe former fnniidi- 
iDg the firmest and finest marbles. When pore they are 
white^ bat thej are often clooded with bbidc mica or some 
metallk eompoimd. These are found in the Yieinity of 
the igoeons rocks^ to which they are supposed to owe their 
erystalHne texture. The finer yarieties of marble are said 
not to be exceeded in durability by any other rock nsed in 
ifehiteotare. Somo of the compact varieties of limestone 
are easily wroo^t^ are sosceptible of polish^ and are well 
ftdq^tod to biulding purposes. 
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SkUes are mneh used for roofing. They should be 
homogeneous and fine in textore, of uniform deayage, free 
from pyrites, impermeable to water^ and sufficiently tena- 
oioas to allow perforations for nailing them. Such slates 
are found in the older stratified series of rocks. 

846. Minerals useful for other purposes are found in 
Taribus rocks. Sulphate of Lime or Gypwm^ eztensiyely 
used for forming stucco, taking casts, etc., is found in the 
Transiticm, Secondary, and Tertiary series. 

StecUite or soap-stone, employed as fire-stones to line 
furnaces and stoves, is sofb, may be sawn, and turned in a 
lathe ; a compact variety of it, called pot-stone, is wrought 
into culinary vessels in Italy. This rock occurs among the 
oldest strata. 

^So^— chloride of sodium — ^is frequently found with 
gypsum in the New Bed sandstone, but occurs also in other 
strata. The remarkable deposits in Poland and Hungary 
are in the Cretaceous or Upp^ Secondary; the mines in 
Poland have been worked since A. D. 1251, and are esti- 
mated to contain sufficient salt to supply the world for 
many centuries. Hills of salt three hundred to four hun- 
dred feet high are found in the Cretaceous strata at Cardona 
in Spain ; but the Catalonian deposits are in the Tertiary. 
Some salt lakes are at the present day producing deposits 
by evaporation ; as exemplified by the Dead and Caspian 
seas, the lakes of Northern Africa, and the Great Salt 
Lake, which is situated upon the flanks of the Rocky 
Mountains at an elevation of four thousand two hundred 
feet above the sea, with an area of two thousand square 
miles. The brines from which most of the salt in the 
United States is obtained, come from below the coal. 
Forty gallons of the Now York springs yield a bushel 
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of Bait Rock salt has been found in Virginia and in 
Oregon. 

847. Clay^ consisting of alumma and silica^ owes its 
plasticity to the former ingredient 3 it results from the dis- 
integration of feldspar and slate rocks^ and is found prin- 
cipally in the Tertiary and Drift. It is often mixed with 
the carbonate of lime^ magnesia, and the oxide of iron. 
Olay osed for making bricks, generally contains a portion 
of the hydratod oxide of iron, which is decomposed when 
heated, forming red oxide of iron, and imparting its color 
to the brick ; some clays, however, contain no iron, and the 
bricks made of them are of a light color, as is the case 
with those made at Milwaukie, Wisconsin. Clay for fire- 
bricks should contain no iron, magnesia or lime, as those 
ingredients impart fusibility; such clay is found in the 
Tertiary and in the Coal formation. Pipe^ay or PoUer^s 
day are pure varieties, and consequently white. Porcelain 
day or kaolin b decomposing feldspar, which mixed with 
silica, lime and unchanged feldspar, produces beautiful 
specimens of earthenware, some of which are translucent 
porcelain. The kaolin occurs in extensive beds in granite 
rocks. The Sevres ware made in France consists of sixty- 
five parts of kaolin, twenty of feldspar, ten of fiint or 
quartz, and five of chalk. The China ware contains more 
quartz and is more glassy. 

FuUer^s earth is composed of silica, alumina, lime, mag- 
nesia and the oxide of iron ; it has a soapy feel and is used 
for removing grease from woolen cloths. 

848. Sand is usually grains of quartz, mixed with 
grains of mica, feldspar, oxide of iron, etc. Sand is ex- 
tensively used in the manufacture of glass, which is a 
transparent, fusible compound of quartz — silicic acid — ^and 
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potash or 0oda; the oxide of lead and lime are sometimeB 
added for glass of different kinds. Sand for the mann£M)- 
tore of glass should be pure; especially firee firom the ox- 
ides of metalS| which impart to it deep colors ; the color 
resulting firom one metal may sometimes be discharged by 
another^ as the green color resulting firom the oxide of iron 
is removed by the oxide of manganese. Beds of sand 
adapted to this purpose are found in the Tertiary^ Drift and 
Alluvium. That which is obtained by pulverising sand- 
stones is apt to contain a troublesome amount of iron^ or 
other impurities. Sand used for mortar should be fine and 
of sharp grit. 

849. Quicklime^ used for mortar, for purifying coal- 
gas and syrups, for fertilizing land, and for various other 
purposes, is obtained firom limestones, by expelling the 
carbonic acid by heat. The purest marbles famish the best 
lime, but some impurities are not detrimental to it for cer- 
tain purposes. The strength of mortar depends upon the 
formation of the chemical compound of lime, silica, and 
water, and is not necessarily impaired by the presence of a 
small portion of iron, clay, &c. The rich or /at limes 
double their volume in slaking, and absorb nearly three 
hundred per cent, of their weight of water ; the poor limes 
augment their volume slightly in slaking, and absorb about 
two hundred per cent, of their weight of water. 

Hydraidic lime is distinguished by forming a mortar 
which sets under water, and consists of silica, lime, alu- 
mina, magnesia, and firequently the oxide of iron ; the last 
ingredient is deemed undesirable for most purposes to which 
this lime is applied. Prof Beck gives the composition of a 
variety of this substance extensively used in the State of 
New York as follows : carbonic acid 34.20, lime 25.50, 
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magneoa 12.85^ silica 15.37, alumina 9.13, and perox- 
ide of iron 2.25.* Hydraulic limes are not uniform in 
their composition. 

ParJeei^s Cement, formerly patented in England, consist- 
ed of fifty-five parts of lime, thirty-eight of alumina, and 
seven of oxide of iron. It was obtained from the septaria 
found in the argillaceous strata of the Oolite and the 
Tertiary. Other septaria forming excellent cements differ 
in the proportions of their ingredients. Greater caution is 
requisite in burning hydraulic lime, since it is fusible, and 
the heat applied to the common lime will vitrify this sub- 
stance and render the process quite imperfect: common 
lime will bear a white heat, but the calcination of hydraulie 
lime is not well effected above a red heat. 

PuzzuoUmaj a volcanic tufa composed of silica, alumina, 
lime, magnesia, soda and oxides of several metals, forms 
with lime and water a strong hydraulic cement. The 
strong cement used in the construction of the Eddystone 
lighthouse was made of equal measures of puzzuolana and 
blue lias lime, slaked into a powder ; it set slowly but very 
firmly under water. The ancient Romans used puzzuolana 
in their mortars, but the cement of their structures found 
in England and other parts of Europe, whose hardness 
after the lapse of centuries excites the admiration of archi- 
tects, consists of lime, sand, pounded brick or tile-dust, 
and wood ashes; it is of a reddish color, and contains cav- 
ities lined with crystals of carbonate of lime. Artificial 
puzzuolanas are made by mixing clay with lime ; pipe clay 
and lime after burning will set into a very firm cement. 

850. Buhrstone, used almost exclusively for millstones, 
is a cellular variety of quartz, and owes its value for this 
* Report on the Mineralogy of New York, p. 78. 
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purpose to the hardness and sharpness of the inequalities 
of its sor&ces. The finest stones have usually been 
imported firom France where they were found in the 
Tertiary of the Paris basin, but stones of excellent qual- 
ity are obtained in Muskingum county and other local- 
ities in Ohio, where it is associated with the carboniferous 
sandstones. As some of the cavities contain limo, it is 
eonjectured that the removal of that substance by solution 
has produced the cells. It is found also in Georgia and in 
Arkansas. 

351. MarU are composed of clay and lime, are very 
variable in their constitution, and their value for fertilizing 
soils depends upon the circumstances under which they 
occur. Their calcareous contents have oftentimes been 
derived from the shells or other organic bodies embedded in 
them. They are sometimes colored blue by the protoxide 
of iron, and red or yellow by the peroxide of the same 
metal. They are found in all parts of the series of strat- 
ified rocks ] as the older marls are highly indurated, those 
which are available are confined to the Tertiary and Allu- 
vium. The principal deposits are beneath ponds and peat 
swamps. The name is sometimes improperly applied to the 
greensand of the Cretaceous formation, which owes its fer- 
tilizing quality to the alkalies it contains, and not to lime 
or clay ; but the chalk marl is very largely calcareous. 

352. Geology is second only to Chemistry in the 
amount and importance of the aid it renders to scientific 
Agriculture. " The geologist," says Prof. Johnston in his 
Lectures on Agriculture, ^' can best explain the immediate or- 
igin of the several soils The cause of the diversities which 
even in the same farm, it may be in the same field, they not 
un£requently exhibit ; the nature and differences among 
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The oxide of iron forms two or three per cent, of sandy 
soils; and in red soils much more. 

Silica prejsents itself in soils as sand, small fragmentB 
of the mineral quartz oiie of the constituents of the gran- 
ite rocks ; or combined with alkaline and earthy bases, as 
silicates of potassa, lime, alumina, etc. The feldspar of 
granite yields it in the form of silicates of alumina and 
potassa. The silicates are slightly soluble, dissol\dng no 
faster than the necessities of plants demand, hence they 
are not rapidly washed out of the soils, as are some soluble 
ingredients. Silica is found in soils in variable propor- 
tions, but usually predominates over all the other constit- 
uents. Silica is contained in the stems of plants, especially 
of the grasses. 

Clay consists of the silicate of alumina^ mixed with 
uncombined alumina and silica. It b derived from the 
abrasion of the slate rocks, and from the feldspar of granite. 
Its most striking property is its adhesiveness; soils are 
close and compact in proportion to the quantity of clay they 
contain. When it predominates, it constitutes the heavy 
cold clay land, requiring under-draining, and sometimes the 
addition of sand to render it fertile. It retains manures 
well, being almost impervious to water. Clay soils exhale 
a peculiar odor called argillaceous, when they are breathed 
upon. 

Lime exists in soils in very variable quantities, as frag- 
ments of limestone disseminated with the other materials, 
or held suspended or dissolved in water, as the^ carbonate, 
sulphate, or phosphate of lime. Lime is not found pure 
or caustic in soils, and if it is applied in this state, it soon 
loses its causticity by the neutralizing power of the va- 
rii)U.s acids it eucouuters. 
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355. The m/htoil is of yarious cHaraoters: in some 
oases consisting of porous sand or gravel, in others of a 
light loam or a stiff clay. A stratum of these materials, 
of variable thickness cemented by the salts of lime and 
iron, and indurated, is called the hardpan, 

356. The organic portion of soils consists of the ani- 
mal and vegetable substances found in them, which arc 
either the relics of ancient animated forms buried in the 
rocks, or more frequently the decaying bodies of plants 
and animals of the present period. Geology leads us to 
the presumption that in the early history of our globe, 
mineral matter existed alone, and that subsequently the 
Creator introduced various races of plants, which drew the 
elements of their matter from the mineral kingdom. The 
plants first introduced were simple in their organization, 
and capable of living upon the elements of air, water and 
mineral salts, without any previously organized matter 
for their nutrition. They were cryptogamous, flowerless 
plants, like the sea weeds and mosses of the present day. 
These plants having grown and died, furnished by their de- 
cay the organic matter necessary for the nutrition of the 
more highly organized flowering plants, subsequently intro- 
duced. The plants which are cultivated in Agriculture are 
the flowering ones, for these only bear seeds ) soils therefore 
must contain some portion of organic matter for their 
nutriment. The quantity however varies greatly : in peat 
soils, it forms from fifty to seventy per cent, of the whole 
weight; in rich meadows it may amount to twenty per 
cent., but the proportion is generally much smaller. 

Oats and rye will grow in a soil which contains only one 
or two per cent, of organic matter ] barley with three per 
cent. \ while good wheat soils require from four to eight 
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por oent. Organic matter alone will not prodi^)^ aflsntile 
soil ; the inorganic, earthy and saline ingredients must be 
present It must also have undergone decomposition : if 
it b secluded from the o^gen of the air it will not decay 
and yield up its elements the appropriate nutriment to sur- 
rounding plants i a peat bog covered with stagnant water 
yields very little nutriment to other plants, but exposed to 
the air and mixed with ashes or other substances yielding 
alkalies, it becomes a very efficient fertilizer. 

357. Tho or u/in of aU soils is in the disintegration and 
decomposition of rocks, produced by the mechanical and. 
chemical agencies of water, air, etc. The amount of soils 
furnished by groups of rocks depends upon the compo^tion 
and structure of the rocks. Many slates and shaly lime- 
stones and sandstones disintegrate rapidly, through the 
influence of water and frost penetrating between their 
laminao. Limestones suffer constant loss of materials by 
the solvent power of rain water holding carbonic acid in 
solution. The presence of alkalies in the feldspar and 
mica of granite and gneiss, greatly facilitate the disinte- 
gration and decomposition of those rocks. Calciferous 
sandstones are liable to decay by the solution of their lime 
leaving the sand ; much of the lime passes through the soil 
and accumulates in the subsoil or hardpan. Bocks which 
contain metals or metallic compounds which readily suffer 
chemical change by exposure to the air, are disintegrated 
with great rapidity: this may be exemplified hjj^yrites — 
sulphuret of iron — which is frequently found in rooks 
especially the slates ; the sulphur unites with the oxygen 
of the air, forming sulphuric acid, and the iron with oxygen 
producing the oxide of iron, which by combination with 
the ucid forms sulphate of iron or copperas. The sulphate 
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of iron disBolving in water, the rock beoomes porous and 
ommbles; flowing over limestone rocks it decomposes 
them^ producing sulphate of lime, or gypsum; or if it 
oomes in contact with the feldspar of granite, it decom- 
poses that mineral, forming with its potassa the sulphate 
of potassa, depositing its oxide of iron in the form of iron 
nist. 

The friction of falling water wears the rocks which 
are subjected to its agency. 

YegeUihk^ undergoing decomposition generate acids, 
which act chemically upon the rocks, forming soluble salts 
with their alkalies and earths : living vegetables also exert 
a powerful influence upon the rocks \ mosses and lichens 
growing upon bare granite rocks, absorbing their soluble 
parts, decompose and disintegrate them. 

858. Over extensive areas the soil is derived directly 
from the rock upon which it rests ; it however diflers 
somewhat from the rock in composition \ analysis shows 
that fragments of rocks exposed to atmospheric influence 
lose a part of their soluble matter, so that their debris is 
composed of a larger proportion of insoluble parts. But 
great masses of soil have been transported from the 
localities in which they were formed by the agency of 
currents of water, either alluvial^ or exerted on a large 
scale in the drift) commingling the soils from various rocks, 
so as to render the earth more uniformly fertile by a 
mixture of various ingredients, which is known to produce 
a favorable result. Drift soils are recognized by their 
heterogeneous character, and by their pebbles, sometimes 
called cobblestones, consisting of water-worn fragments of 
the hardest rocks. 

359. Sills are usually classified in accordance with the 
24* 
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predominanoe of some element as sandy, argillaoeotu, 
loam, etc. ; but some writers base their classification on 
their fitness for certain crops, as wheat districts, com. 
districts, etc., or on the geological formations, in which 
case each district is underlaid by characteristic rocks. 
Prof. Emmons, in his Report on the Agriculture . of th^ . 
State of New York, divides the State into six districts, 
coinciding with six groups of rocks, which impart to the 
soils, in a good measure, their distinguishing characters. 

360. Soils derived from granite and gneiss contain, the 
earths and salts requisite for a high degree of fertility, but. 
they are ofi;en too silicious and porous, and their valae 
depends upon their position and the nature of the subsoil. 

Syenitic and Hornblende soils contain, in addition to 
the usual constituents a large proportion of the oxide of 
iron, magnesia, and the oxide of manganese, and are quite 
fertile. 

The soils derived from Trap, Greenstone and BasaMc 
rocks also contain a large per centage of lime, magnesia, 
and iron, and are highly fertile. The Lava soils, whether 
trachytic or augitic, owe their remarkable fertility to the 
large quantity of alkaline salts they contain. 

The slates produce a variety of soils, in many places 
thin and poor, but in others deep and capable of being 
made good. 

Calcareotis or limestone soils are also very variable in 
their quality ; those which contain magnesia or iron are 
fertile. 

Sandstone soils require the admixture of other sub- 
stances, especially clay, to make them adhesive and fertile. 

Alluvial soils are generally rich, consisting of finely 
divided matter thoroughly commingled ; they are found at 
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iJie moaihs of riyers, and in their yaUeys^ and are fre- 
quently called bottom lancU. 

861. Tlie art of maintaining an nnintermpted fertility, 
or renoyating an ezhaoated soil, consiBts in supplying those 
ingredients, mineral and organic, which haye been remoyed 
in the crops. The earthy and saline substances may fre- 
quently be obtained by subsoil ploughing, thus ibrming the 
earths and salts by the agency of the oxygen of the air 
upon the insoluble minerals of the subsoil ; or they may 
be imported from other localities, and applied as mineral 
manures or fertilizers, such as gypsum, marl, or lime. 
Many decomposable shales containing iron pyrites, mixed 
with lime produce gypsum, and constitute excellent ferti- 
lisers. A deficiency of organic matter must be supplied 
by turning into the soil green crops which haye drawn 
much of their carbon from the carbonic acid of the air, or 
by the application of decaying animal or yegetable sub- 
stances obtained from other sources. 

362. Drainage is indispensable to successful agricul- 
ture where the water of stiff clay lands or swamps is re- 
tained by imperyious subsoils, inclined strata, or dikes. 
Goology aids in effecting the drainage either superficial or 
deep, by indicating the general laws which appertain to 
dikes and strata, and their permeability to water. 

363. Not only is the physiognomy of a country influ- 
enced by the different outlines which the yarious geological 
formations impart to it, but its scenery is greatly modified 
by the different kinds of vegetation, whether indigenous 
or induced by cultivation, which the various soils sustain. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE HISTOKY OF GEOLOGY 

364. Geology is one of the most recent branches of 
physical science : but little more than half a century has 
elapsed since it was elevated from the state of absurd* , 
hypothesis and wild speculation to the rank of an inductive 
science, based upon accurate observation of facts. The 
earlier cosmogonies were altogether fanciful, and in some 
instances ridiculous. Some of the ancient philosophers, 
however, appear to have apprehended correctly the origin 
of many geological phenomena. Pythagoras recognised the 
operation of the existing causes of change on the earth, as 
the wearing away of the coasts, and the formation of allu- 
vial deposits, by marine currents and waves : the geogra- 
pher, Strabo, was convinced, by finding fossil shells far 
above the sea level, that parts of the earth had been raised 
by volcanic agency. 

365. The numerous perfect fossils of Italy early ex- 
cited a spirit of inquiry respecting their origin. From the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, two questions 
regarding them were discussed at great length, viz., first, 
Whether they ever belonged to living beings, or were mere 
semblances of animals and plants ; and secondly, If they did, 
whether they were overwhelmed and imbedded in the rocks 
by the deluge of Noah'. By some writers, fossils were 
thought to be ^Husua naturae/' (sports of nature, ) the rcsulUi 
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of the operationB of a materia pinguU^ '^ fatty nuUt^ *' 
found in some parte of the earthy fermented by heat; and 
others, in an equally unintelligible mode, ascribed them to 
<<tumultuous movemente of terrestrial exhalations.'' These 
unprofitable discussions were continued for more than two 
centuries, and in England assumed a theological cast, some 
writers contending that the Scriptures contain a perfect 
system of natural philosophy in detail. One of the trea- 
tises characteristic of the age was Burnet's '^ Sacred Theory 
of the Earth ; containing an account of the original of the 
Earth, and of all the general changes which it hath already 
undergone, or is>io undergo till the consummation of all 
things," published in A. D. 1690. Of this work Sir C. 
Lyell remarks, '^ Even Milton had scarcely ycntured in his 
poem to indulge his imagination so freely in painting scenes 
of the Creation and Deluge, Paradise and Chaos." It 
was, however, at the time regarded as a work of profound 
science.* 

366. In A. D. 1776, Werner, a professor of mineralogy 
in the School of Mines, in Germany, commenced teaching 
that all rocks, unstratified as well as stratified, were deposited 
by water, that all formations were universal, and that veins 
were filled by precipitation from aqueous solutions. This 
was denominated the Neptunian theory, from Neptune, the 
god of the sea. About the same time, Hutton, a geologist 
of Edinburgh, published his theory of the earth, ascribing 
the origin of all rocks to fire or heat. The melted rocks, 
after consolidation, he supposed, were abraded by the action 

* For an admirable sketch of ancient oosmogonies and '' Theo> 
ries of the Earth," consult " Lyell's Principles of Geology," Book 
ly Chapters 1 — I. 
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of water; and deposited as strata^ tlurough which igneous 
rooks often protnided themselves; producing the effects of 
heat on the surrounding masses. Continents, he supposed, 
were elevated by volcanic agency, and veins filled by injec- 
tion of melted matter from beneath. These alternations 
of fasion, consolidation, abrasion, and deposition, may be 
repeated, and geology gives no intimation of the time when 
the series of changes commenced. This view of Hutton 
was designated the Plutonian theory, from Pluto, the god 
of fire. While geologists were discussing the merits of 
these rival hypotheses, Mr. William Smith, an English 
surveyor, ha^^ng explored the whole country on foot, with- 
out the guidance of previous observers, published his 
"Tabular View and Map of England," in which he ex- 
hibited tht order of the various strata and the relations of 
their fossils, thus accomplish iiig more for science than hnd 
been effected by centuries of discussions. 

367. The excess of theorizing on the subject induced 
distrust of all systems, and led the Geological Society of 
London, formed in 1807, to devote itself to the accumula- 
tion of accurate observations : the success attending these 
efforts soon rescued the science from the imputation of 
being a visionary pursuit. The recent rapid advancement 
of geology is due in no small degree to the progress of the 
collateral branches of science— ^botany, zoology, and com- 
parative anatomy — since the palaeontological characters of 
rocks are much more reliable indications of identity or 
diversity than the mineral characters. 

368. In America, Mr. Maclure, having explored a 
large part of the United States, in 1810, published his 
"Observations on the Geology of the United States," 
giving the first sketch of the distribution of the stradfied 
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rocks of this country, referred to the European standard. 
Professor Eaton surveyed the rocks on the line of the Erie 
canal, through the State of New York, and published the 
results in 1824. The same year commenced a series of 
geological surveys of states by legislative sanction, which 
has progressed until two-thirds of all the states have been 
completely or partially surveyed. Besides accomplishing 
the primary design in developing the natural resources of 
the states, these surveys have accumulated an immense 
array of accurate observations for the general advancement 
of science. By comparison and generalization of these 
results, a highly satisfactory view of the geology of this 
country may be obtained. The spirit of independence of 
European classifications, and the determination to develop 
the rocks as they are, rather than to identify them with the 
sub-divisions of foreign systems, which have characterised 
these surveys, have obviated some of the hindrances which 
retarded the progress of the science in this country. 

369. Although Geology is by no means complete, since 
in no science are facts more rapidly accumulating, and 
theories and systems are but expositions of the present 
amount of knowledge on the subject, still its immense 
array of facts and legitimate deductions constitute a science 
iiH well established as is Chemistry or Astronomy. 



CHAPTER nil 



RELATION OF GEOLOGY TO RELIGION- 

370. It is not customary in elementary treatises on 
branches of physical science to exhibit their relations to 
morals or religion, since it is the office of other branches 
of human learning, as natural theology, to treat specifically 
of those relations in detail. All science has such relations, 
since it is an exhibition of the laws which the Creator has 
established over matter, illustrative of his power, wisdom, 
and benevolence, and religion consists in a knowledge of 
the Creator and the exercise of those affections which such 
knowledge enjoins. The science of Geology has, through 
misapprehension of facts and opinions, been regarded with 
jealousy, as favorable to infidelity and even atheism, teach- 
ing the eternity of matter, its self-guiding and renovating 
power, and dispensing with a Deity in the creation and regu- 
lation of the world. 

371. On the contrary, those who, with competent knowl- 
edge of the science of geology and the art of interpretation, 
have carefully examined this subject, confidently assert 
that no other science furnishes an equal number of striking 
illustrations of natural and revealed religion. 

" Shall it then any longer be said," says Dr. Buokland, 
^^ that a science, which unfolds such abundant evidence of 
the being and attributes of God, can reasonably be viewed 
in any other light than as the efficient auxiliary and hand- 
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maid of religion 1 Some few there still may be, whom 
timidity or prejudice; or want of opportunity, allow not to 
examine its evidence ; who are alarmed by the novelty, or 
surprised by the extent and magnitude of the views which 
geology forces on their attention, and who would rather have 
kept closed the volume of witness, which has been sealed up 
for ages, beneath the surface of the earth, than impose upon 
the student in natural theology the duty of studying its con- 
tents 3 a duty in which, for lack of experience, they may 
anticipate a hazardous or a laborious task, but which, by 
those engaged in it, is found to afford a rational, righteous, 
and delightful exercise of their highest faculties, in multi- 
plying the evidences of the existence, attributes and provi- 
dence of God." 

<' Let not the Christian divine refuse the aid offered by 
physical science. Let him no longer indulge groundless 
jealousies against true philosophy, as if adverse to religion. 
Especially let him not spurn the aid of geology, which alone 
of all the sciences, discloses stupendous miracles of creation, 
in early times, and thus removes all presumption against the 
miracles of Christianity and special providence at any time. 
It is indeed an instructive fact that a science which has been 
thought so full of danger to Christianity should thus early 
be found vindicating some of the most peculiar and* long- 
contested doctrines of revelation. And yet it ought not to 
surprise us, for geology is as really the work of Qod as reve- 
lation. And though, when ill understood and perverted, 
she may have seemed recreant to her celestial origin, yet the 
more fully her proportions are developed, and her features 
brought into daylight, the more clearly do we recognize her 
alliance to every thing pure and noble in the universe."* 

* President Hitehcook's Religion of Geology, pa 3G8. 

25 
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372. Geology manifests the uniformity of nature's laws, 
carrying back their operation indefinitely into the past, ex- 
hibiting that unity of design which characterizes the present, 
extending through all periods of the world's history. It re- 
recognises the agency of those subtle powers, heat, light, 
electricity and chemical attraction, regulating all the changes 
that occurred in the constitution of bodies in all ages. The 
structure of all the fossil forms of animal and vegetable 
bodies, shows the prevalence of the present anatomical and 
physiological laws, in organic systems long since extinct, and 
links them all into one grand, harmonious system, worthy 
of the great Contriver. All the proofs of power, wisdom, 
and benevolence evinced at present, in the adaptation of 
animate beings to the circumstances in which they are placed 
by the Creator, are discernible in all periods of fossil botany 
and zoology. Their deviations from the present races in 
form or size do not render them anomalous or monstrous. 
"The animals of. the antediluvian world," says Sir Charles 
Ecll, the distinguished anatomist, " were not monsters; there 
is no lusus or extravagance. Hideous as they appear to us, 
and like the phantoms of a dream, they were adapted to the 
condition of the earth when they existed." This uniformity 
in the structure and correlation of parts of animated frames, 
and the adoption of analogous means for various ends, with 
such deviations only as the diversity of circumstances in 
which they were placed required, show the immutable wis- 
dom and benevolence, as well the unity of design of the 
Creator. 

373. Although geology does not account for the origin 
of matter nor aid us in forming a conception of its creation, 
it does exhibit modifications of it, whose production and regu- 
lation require the intervention of a noity. The appearance 
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of the yarioos vegetables and animab in successive periods 
can not be aoooonted for independently of creative power^ 
and we know of no such power other than the Deity, since 
the development hypothesis is geologically demonstrated 
(§ 138) to be false. 

374. The instances of special adaptation of means to ends 
with reference to the welfare of the present races of animate 
beings, particularly of man, are numerous. Such are the 
inequalities of the earth's surface, produced by energetic for- 
ces acting from below, which cause the circulation of water 
and prevent universal stagnation and death } the production 
of soils adapted to sustain vegetable life, by the violent 
agency which has disintegrated the rocks and commingled 
their fragments ', the protrusion of metals from deep recesses 
to accessible positions in veins ; and the accumulation and 
wide diffusion of the useful minerals, rock-salt, coal, 
marble, &c. 

375. Geology coincides with other sciences in expand- 
ing our views of the grandeur of the Universe and the plans 
of the Deity. The microscope discloses to us myriads of 
living beings in a drop of water, the number increasing with 
the power of the instrument. The telescope reveals the 
existence of innumerable suns at pch distances from us that 
their light — ^though traveling at the rate of two hundred 
thousand miles per second — ^requires thousands of years to 
oome to our world. So Geology, instead of limiting our 
contemplations of the history of our globe to the past six 
thousand years, carries us back into the indefinite past, 
'* developing a plan of the Deity respecting its preparation 
and use, grand in its outlines, and beautiful in its execution."* 

376. The correct interpretation of ijio Mosaic account of 

♦ Hitchcock. 
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the Creatkm has been the sabjeet of much discoaBioo. Untfl 
reoentlj^ the commonly receiyed opinion Tespeeting it haa 
been, that it taught that the Tmiverse began to exist about 
ox thousand years ago, and that its creation was accomplL^h- 
ed in six literal days. Geology teaches that the wcH'ld has 
existed for an indefinite period, much longer : hence arises 
an apparent dL<!crepancy, and it becomes eminently desirable 
to ascertain which interpretation is correct. - Much i^ the 
diffieolty on the subject has arisen from the pecoliarities of 
style and modes of description nscd in these ancient writings, 
which are not only not snch as are nsed in scientific treat- 
ises, bat not snch as accord with the state of knowledge and 
prevalent opinion of the present day. The writers of the 
Old Testament, says Dr. J. Pye Smith, use " language bor- 
rowed from the bodily and mental constitution of man, and 
from those opinions concerning the works of God in the na- 
tural world, which were generally received by the people to 
whom the blessings of revelation were granted." They de- 
scribe natural objects and events as they appear to the eye, 
which is not in acc<7rdance with their real nature; they 
speak, says Rosenmuller, the eminent G^cilnan commentator, 
'^ according to optical, and not physical truth.'' Similar dis- 
crepandes occur in the scriptures with reference to astronom- 
ical, physiological, and chemical phenomena. The Creator 
did not design to anticipate the discoveries of science, and 
correct the erroneous views entertained on these subjects 
by the people to whom the revelation was addressed. 

377. Several attempts have been made to correct the 
interpretation of the Mosaic account of the creation, so as to 
make it accord with the established rules of philology and 
the facts proved by geology. Nor arc attempts of this kind 
oonfinod to this topic. Commentators on ancient writings 
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seek all the light which science, history and antiquities shed 
upon the subject of their investigations ; in repeated instan- 
ces have modern discoveries, in geography, botany, miner- 
alogy and other branches of science, essentially modified the 
interpretation of passages in such writings. The same term 
may convey opposite meanings to difierent readers. The 
terms dements and combtistion had for the ancient Jew an 
import different from that which the chemist derives from 
them. A term is used in the twenty-second verse of the 
second chapter of Jeremiah^ and in the twentieth verse of 
the twenty-fifth chapter of Proverbs, which is translated in 
the English version nitre ; the nitre of modem chemistry is 
the nitrate of potassa, which would render the passages 
cited unmeaning : but if the nitre of the Jews was the car- 
bonate of soda, the term is apposite and forcible. The pro- 
priety of such use of science in interpretation is sanctioned 
by philologists. " K I am reminded, in a tone of animad- 
version, that I am making science in this instance the inter- 
preter of Scripture, my reply is that I am simply making 
the works of God illustrate his Word in a department in 
which they^speak with a distinct and authoritative voice j 
that it is &11 the same, whether our geological or theological 
investigations have been prior, if we have not forced the 
one into accordance with the other."* Dr. Harris also, in 
his Pre-Adamite Earth, remarks, "it might be deserving 
consideration, whether or not the conduct of those is not 
open to just animadversion, who first undertake to pronounce 
on the meaning of a passage of Scripture, irrespective of 
all the appropriate evidence, and who then, when that evi- 
dence is explored and produced, insist on their a priori inter- 
pretation as the only true one." 

* Da'vidson's Saered Hermeneutics quoted by President Hitchcock. 

25* 
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878. Aaeandng, m to every gedogiat Beema retfonabley 
that the period of about axteen hundred jeara intervening 
between the Creatioa and the Flood was inadequate to the 
prodnctiffli of the stratified rocks including the remains of 
extinct races of plants and animals ; and that the deluge 
was too short and entirelj unfitted in its natare, to produce 
those rocks, we are reduced to two principal modes of recon- 
ciling the apparent discrepancy between the Mosaic and 
Geological accounts. 

The first of these interprets the word day in Grenesb as 
a period of indefinite time, during which several geological 
fionnations may have been perfected. The advocates of this 
view urge that such a sense is attached to the word in many 
languages in use, and that it was so used repeatedly, as Is 
shown by contexts, in the Old and New Testaments, even in 
the chapter of Genesis, applied to the subject in question : 
<' These are the generations of the heayens and of the earth 
when they were created in the day that the Lord GUxl made 
the earth and the heavens, and every plant of the fields." 
They also argue that the order of creative acts revealed in 
the sacred record harmonizes with that developed by geo- 
logical researches. 

It is objected to this interpretation that most of the fossil 
races had become extinct when those at present existing 
were introduced, so that if Moses described the fossil races, 
those that now exist must have been created with man on 
the sixth day, which does not accord with the sacred records, 
and no reason is shown why the remains of the existing 
races, if they were concomitant with the fossil, were 
not preserved with them. It is also objected that while 
there is a general resemblance in the succession of events 
detailed in the two accounts, the coincidence in the order 
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of introduction of tho varibus animato forms is by no means 
accurate; since instead of finding the lower h^ of the fos- 
siliferous strata containing vegetables only, we meet with a 
preponderance of animals. 

379. The mode of reconciling the apparent discrepancy 
which is most generally received; regards the first verse of 
Genesis as having no immediate connection with the follow- 
ing verseS; but simply asserts that in the indefinitely remote 
past, — " in the beginning/' GUxi created the universe ; then 
passing by an indefinite interval during which all the fos- 
siliferous strata, up to those of the present period, were depos- 
ited, the subsequent verses give the account of the introduc- 
tion of the present races; and that this renovation or 
remodelling, not creating, of pre-existing materials was in six 
days. 

Some of the ablest expositors assert that this interpreta- 
tion is in strict accordance with the rules of exegesis, and if 
admitted, the apparent discrepancy disappears. 

Dr. J. Pye Smith has proposed to extend this interpre- 
tation, on the acknowledged principle that the sacred writers 
adapted their language to the limited knowledge of the Jews, 
and consequently did not imply by the term earthy the 
entire globe, but that portion of it known to the Jews, " which 
God was adapting for the dwelling place of man and the 
animals connected with him.'' This view would obviate to 
some extent a difficulty which arises from the fact that many 
of the races introduced in the tertiary period long before the 
creation of man still survive : some have supposed that these 
were destroyed and again created, which seems quite im- 
probable. This hypothesis of Dr. Smith's coincides also 
with what Natural History teaches respecting the distribu- 
tion of plants and animals, viz : that they have not dispersed 
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from 9110 ocutro; but liavc spread from many centres of creation. 

880. If it be admitted that mnch remains to be aooom- 
plishod before a perfectly satisflEMstory comparison of geolog- 
ical results with the sacred text is attained^ still in the 
present aspect of the case it is unphilosophical to presume 
there is any real collision between them. ^^ It is not neces- 
sary'' says President Hitchcock '< that we should be perfectly 
sure that the method which has been described, or any other, 
of brining geology into harmony with the Bible, is infsdli- 
bly true. It is only necessary that it should be sustained 
by probable ovidonco ; that it should fairly meet the geologi- 
cal difficulty on the one hand, and do no violence to the 
language or spirit of the Bible on the other. This is su£S- 
cicnt, surely, to satisfy every philosophical mind that there 
is no collision between geology and revelation. But should 
it appear hereafter, either from the discoveries of the 
geologist or the philologist, that our views must be some- 
what modified, it would not show that the previous views 
had boon insufficient to harmonize the two subjects; but 
only that hore^ as in every other department of human 
knowledge, perfection is not attained, except by long con- 
tinued efforts."* 

881. It has been supposed that a change occurred in the 
constitution of men and animals at the time, and in conse- 
(juence, of the apostacy by which they were rendered mortal. 
Such an opinion has been based upon the text — By cme man 
iin entered the wortd^ omd death hy sin. Geology, however, 
shows that death had occurred in innumerable instances 
before the creation of man, while physiology demonstrates 

* This whole subject is most fully and satisfactorily discussed 
in President Hitchcock's Religion of Geology and its connected 
•oienoee. 
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that mortality is a universal law of organic beings, requiring 
miraculous interference to prevent its fulfillment. A com- 
parison of Scripture texts clearly shows(^liat the death re- 
ferred to in them is limited to man : — And 90 death passed 
upon aU men, for Oiat aU have sinned. This limitation to 
moral agents is also inferred from the text — Since hy man 
cams death, hy man caws also the resurrection of the dead. 
382. The belief in a deluge is very general among civil- 
ised nations, and such an event is explicitly described in the 
Bible. To the flood was formerly assigned the ori^ of all 
the stratified rocks, and still more recently the phenomena 
of die drift were ascribed to its agency. But Geologists are 
agreed that no phenomena can at present be identified as the 
result of the historical deluge, since the nature of the agency 
exerted differs, in several respects, and the period of the 
drift was antecedent to the creation of man. Since, however, 
every portion of the strata has been submerged, and usually 
many times, geology renders the occurrence of Noah's del- 
uge eminently probable. Considerations derived from 
Natural History, the great number of species — ^probably 
five hundred thousand — and the amount of food requisite to 
sustain them during the prevalence of the flood, have led 
most writers who have investigated the subject, to the con- 
clusion that the deluge was partial, not covering the whole 
earth, and it is admitted that the design of the penal inflic- 
tion would have been subserved by such a flood, and Aat 
the Scripture writers are accustomed to use universal terms 
to rignify large quantities. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



GEOGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. 

883. By Geographical Geology is understood the de- 
Boription of the structure of particular districts included 
within natural or political divisions. The geology of many 
countries is very imperfectly known, but important deduc- 
tions respecting it may be obtained from their physical 
geography, since the connection between the geographical 
features of a country and its geology is very intimate. 
The forms and positions of Mountain Chains often furnish 
a satisfactory means of judging of the probable range and 
extent of certain formations, which have been carefully 
investigated in other localities. The geology of a region is 
usually complicate in proportion as its contour is broken 
and irregular, indicating that it has been subjected to 
numerous upheavals. 

ASIA. 

884. Asia and Europe form one continent, to which 
Africa may be considered as a peninsular appendage. The 
form of this great continent has been determined by the 
immense zone of mountains and table lands which, com- 
mencing on the coasts of Portugal and Barbary, on the 
Atlantic ocean, stretch through a distance of ten thousand 
miles, to the Pacific ocean, in China and Japan. Adjoining 
this belt on the north lies a vast plain, extending from the 
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Pyrenees to the remotest point of Asia, with few intermp- 
tions by transverse spurs : a similar plain on the south is in- 
dented by gulfs and arms of the sea. The desert ealled the 
Great Gobi is a plateau of six hundred thousand square 
miles, elevated more than four hundred feet above the sea. 
The axis of this mountain chain is granite, though the crest 
of the Himalayas is gneiss and other metamorphic rocks. 
The Silurian strata lie at an elevation of sixteen thousand 
feet above the sea, and much more modem strata are also 
found in elevated positions, showing that great geological 
changes have occurred over very extensive tracts of this 
continent, in comparatively recent geological periods. On a 
branch of the Altai range, between the rivers Obi and Ye- 
nissei, are extensive coal beds which, it is affirmed, were set 
on fire by lightning, and have continued to bum more than 
a century.* Some of these moimtains surpass the Andes 
in the amount of their metallic products, especially of gold, 
which is wrought in the metamorphic slates near dikes of 
igneous rocks, and in the alluvium of these rocks. 

385. In Siberia, the Silurian, Devonian, and Permian 
strata have been recognised. More than two hundred 
thousand square miles are covered by the gold alluvium; 
and in addition to gold, silver, platina, copper, iron, and a 
great variety of gems are found. The surface is generally 
imdulating, but much of it is flat and low: interesting 
organic remains, as the mammoth and extinct rhinoceros, 
have been obtained from the frozen gravel. 

Tartar}/ is intersected by four systems of mountains 
with all classes of strata, from primary to tertiary, salt lakes, 
deserts, and very numerous volcanoes, extinct and active. 

386. In Thibet, Hifidostan, and India, the summits of 

* Somerville's Physical Geography — ^page 60. 
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tho mountains are of gnclHa and mica slate, traycrsed by 
granite and porphyry ; thcHO are succeeded by talcose slate^ 
limestones, ooal, sandstones of the newer secondary serieS| 
and the tertiary strata, including numerous organic remains, 
among which are those of the mastodon, hippopotamus, deer, 
gavial, orooodile, sivatherium, and monkey. The unstrati- 
fied rooks also abound in Hindostan, which is celebrated 
for its beautiful gems, especially the diamonds of Golcqnda, 
of surpassing brilliancy and hardness, which are found in 
the conglomerate and alluvium. Ceylon consists chiefly of 
stratified primary rocks, and is celebrated for its gems. 

South-eastern Ami consists of a range of mountains of 
plutonic rocks, partially covered by slates, sandstones, and 
alluvium ; they contain gold, silver and arsenic, and consti- 
tute the richest repository of tin known pn the globe. In 
Svmatra, Java, and Borneo, volcanic mountains occur, and 
at their bases secondary and tertiary strata. Their mineral 
products are diamonds, gold, tin, copper, and sulphur. 

887. The geology of China is varied, embracing all 
classes of rocks, abounding with metals and precious stones. 
Its alluvial formations are very extensive. In Japan, coal, 
amber and sulphur are found, together with metals. Nu- 
merous volcanoes also exist there 

388. Some portions of Persia are mountainous, while 
others are level; others still constitute a sandy desert. 
Unstratified rocks, paloeozoic, secondary and drift deposits, 
have been identified. Tlyj white alabaster of Tabreez is a 
calcareous deposit made by thermal waters near Lake 
Oroomiah; the waters of the lake contain one-fifth of 
their weight of salts. Extinct craters, boiling springs, and 
deposits of sulphur and asphaltum indicate recent extensive 
volcanic agency. 
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3Sdt The gsoiogy of Arabia also 10 varied by moan- 
taiBfly des^lB and fertile j^ains. TShe rocks near the Red 
Sea and Arabian Onlf are granitic. Mount Sinai is 
Bjenilic granite. The valley of the Jordan is a fissure 
tliroii^ wbidi yolcanic agency has been exhibited, and in 
which thero is extensive subsidence below the level of the 
ocean. Moont Lebanoni which abounds with fossil fishes, 
belongs to the eretaeeoos fcmnation. 

390. Pofyueiia consists of a group or band of islands, 
Ydcanic, and coral reefe, which extend from the eastern 
coast of Asia, with some interrupti<ms, to the west coast of 
Am^ica, intimating the existence of a prolongation of the 
great continent, but slightlj depressed beneath the ocean 
leveL 

The rocky coasts of New Holland present granite, 
slates, limestones, sandstoneie^ coal, salt, and Oolite. The 
fbanls of its limestone caverns and osseous breccias be- 
longed to animals closely allied to its present fiiuna, 

■UBOPa. 

391. European geology is more thoroughly investigated 
^n that of any other quarter of the globe, and many 
derignations in the science have been derived from their 
local application in Europe. 

The geology of the British Islands is more varied^ and 
has been more accurately studied than that of any other 
area of equal extent in the world. It presents a nearly 
perfect succession of all the formations, and has been made 
the iype or standard of reference for general geology. 

892. The primary rocks of England are confined to its 
irestem porticm, or Wales, where also s^ developed the 
Gambrian and Silurian formations. In passing from WaiefL. 

26 
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Ui Ixmdon, tbo rooks rise in the aeries vilfl we meh die 
c^iiitor of the London basin, whieh is iertiaij. Thm ev- 
liuuiforous syHteiU; oiiibraoing extensive deposits of eod, 
(^xtondri from tho south of Wales to the Scottish bevder. 
The Nowoastlo bods have beoQ most extensiTefy wioa^t. 
Tho Wolsh mines yield gold, copper, lead, tin, and inm; 
rock-salt and gjpsnm are found above the coaL 

2)0)3. Scotland is more moontainoas than TBnghyid^ and 
its rooks are priDcipally primary and palsDoaoic : the islandfl 
near its coasts are of igneous origin, and present splendid 
basaltic columns and oaves. 

The rocks of Irdaml are chiefly palsDOsoie; with some 
secondary formations: ^p rocks cover an area of ei^t 
hundred square miles in the northern part of the island. 
Its mineral products are gold, copper, iron, coal and peat. 

804. The geology of Frcmct presents nearly all the 
rm^ks stratified and unstratified. The secondary, especially 
tho Oolitic limestone, and the tertiary series are eon- 
spicuouH, but tho oarboniforous system is less developed 
than in England. Tho great platform of Auvergne was 
tho theatre of violent volcanic action during the tertiary 
IKM'ifHl, and many craters still exist, with perfect forms. 
The valloy of the llhine yields gold; while silver, copper, 
iron, and tin, arc obtained in other localities; extensive 
<|uarrio8 of gypnum, buhrstone, and flint arc wrought. The 
hurfiMJO of IMjlnm and IloUand is very flat, and a portion of 
it is lower than the Hca level. No unstratified rocks occur; 
the Htratified rocks from the clay-slate are found, including 
Hoinc tertiary. Coal-beds and iron mines are wrought. 

'i^^^^^. Primary mountains bound Germany on the east 
and Houth west. All of tho fossiliferous formations are 
rcproscnkHl, including tho tertiary ; the drift abounds, as 
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it does generally in Northern and Central Europe. The 
mineral prodncts ar^ nnmerous, presenting some of the best 
mming districts in Europe. 

The geology of Su^itzerlaftd b oimplicate : the central 
axes of the Alps, which are primary, are covered by the 
secondary and tertiary series, the latter in some instances 
at the height of four thousand feet above the ocean, diowing 
that these mountains have been recently elevated. 

396. In Sweden and Norway^ the older rocks predomi- 
nate : chalk and the tertiary are also found, but the drift 
presents the most striking features. Gold, silver, and 
copper are obtuned, but the iron found in the gneiss is the 
most important metallic producf. The more reoent rocks, 
the wealden, chalk, tertiary, and alhivial, campose the 
surface of Denmarkj while the igneous rocks, greenstone 
and lava, abound in Icdand and the Fhroe Mcmds, 

397. Rusna and Boiand are vast plains, bounded by 
mountains of primary rocks. The silurian, dev<mian, upper 
secendary and tertiary strata occur, covered to a great extent 
by the drift. Deposits of salt with gypsum are found in 
the permian and tertiary strata. 

The numerous mountain ridges and vast plains of Aus* 
tria present all the varieties of geolo^cal formations, and 
mineral products. 

398. Northern Baly conmsts of extendve secondary and 
tertiary plains, sloping from the Alps; Mount Bolca is 
famous frar its fossil fishes. The form of the peninsula do* 
pends upon the Apennines which are' of limestone, while the 
sub-Apennine hills are of tertiary. The Apennines have 
been elevated several thousand feet since the tertiary period. 
The traces of volcanic agency are numerous in Italy. The 
mArblos of Italy are colcbnuted for their beauty and wiet^. 
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The motiniainous regions of J^pain and. Fdrtujjfol oon- 
rist of primarj and secondary strata^ the qhalk being ibnnd 
at eonsiderable elevation on the Pyrenees. Tertiuy slnta 
ooonr together with extinct volcanoes of that period. Rock 
salt is fbnnd in the cretaceous strata, and quicksilver in the 
olay slate. 

AFRICA. 

899. The Atlas chain of mountains sepan^tes the Medit^ 
erranean sea from the great desert ; these mountains are 
composed of primary rocks, and the strata on their northern 
slope, in the Barbary States, are secondary and tertiary, 
into which trap rocks have been frequently intruded, and in 
which salt and gypsum are found. 

Through upper Egyptj Nubia, and Abyssinia, occur pri- 
mary rocks, granite, porphyry, syenite (so called from Syene) 
and limestone; drifting sands from the desert have en- 
croached upon these territories, while extensive alluvial de- 
ports have been made by the Nile in lower Egypt. 

400. The western co^ of Africa, for several degrees of 
latitude on either side of the equator, is composed of granite, 
syenite and the metamorphic rocks ; the great quantity of 
gold fom^ly obtained here led to the desi^mtion of Gold 
coast. ^ 

Ceutr.1 Afric» is twversed by Ae uoantabs of the Moon, 
which are primary and basaltic. Much of the gold obtained 
on the western coast was derived from the metamorphic rock 
of tkb range. The secondary series also, including the 
cretaceous formation, with rock salt, are found upon the 
Northern Slope. 

401. The Sahara or great desert is a plain, slightly 
elevated above the ocean, extending froai the rocky hills 
baunding the valley of the Nile to the Atlantio Ocean, two 

20* 
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thousand six hundred and fifty miles 10 
length and varying from seven hundred to 
twelve hundred miles in width. Its surface 
is loose sandy with intervening portions of 
gravel, pebbles, earth, and salt, and occa- 
sionally fertile spots — ousea — watered by 
springs. No rain fidls upon the desert. 
The chalk, tertiary rooks, salt^ and shells 
identical with species still living in the 
Ocean, show that this is the bed of a 
great Mediterranean sea but recently 
elevated. 

402. Chains of mountains consisting of 
primary and secondary rocks bound the 
two coasts of Southern A/rtcay between 
which intervenes an extensive plateau or 
table land, which merges at the southern 
extremity in the Oape Mountains; the 
tabular appearance of these Mountains at 
the Cape of GUx)d Hope is due to hori- 
zontal masses of sandstone lying upon 
ffranite. 

The islands in the vicinity of Africa, 
the Aeorea, Canaries, Cape Verde, St. He- 
lena and Bourbon are of igneous origin ; the 
volcanic peak of Teneriffe rises one thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy-five feet 
above the ocean. The axis of Madagascar 
is a chain of mountains, parallel to, and of 
the same age with the coa.st chain on the 
continent; the Muzambii^ue channel only 
intervening. 
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403. The form of the SotUh American 
foontinent is due to the position of the three 
mountain chains^ the Andes ronning near 
the western ooast from Gape Horn to the 
isthmus of Panama, a chain of small width 
but of majestic height, dipping rapidly 
towards the Pacific, but sloping on the 
east into level plains of great extent ; the 
Brazil chain between the Rio de la Plata 
and the Amazon river; and tiie system of 
Ftoima and Guiana between the Amazon 
and Orinoco rivers. These mountains are 
primary and volcanic, covered by slates 
fossiliferous limestones and red sandstones 
of various geological ages. Ooal and chalk 
are found at an elevation of thirteen thou- 
sand and fourteen thousand feet abote the 
Ocean. 

. The extensive plains east of the Andes 
are so low, even near the foot of the Andes 
that a rise of one thousand feet in the 
Atlantic Ocean would submerge more than 
one half of the continent of South America. 
These plains are divided by the mountains 
and table lands of Parima and Brazil into 
three different basins differing in aspect : 
the Idcmos, or grassy steppes of the 
Orinoco ; the Stlvas or woody basin of the 
Amazon covering an extent of two hundred 
and eighty thousand square miles ; and the 
deserts and pampas of Buenos Ayrcs and 
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Patagonia. These plains aro of reoent geolo^oal origin, and 
have furnished very int^^e^ing fossils. The tertiary strata 
are extensivefy developed in many localities, especially along 
the terraced ooasts of Patagonia, and bordering the plains. 
Portions of the continent many hundred miles in length have 
been raised from beneath the ocean within the period of the 
shell-fish now living, which are found in the plains still 
retaining their colors. The volcanoes of this continent are 
among the most magnificent of the globe. 

South America has long been distinguished for its mines 
of gold, silver and platinum. The diamonds of Brazil are 
obtained from the aUuvium; other gems also are found in 
the rocksy as the topaz, emerald and sapphire. 

CENTBAL AMXBICA. 

404. The Andes continue through GhuxHmala and Mex- 
ico in 2Ji irregular mixture of table lands and mountains, 
consisting of granite, gneiss and mica-slate, with a large 
admixture of lavas ancient and modem; secondary sand- 
stone and limestone occur together with alluvial deposits 
along the ooasts. Few regions of the globe rival this in in- 
tensity of volcanic action. The mines of Mexico which are 
in talcose and mica slates, transition limestones and porphyry, 
have yielded a large amount of gold and silver. 

The mountains in the West Indies are similar to those of 
South America of which some of the ranges appear to be 
continuous; this fact together with the identity of the fossil 
remains of extinct quadrupeds, renders it probable that the 
West Indian Archipelago was once a part of the American 
Continent, the area of the Gulf of Mexico and the Carib- 
bean sea having subsided at a recent geological period. 
Secondary and tertiary strata arc also developed upon these 
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IflkuidB attended by the drift and alluvium. The ialaiidB 
are still subject to violent volcanic action, especially earths 
quakes, and extinct craters are common. The Pitch Lake 
in Trinidad is three miles in circumference and of unknown 
depth. 

NOBTH AMXBICA. 

405. The general structure of North America is simple ; 
its form is due to the position of two mountain chains — ^the 
Rocky mountains running north-west, and the Alleghanies 
northeast, including one of the most extensive basins in the 
world, embracing three millions two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand square miles. The Rocky mountains are composed of 
primary rocks, covered by sedimentary rocks of various geo- 
logical ages, intersected by volcanic eruptions, though active 
volcanoes are principally confined to the northern part of the 
chain and near the Pacific ocean. At the base of these 
Inountains on the east lies a sandy desert four hundred or 
five hundred miles wide. Rock salt and salt lakes are found 
in its vicinity. The coal formation with its fossils of tropical 
eharacter is found at Melville Island in 74 i^ north latitude. 

The auriferous deposits of Ccdifomia are alluvial, the 
detritus of sandstones, limestones and slates, especially tal- 
cose slate, intersected by quarts and porphyry. The gold is 
also found in veins in these rocks. Cinnabar the ore of 
mercury, mlver, platinum, iron, tin and lead are known to 
exist in this locality. 

CKITXD 8TATS8 BAST 01 TBI BOOXt MOtNTAIKS. 

406. The Alleghany or Appalachian chain of mountains 
separates the great Mississippi Valley from the Atlantic 
slope \ it ooncdsts of a series of from three to five parallel 
ridges with intervening valleys. Extending into New En^f'^ 



land theeo mountaiDs form the ■ulwtzate 
of the geology of that re^oiir ot wliiidt 
the onstratified and metanorpiuo roeka 
fbnu the prindpal piut; limited poiiionB 
of more recent gedimentary rocks oreilie 
them, among which the new red BondBtoue 
is supposed to be recogniied in the Gon- 
neoticDt TaQey. 

407. The Atilaafia abpe Is rery nar- 
row at New York, but in its eonthem 
portion extends eerenil htmdied miles 

g yjj-- from the ocean. Upon tiiie abpe in New 
B •' (;|f i; Jersey tbe new red eandstone is found, 
saooecded by tJie oretaoeona ftmnation, 
oondsting of marls, limestones and green 
sands; the latter extend to Alabama. 
The coal in Vir^nia near Richmond is 
assigned to the Oolitic period. The ter- 
tjary series commenaing on the coast (tf 
Massachusetts extend almost oontinaously 
along the Atlantic coast into the Missis- 
wppi Valley ; in the Carolimas, Gieorgia, 
and Alabama, thcjare extensively devel- 
oped, fimuBhing many oharact«rigtio fos- 
riia, which are however very rarely spe- 
ufically identical with the t«rtiaiy foasila 
of Boropo. 

408. The tertiary rooks oonstatnte the 
principal port of the Borfaoe in the Sonth- 
em states ; they repose upon the crel^ 
oeous, and in the lower porlitxk of die 
Mississippi Valley, these together widi 
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iko aliuvium overlie the palaeozoic strata, as is shown in the 
section, Fig. 170 3 in which 

1 indicates the modem alluvium of the Mississippi. 

2. The an(»ent fluviatile deposit with recent shells and 
bones of extinct mammalia; loess. 

2"*^ Marine and fresh water deposits with recent sea 
shells and bones of extinct land animals. 

3. The Eocene with remains of the Zeuglodon. 
a. h. Terraces. 

4. Cretaceous formation^ gravel, sand, and argiUaceoua 
limestone. 

5. The Palseozoic — coal measures of Alabama. 

6. Granite. 

409. The stratified formations of the Mississippi valley 
and the western ridges of the Alleghany Mountains are the 
older — 'palaeozoic rocks, which are expanded to a vast extent, 
and of very great thickness, while the secondary formations 
with the exception of very limited portions of the cretaceous, 
are deficient. Tertiary and alluvial deposits also extend up 
the valley of the Mississip^ and its tributaries. The strata 
resting upon the primary rocks over large areas are the 
Silurian and Devonian. The carboniferous limestone is 
known to be widely extended in this valley, and the coal 
formation appears in many localities. These strata have 
frequently but little inclination, but are of great thickness, 
and abound in characteristic organic remains. 

The identity of the great systems of the palaeozoic rocks 
in Europe and in the Mississippi valley is easily recognised ; 
that of the minor subdivisions m however, in many instances, 
obscure. The thorough geological surveys made in some 
portions of the United States whose rocks belong to these 
systems have led to the adoption of some provisional terms 
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based upon oertain peculiarities of the rocks, or upon the 
localities where they have been investigated. The subdivis- 
ions of the systems made by the New York survey, consti- 
tnte, for the present, a convenient standard of reference. 
The following tabular arrangement, by Professor James 
Hall, exhibits the correspondence of these systems in Great 
Britain and New York. 

TABLE. 



SUBDIVISIONS OF THE BOCKS OF 
THB NBW-TOBK ST8TBM. 



Old Red sandstone 
Chemung group. 
Portage group. 
Genesee slate. 
Tully limestone. 
Hamilton group. 
Maroellus shale. 
Comiferous limestone. 
Onondaga limestone. 
Sehoharie grit. 
Cauda-galli grit. 
Oriskany sandstone. 
Upper Pentamerus limestone. 
Encrinal limestone. 
Delthyris shaly limestone. 
Pentamerus limestone. 
Water-lime group. 
Onondaga salt group. 
Niagara group. 
Clinton group. 
Medina sandstone. 
Oneida conglomerate. 
Grey sandstone. 
Hudson-river group. 
Utica slate. 
Trenton limestone. 
Birdseye and Blak-mer lime- 
stones. 
Chazy limestone. 
Oalciferous sandrock. 
Potsdam sandstone. 



SUBDIVISIONS OF THB SILURIAB 
AND OLD RBD STSTBMS IK 
GBEAT BBITAIN. 

Old Red sandstone. 



Upper and Lower Ludlow rooks, 
including the DeYonian Sys- 
tem of Phillips. 



. Wenlook rocks. 



. Caradoc sandstone. 



Llandeilo flags. 



These formations ave not as 
fully recognized in Great Bri- 
tain as in New Yqrk. 
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The order of saooca&ion 
these rookB ia oshibit<;d ii 
section from Canada to Peno- 
^iTimia ; from the priioary to 
the Old Red Sandstone. 
171. 

410. The difforeaocs in char- 
acter and amonnt of dcvulop- 
mcnt which tlie same sbrata 
Bont in locali^s remote from 
each other, have induced a di- 
versity of names applied to them 
in thu United States. More ex- 
tended survejH and oomparisons 
will probably show the identity 
of some DOW regaided aa di- 
vonw. Since the mineral char- 
aetors of those strata are very 
fluctuating, their organic re- 
inaius are deemed the most re- 
liable means of determining 
tbeir identity or diversity. A 
tabic similar to that just used 
for the comparison of British 
and American systems has been 
constrocted by the same geolo- 
gist to show the eqaivakncy of 
the lower strata in America, 
bearing different names in five 
States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Ohio and Michigan, 
■27 
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411. The/omb are said by Professor Hall to be more 
nmneroas in the rocks of America than in those of Europe 
of the same age. Some of the extinct species of the higher 
mammalia, found in the recent formations of special interest 
are, the Magtodonf Mammoth^ MegcUheriunif MegdUmyx^ 
fossil EUcj several species of fossil Ox^ Walrus^ Zeuglodon, 

412. The mineral treasures of the United States are, 
though imperfectly explored, known to be rich and abundant. 
The Coal measures of the Carboniferous period are devel- 
oped on a scale, so far as is known, unequalled in the 
world, furnishing a supply of mineral fuel amply sufficient 
for the requirements of the whole civilized world, for thou- 
sands of years, even should the demand increase rapidly, and 
the consumption continue to bear reference to the mul- 
tiplication of all kinds of industrial occupation.* The 
Alleghany coal field is seven hundred and fifty miles long 
with an average breadth of eighty-five miles, embracing an 
area of sixty-five thousand square miles, or more than forty 
millions of acres, distributed in eight states as follows : 

Pennsylvania, - - 9,500,000 Kentucky, - - - . 6,750,000 

Ohio, 7,500,000 Tennessee, - - - 2,750,000 

Virginia, - - - - 13,500,000 Georgia, - - . . 100,000 

Maryland, - - * - 850,000 Alabama, - - - 2,260,000 

The Illinois coal field also extends over an area of more 
than fifty thousand square miles ; of which thirty thousand 
are in the state of Illinois, and eight thousand in Indiana. 
This is exclusive of the great coal-area of Missouri whose 
extent is not ascertained. The varieties of coal in these 
Gelds are bituminous, cannel, and anthracite ; the latter is 

* Ansted. 
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The Michigan 
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413. Iron is found in quantity and quality adapted to 
working in numerous localities. The depodta of specular 
iron in Missouri, and near Lake Superior aie among the very 
largest in the world. 

Ctrpper occurs native and as an ore in great quantitdes 
on the shoras of Lake Superior, in Missouri, and in less 
amount in Virginia, New Jersey, and New England. 

One of the largest deposits of lead known in the world 
is wrought in the carboniferous limestone of the north-west- 
ern and western states; and is estdmatod te be oapable of 
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yielding more than one hundred and fifty millions of pounds 
annually. 

CrM is found in the primary rooks of the Alle^bany 
Mountains in quarts rook traversing the metamorphio rooks, 
particularly taloose slate ; and in greater quantities in the 
same geological position, and in the alluvium of those rocks, 
in California. SUver occurs also associated with gold, copper 
and lead. Rock Salt is found in limited quantity in tho 
strata but is obtained in abundance from the brine springs, 
which rise from beneath tho coal. 

Inexhaustible supplies of granite, marble, freestone, and 
other rocks adapted to architectural purposes, are found in 
the primary rocks, but are as yet little wrought. 

Mineral fertilizers of soils, gypsum^ marU^ and the 
phosphate of UmCy are found in numerous localities. No 
active volcanoes exist in the United States, nor arc there 
indications of igneous eruptions east of the B>ocky Mountains 
dnce the protrusion of the trap. In the Hocky Mountains 
pumice and other evidences of more recent volcanic agency 
occur. Severe earthquakes are very rare ; Thermal Springs 
however are abundant, and in some instances of a high 
temperature, as the hot springs of Arkansas and Virginia. 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN 6E0L0GT. 



Non.— Sndi tenns m haiFO been defined in the text an not lepested here, tmt 
may be reftrred to bj meane of the index. 

AsBOLiTBS. Mineral masses that fall from the atmosphere. 
Albite. A white variety of Feldspar containing soda instead of 

potash. 
Alff(B. A diyision of cryptogamons plants, Sea weeds. 
Alveola, Socket of a tooth. 
Alveohu. A chamber of the belemnite. 
Amorphous, Deyoid of regular form. 
Amorphozoa. Animalfl without definite form — Sponges. 
Anakime. A simple mineral of the Zeolite family, fonnd in trap 

and granite. 
Analogue. A body resembling or corresponding with another body. 
Anchylosis. A stiff, immovable joint 
Anhydrous. Without water. 

AnneUdes. Worms having the integument formed of rings. 
Antediluvian. Preceding the deluge. 

Antenn(B. Articulated horns of insects and Crustacea — ^feelers. 
Anthracotheirium, An extinct quadruped, allied to the paloeotheria 

found fossil in the coal beds of the tertiary. 
Anthropomorphous. Resembling the human form. 
Antiseptic. Preventing putrefaction. 
Argentiferous. Containing Silver. 
ArragonUe. A variety of Carbonate of Ume. 
Ashestus. A fibrous mineral, of which an incombustible cloth is 

sometimes made. 
Ashler. A name given to free stone when squared for building 

purposes. 
Assay. The process of determining the amount of metal in an ore. 
Atom. The nltimato particle of an element. 
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Awriftroun. Containing Qold. 

Avalanche. A mass of ice, snow, or earth falling into a valley. 

Asterolfpis. A large fossil fish found in the Old Red Sandstone* 

Baculits. a many chambered shell resembling the Ammonite 

unwound. 
Barytea. A mineral so called from its great weight. 
Btusett. Outcrop of strata. 
Bind. A miner's term for argillaceous Slate. 
Blende. The Sulphuret of Zinc 
Bluff. A precipitous bank. 
Botryoidai. Resembling a bunch of grapes. 
Brachiopoda. A group of shell-bearing animals having two long 

spiral arms which assist in locomotion and in procuring food* 
Byssua. A tuft of hairs by which some shell fishes are attached 

to rocks. 

Calamine. Zinc ore — the carbonate of Zinc. 

Calc Sinter Calcareous deposits of Springs. 

Calcine'. To reduce to powder by heat ; to expel carbonic acid as in 

burning lime. 
Calp. An impure limestone of the palceozoic rocks. 
CanneUCoal. A hard bituminous coal burning with a clear flame 

and sometimes used instead of candles. 
Carapa^. The upper shell of some reptiles. 
Carae. A Scottish term applied to the flat lands in valleys. 
Cataclysm. A deluge. 
Ceiacea. Whales ; vertebrated mammalia living in the water, but 

not fishes. 
Chalybeate, Water holding iron in solution. 
Chert. A silicious mineral resembling flint, but of coarser texture. 
Choke-damp. Carbonic acid in mines and wells. 
Clunch. The hard beds of the lower chalk. 
Coleoptera. Insects having hard wing cases ; beetles. 
Conchoidal. Resembling a shell. 
Canylomerate. A rock made up of roundud, water worn fragments 

cemented together. 
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Coombe. A dry valley. 

Ouim. An Impnie kind of ooal. 

OumMan, A name applied by ProfeeBor Sedg^ck to a system of 

of rooks obeerred in Gnmberland, Enc^d, now merged is the 

Cambrian or Silurian. 
Cupriferoui. Copper bearing. 

Dbbaoul a great roah of waters, breaking down obstadee and 
dispersing detritus. 

Debrii, Bains or fragments ; detached from rocks, and acconra- 
lating in masses. 

Denudation. Removal, by watw, of masses overlying rooks, leav- 
ing them bare. 

DesfkaHon. Drying np. 

Detritus, Sand, gravel, day, ftc, worn off from rocks by water. 

Dolerite. A variety of trap-rock. 

Echinus. A marine radiate animal covered with spines called sea 

urchin and sea egg. 
Eepynma, Destmction by fire. 
Elytra, WingHsheaths of beetles. 
B^h. A point in time from which a period is reckoned ; also nsed 

as synonymoos with period. 
Equwalent. A term applied to strata in different regions, whose 

origin was oontemporaneons. 
Eromn. Wearing away by water. 
ExuvicB. What is cast off ; a name applied also to organic remains. 

FALnfs. A French term applied to some tertiary strata, resembling 

the English crag. 
Farette. A little face. 
Ferruginous. Containing iron. 
Fiord. A deep, narrow inlet: 
Fire Clay. A clay containing little alkali, and consequently very 

di^cidt to ftise. 

/Vre damp. Carburetted hydrogen in mines ; mixed with air is 

very explosive. 

28 
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FkmU. BAsUy split 

F kmi a U U . Bdongiiig to a rirer. 

FiMx. A sobsUiioeiiBed to reiider minerals more IMble. 

lyUt^sBarik, A oam|pMil^ friable Taiiety of okgr, used in deans- 

ingdoth. 
F^UffurUsi, Vitrified sand-tabes ^hidi are sappoaed to haTe been 

prodaoed by the striking of lightning on the sand. 

Qammwi. a dmple red ndneral, fre<iaeut)j fbond in mioa-date. 
Oladt, A gentle dope, less steep than a iaku, 
QfiL A eoarse grained sandstone. 

Oyrffomtes, Seedyessels or fresh water plants ftmnd Ibssfl, and 
fbrmerly supposed to be ndorosoopie shdls. 

Habitat. The distriot within whieh a spades of j^anis or animals 

isnaloraUy eonAaad. 
Hade. The dip or inclination of a mineral yein. 
Jlamiu, A hookHBhaped shdl of an extinot eephalapod. 
ffomahnohu. A smooth-backed triloUte. 
JTypherttheme. A Tariety of the mineral pvfoifine, allied to angita. 

Imbrioati. Laid OTor each other like sealee. 
Iridaemt, Shining with rainbow oolors. 

Isomorphout. Having same crystalline form with different ohemieal 
oonstitation. 

KiLLAS. A Oomidi name for coarse date. 

Laoubtbinb. Belonging to a lake. 

JjeucUe. A simple white mineral fonnd in lava. 

LapilH. Globular Toleanic ashee. 

Laterite. Book found in India, oat in the form of biridn and nsed 

for the same purpose. 
Lithologieal. Pertaining to stones. 
LUhodomi. Shellfishes that perforate and inhabit rooks. 
LUkopkyUa. Stone plants ; sometimes applied to corals. 
JAthographk Stone. A slaty limestone used for drawing and 

printing upon. 
lAUoraL Belonging to the shore. 
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Itomt, A tertli^ deposit on the banks of the Blkiiie. 

IfABf upiAL. AnimiUii which eaxry thtSr yooag in % ponoh m tlA 

OpMawB and Knc»ott* 
Muotype. A miniial of the Zeolite fiunilff often fovnd in In^ttoeks. 
JfUttM. A loft landi to ne of the miiooMie period foond in the 

giraat TtUegr of CNntieriand. 
Mormnu. A Swiss tenn for the debris bronght into the ynXiS$ by 

gladers. 
Moya, A tenn applied in Sooth Amerioa to nmd ponied ont 

from Toloanoee. 

NsAOOxxAv. A group of rvdbi in the oretaoeons system. 

iySxMf. A loonded mass. 

Hvdem, A kernel, or point about wliioh matter aoonmolaleB. 

OoHSB. A yeUow powd«r of eartii and oxide <tf iron. 
(k^pUae^Wood, Wood petrified with Siliea. 
Ormtkorhjfnehm. Agennsof quadruped animate hftrii^ the nmitb 
Ukethatofbudft 

OphiU, A rock similar to serpentiBe. 

(MMw. Asia^eliteooloredminanlftmodiBbaMltaMdUfn. 

Oryctiohgy, A term formeriy applied to th^ ad^aoa of erfHiio 

remains. 
(kUology. The edeaoe wliieh tr oats of bonee. 
OMer, Aportion of a stratum detaohed from the pilnoipal 



PAOSfsoMAXA. An oadas of <|uadrupedtlmiiilgthiok,ddbiB»a0 

tike Bephant, Hstsi^ Pig. fto. H^ 

PegmatUB, A granitein which the tliree eomponent minAte farm 

distinct masses esmentad logeOier. 
POoi/k, Belonging to the de^ sea. 
J%wig|lr 8. Oinkalone. 
Phygama, A genus of insects, wlwee lanree, caBed wetms^ haye 

been Ibund fossil. 
Pipe Ghg. A plastic day used in making ^pes. 
PMUe, A stone po ss ess i n g a structure Hke an agtfutinaitai 

of peas. 
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PU Coal. Ordinuy eoal ; so ealled beoaiue obtained from pitt. 

PkUeau, A plam oonaiderably elerated aboye the sea. 

FuddinfftUme, Coarse oonglomerate. 

PcBeiUHe. Variegated; name gjlTen in England to a part of fhe 
new red sandlrtone series. 

Pyrita, A compound of snlpbior and a metal so called becanse 
the chemical changes produce spontaneonsheat ; it is otUxk mis- 
taken for gold. 

Polyihalammu, Many chambered. 

Protozoie, Exhibiting first forms of lift. 

Pryrogenoui, Igneous ; applied to melted rocks. 

PryroxeM, A species of mineral indnding sereral varieties, 
angite, hypersthene, &c. of silicates of lime, magnesia, and 
iron. 

QvADBUKAHA. Four handed animals, as the apes* 

Rao. a stone of coarse texture. 

Rake-vein, A group of vertical veins* 

Rubble, A term applied by qnanymen to the fragmentary masses 

of stone snrmonnting the beds. 
RwntrumHa. A groiq> of quadrupeds including those which ehew 

the cud as the oz. 

Sacchaboid. Having the texture of loaf sugar. 

StUiferout, Salt bearing ; the new red sandstone called the salife- 

rous system because it contains salt 
StUeee. Eruptions of mud from small orifices in volcame distrieta. 
Savannah^ Low plains in North America, generally covered with 

wood. ' 
Scaglia, An Italian rock of the cretaceous period. 
Scarped, Having a steep face. 
SchisU A slate not admitting of such perfrct splitting aa do tke 

slates generally. 
Seam, A thin bed. 

SelettUe. Crystallised sulphate of lime. 
SiHvat, The wooded plains of South America. 
A reck precipitated frona water. 
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MsiNMJtfef. The Bmooth faoe of a fault ; also one of the Derby- 
shire lead ores. 

SUde, Miners name for a small fault 

S^Hsr, A crystalKied mineral whkh gltes a rotdf firaature. 

Statmiferout. Tin bearing. 

8tau, A Swedish term applied to the side of a rock struck or 
worn by the drift. 

Suturbrand, A yariety of wood-coal or lignite. 

Tablk-lakd. Level land eletated^abote the seas. 
Tettaeea, MoUosoous animals haTing a shelly covering. 
Turbinated. Shells whieh have a q^iral or screw-form straoture. 
TwrriUU, An extinct genus of chambered shells, allied to the Am- 
monite having the siphunde near the dorsal margin. 

tJivDSRLix. The inclination of a mineral vein. 

Waokb. A German term which has been applied to a soft earthy 
variety of basalt ; it has been used quite indefinitely. 

Warp. The deposit from muddy waters artificially introduced into 
lowlands. 

Watershed. The line between two river basins ; it is not always a 
mountain chain. 

Wfunatone. An En^ish provincial term applied to some tn^> rooki 

ZsoLiTE. A family of simple minerals including several varietieB 
usually found in the traps or volcanic rocks; the name is 
derived from their boiling up when they are exposed to the 
heat of the blowpipe. 
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